Spectal OUTDOOR LIFE Number. 
June 1944 Price 6? 
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All that is essential 


in a perfect diet for baby is present 
when fresh cow’s milk is modified by 


Mellins Food 


MELLIN’S FOOD is the nutri- 
ment which favours the growth | 
and development of healthy, 
vigorous, happy children. 


THE BABY | A Sample and Handbook for Mothers sent free. Mention Paper. 
| Address-Sample Dept., Mellin's Food, Lid., Peckham, S.E. 












































THE EVERY-DAY NEED. 
saline wea 


CONVENIENT, a & ECONOMICAL, “‘VASELINE” 


re iend of good standing, and no home medicine 
cup! rad without * VASELINE ” in me form or 
another. 1? ” wid handtest lo use. NO WASTE, 
For giv I iful chon “sag for healing all skin attec- 
heumatism and Neuralyia--there Is a 


“ VASELINE: ! wat n for all these—and much more. You 











without these “ VASELINE ” Specialities :— 
“VASELINE” CAPSICUM VASELINE 
 VASELINE” CAMPHOR ICE 
4d. tard = For chapype« and tips 
8a er. Be ' x. on 
CARBOLATED WHITE MENTHOLATED 
~“ 9 VASELINE ” = “VASELINE ” 66 *VASELINE " ” 
6d. 104. 
If n ta my artt will be sent Post Free to any address in 
l ‘ , ul Orde am D rs es 
ADVI 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. [pu —- -L 
(Consolidated), faction, always buy “ Vaseline” 


in Chesebrough Co.'s own 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. original Tubes and packages. 
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= money buys MOST at JELKS!” 


N Furniture buying, money goes further in han xl soli bstantial second-hand articles 
[°: than in cheap new goods. Furniture of u g 1 old kind" is sacrificed f verdue 
! Sager, week (Je Iks's Dep being the largest in t ondon), and 

lish a list of astounding bargains in HIGH-GRADE SECOND. 


SAND FURNITURI wh is beyond price to tt 


regularly on reques 7 ee 


HIGH-GRADE 


f SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


£40,000 worth of Stock under one roof; 250,000 sq. ft. 
3 showroom space. Cash—or easy payments arranged. 


Posted 


ut to set up home 





Established over 60 years. 


| w. JELKS & SONS, 


5 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 


Tels. 2598, 2599 North; 7826 Central. The Book that will 
Telegrams: “ Jellico, London." save vou 1of- in 


B REMOVAL ESTIMATE FREE. pee, 


Lom ee eee oe eS 


—_—— " a 


a 
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EMMI | 
= = ° 
= Watérman’s || | 
= (Ideal) =| | 
= FountainPén =| | Leone eed 
= a a _Aj= 
= SAFET Y TYPE i= In Glass Jars, 64d., 34d., 
= Specially designed for||¥% | ¥|| = 2d.. etc. 
= ladies and travellers, but}|[_.2 ]|| = 50 WATCHES 
= popular with all Foun- i= = So eee 
= tain Pen users. It can be | = May and June, 1914, 
= putin pocket or bag any- | = to bi ler 1¢ 
how, and will not leak. | = he ne 
= Simple in construction | = a : Ties 
= and splendidly efficient. “alice eagente 
= Writes immediately the }; { a \ rt essa 
= nib touches the paper. Ay “ = my vn hand- 
= Nibs to suit all hands. hee to what 
= 7 ink of La va. 
= Sf XA Of Stationers and E Boys who write the 
: ] r- everywhere o best essay each 
= 3 I et free from = month receive a G 
L. & C. Hardtmuth, = watch, fully war- 
at : Lid. = ranted Nothing to 
) \ Kingsway, pa no hard 
=< . vi) aes pu 
= gk MMB) broodwar) Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd, 
“ lie Cornbrook, Manchester.? 
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The particular and 
important feature of 
Benger'’s Food is that it can 
be prepared to suit any degree 
of digestive power. It contains in 
itself the natural digestive principles 
which act during the cooling process 
just before it is finally heated for 
serving. As the weak stomach 
of baby or invalid begins to 
strengthen by the assimila- 
tion of the food, a gradually 
increasing amount of 
digestive work can be 
left to it, thus giving 
the advantage of a 
regulated exercise 
of the digestive 
functions, 


- “Retained when 
all other foods 
are rejected.” 
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£10,000 IN PROFIT-SHARING BEAUTY 
GIFTS TO THE PUBLIC. 








Edwards’ “Harlene” Company’s Unique Offer in 
Celebration of the Opening of their New Premises, 





Everyone Desiring Attractiveness and a Magnificent Head of Hair Can Immediately Secure , 
Complete Hair-Growing Outfit and Qualify for a Fully-Equipped and Valuable Toilet Dressing 
Case Entirely Free of Charge. 


All who can read are familiar with the gifts made from The other side of the case contains a box of “ Cremex 
time to time to popularise the ‘‘ Harlene Haic-Drill” Shampoos, a pot of the new “ Astine Vanishing Cream 
method of growing hair, but, extraordinary as these and a tablet of ‘ Astine Complexion Soap. ‘ Cremex 
have been, they are totally eclipsed by the astounding makes the hair grow in health and abundance unde 
ffer announced to-day the finest possible conditions For banishing wrinkles 

The enormous success of the ‘* Hair-Drill Campaign blotches, and blackheads, and giving the skin the m 
having necessitated a great new building, the proprictors of natural health -comfort, nothing equals “ Astine 
propose to celebrate this by dis- Vanishing Cream. “* Astine” Soap 
tributing no less than {10,000 worth ssi is both a skin tonic and cleanser 
of Profit-Sharing Beauty Gilts, Phe Toilet Dressing Case will b 
Gifts which are veritable armouries “oily found invaluable in the Boudoir or 
of beauty, giving everybody the when travelling } | 
right to a splendidly attractive ap- : present for a bride, < 
pearance j birthday gift for either lady o 

The discoverer of ‘‘ Harlene is . gentleman. 
etet ed to get in touch witl i i 
= regres Pre Ra ll who tea : There are no conditions what. 
aged in looks and grown slovenly | i Aeek™ J a] ever governing the gift, except 
in appearance through neglecting that you collect the coupons found 
their hait packed with all Edwards’ “ Har- 

‘*Harlene Hair-Drill” has been : —— ; lene’’ Co.’8 preparations ; or if you 
proved to stop falling hair ; F find no coupons, save the wrappers. 
rid the scalp of aft See USE THE COUPON TO-DAY FOR 
scurf, dandruff, . se wis 
and prevent. irri. — —.~ ‘ A FIVEFOLD BEAUTY GIFT. 
tation; banish par- ey b/ <4 : qq In yg es the coupon below 

i . ‘2 fo : ‘ and tamps for postag 

OF total ball: > ~~ ' Edwards’ “ Harlene” Co. 20-2 
: ‘ / sd ‘Ff 4 Lamb's Conduit Street, Londoa, 

ness; pre- a7 Me . WA 

eee oe oe (1) A trial bottle of “ Har. 

ing off or lene,’’ for growing beautiful bair. 


. . : ) — - 
splitting at . 4 (2) A packet of ** Cremex ’’ Shampoo 
the ends; : : Powder for ridding your scalp of scuti, 
and grow 5% yes sevess ; : dandruff, and irritation, and for assisting 
luxuriant, = 5 Sat ste, von wee, the beneficial effects of ‘* Hair-Drill. 
. ndou ossess ra . , 
glossy, abun- of the ns actors - £00) : (3) The ‘* Hair - Drill * Manual ol 


d 

dant n appearance. The great £10.00) Profit-Sh —_ ‘ Py i , 

hai t CW Ge ot wuts pn te ae tee withont Gancase, Gen sins directions, showing how two minutes 
air at AMY along with a wonderful bijou beauty outfit, are offere > exercise daily will grow hair in abut 


age. the Coupons. no dance, and keep x permanently Free 

HOW TO SHARE IN THE £10,000 DISTRIBUTION. (4) A earn more Vanishing Cream, the 
Have you had your “ Hair-Drill” outtit vet If not, | Use of which frees the skin from blemishes and gives 

. od ee ahs ony, wd » vddition tos uring every. | it the bloom of health. AND 

fori er he iltl nd “Bape : > ill k ol poe “ay ia _ (5) Full particulars of the great £10,000 _ 

participate in the great /10,000  profit-sharins ty Sharing Celebration Scheme. 


, will send: 


gift and obtain entirely Free of Charge a handsome ., Harlene” in ts., 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. bottles ; 
fully equipped Toilet Dressing Case Cremex”’ in 1s. boxes of 7 packets (single, 2d. eacd 

j 4nd ** Astine ’ Cream in 1s. and 2s. 6d. pots, are sold! 
WHAT THIS GREAT BEAUTY GIFT MEANS TO | #!! Chemists, or direct, post free. on remittance en 


YOU. postave extra Cheques and P.O.’s should be crossed 


jie, Purpose of the wonderful Toilet Dressing Case, | GREAT PREMIUM GIFT COUPON. 


ure {10,000 Gift, is t 
} Vol Fill in and st to Edwards “ H D 
enable you ys re al ‘ = po: werds arlene“ Co 
“oe ; s : lute perfection of skin and 20.26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, WC 
hal f 
i} t 


One side contains botth t ** Harlen “Uzon,”” and * 
** Astol ind vou will | lighted with the opportunity ; y 
t former affords to take a irse of © Hair-Drill 
wh n”’ Brilliantine will give the hair a lasting tor 
f elegant dressines Astol,” if vou are grey 
white, or turning grey, will bring back your hair 
original natural colour, completely and permanently 
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except 
ns found 
y * Har 
or if you 
rappers. 


AY FOR 
GIFT 


2 
» 2 


London, 


* Har. 
ful hair 
shampoo 
fi scuri 
ssisting 
Drill.” 
nual ¢ 
ninutes’ 
n abuo 
ly Free 


am, the 
nd gives 


Proiit 
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The New “Twenty”’ 











Four speed chassis with dynamo electric light outfit; 
head lamps; side lamps; tail lamp; and electric self 


starter $06 b06s 10-060000 600 H6b806 280 5508 Price £450 


Daimler Cars 1914 


Four Speeds :: Electric Light :: Electric Starter 


Twenty. Thirty. Special. 


Four Cylinders : Four or Six Cylinders : H.M. The Queen's New Car 


The Daimler Company, Lid. 
COVENTRY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS  :: 27 PALL MALL 


Daimler Cars are held in readiness for immediate hire. Telephone Regent 4160 


DEPOTS: 
Birkin AM l) r House, Paradise Street MANcHE 
! a. 3 Road, Hove NEWCASTLE St 
! Victoria Street Nort HAM 
( Park Stree Oxe t 
I Albion Street I Y 
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“LOOK AT MY HAIR NOW- 
LOOK AT ITS COLOUR.” 


When your mirror tells you that your hair has indeed regained its 
vigour, you will be thankful that you did what you are going to do 
now—that is, to write for a full-size 4s. 6d. bottie of Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
true Hair Grower Tatcho for 1s. 10d., or in the alternative to send 
round to your own chemist for a Is. bottle—and see the difference 





**Look at my hair now—look at its colour,’’ said Mr. 
Geo. R. Sims to the litor of the y M when 
interviewed regarding his discovery of the wonderful 
Hair Grower 

In thousands of hom Mr. Sims’ words are init 
reitera 1 day 

Will 1 1Ve la ) e chance to do its w on 
your ha 

fatcho is not only the one true Hair Grower will 
enabl u to re ind retain the natural colour of your 
hair without hay irse to outside dangerous aids 

Beware of the danger of using unproved ‘ remedies.”’ 


They may perhaps alter the colour of the hair 
exper f mak ¢ look ludicrou 


v the hair itself 
i 





w delicate hair is, how easily it 
ient's reflection will 


itil 


start experiment 
1 for notl 





1 the experi 





the one who suffer nor can you easily replace 





fatcho restores and retains the colour of the 1 





.M oe hs CN Mayor 














( 
Sydney House, Syd , Batl 
I am tak t to say a ond 
1 for bat L a tor year and 
bee ili \ltl h I am 
getting aged I of 1 left 1 have 
recon | others, and all hav 
be et " 1 te 
1 I it ‘ 
i \nvo i I 
en I I never given a 


NOTE.—Tatcho’s ally, the new style Tatcho 
Hair-Health Brush, the most valuable hair brush 
ever invented, may be had free. Send a post 
card for particulars to the Chief Chemist. 


, but what is the 


your 


l about what you put on 


tell you the tet 





amar 1 done you 





es its luxuriancs ba 
! tiful, Mr. GEO. R. SIMS. 





lsc 





TATCHO’S OFFER 


ref 





ecccseccossooonooere, 


‘THIS COUPON BRINGS you 
| A 4/6 BOTTLE FOR 1/10 
les PrATCHO } 
- ZY, ; rf 

; Jae Mie “a 4S 0 

: Phu Neabirie-C 
iS. QREAT queen stReer. LONDON, WS. 
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Anemia and Palpitation cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 
| hose dyspeptics who read this true story cannot fail to get 
‘, ve from its perusal. Mrs. Rogers, of 243 Whitehall 
: i. Bristol, had suffered from acute nervous indigestion for 




















I Ordinary treatment had failed to do her any 

1, vet Dr. Cassell’s Tablets cured her completely. Could 

convincing proof of the value of this great medicine be 

red ? 

Mrs. Rogers sa ‘It is quite eleven years since I first began 

be tr le th pain and wind after food, and all that time 

ver te free from indigestion. Frequently I had fright 

ks of n my chest, and wind in such quantities that it 

t choked 1 My heart would palpitate till I went quite 

I vel nervous, too, so nervous, in fact, that my 

and ha l topped the clock because I could not bear 

I é t of all this suffering was that I became quite 

er weak that if I tried to do my housework I 

had to pay to have it done for me. Latterly I 

e house thout support, and I used to turn 

ind use it as a sort of crutch At night l 

by my bedside to relieve the wind. 

Of cour I had medical treatment; I even attended hospital, 
t I got no better They always told me to have my teeth out, and that I didn't want todo, But when I got 
what a change! They relieved me almost at once, and as | persevered with them, all 
hes, and other troubles gradually disappeared, anit now | am in splendid health. I can 





kin f food, and am stronger than I have been for years. 


Dr. Cassell’ 
=| Tablet 





ND FOR A 
FREE BOX. 








» dily weakness in old 
ryoung. They ‘ ‘ " . i ting effect 
' I y the 
oanenert lor post Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility Stomach Disorders 
you ' Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Malnutrition 
( Lt 3 ! 
‘ x . . . . . . . 
10 iy C} ‘ Spinal Paralysis Anwmia Wasting Diseases 
er a 
| M , Infantile Paralysis Kidney Disease Palpitation 
re- Neurasthe Indigestion Vital Exhaustion 
10 dt 
\ lr. ¢ la b 
Advice I I ( ( l ( k 








wit WA A A A a A wt AP A PP A A oP ol Oe oo 0 ol Wl oot 


poooceeet? 
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Cette! a newun 
C h 1 | d I e n CONDITION) 


There would be far more cheerful children 
than there are, if Mothers and Nurses took 
care never to allow a child’s skin to be 
touched with common soaps that are 
injurious. Many children are rendered 
cross and uncomfortable by the coarse 
ingredients contained in low - grade soaps. 
To be absolutely protected against these 
evils and thereby to add indisputably to 
the happiness of the young folks, 


PEA RS’ SOAP should always be 


used. The undeniable absolute purity of 
its components, and its dainty emollient 
quality, constitute an influence that 
comforts, protects, and  beautifies the 
skin of young or old in a greater 
degree than any other known substance. 


The skin is completely 
cleansed and softened 


; 4 
the complexion CLL 
kept always beautiful 


by the daily use of 








THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
OF ALL TOILET SOAPS 








———$__—__—— a 
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et ¢e° eee 
eee 
) ’ A 3 > 1000 00 00 On 
; we ‘ 
hee a) ’ ® sovceee? 
oA PPLE 
Peovomnt ee ayy 
. phere bhaaehd 
tay py 2 i si 
>. orettty ia] 
pap tourna. oe eeevayhy bad 
DBAS >>> Des evebeiivebeee) 
Bisivaamy + m > 4 





7 ascertain the relative quality of Ingersolls and Conti- 
nental Cheap Watches, we have had a 5 days’ Test made 
of 15 leading makes and Ingersolls. 


We turned face back every Watch that stopped during the 5 days: the 
pictures below, though small, show plainly the contrast between Inger- 
solls and some of the most “ popular” Swiss and German Watches as 
they are delivered to the Retailer. 

We will send on application a complete demonstration of this Test, 
including photographic reproductions of each 100 lot of Watches that 
were tested. 

The working people of Great Britain are buying something like 12,000 
Cheap Watches daily, and they have a right to know their character. 
The Guaranteed Ingersoll is the only Cheap Watch that will not fool you. 


Crown 5/- Eclipse 6 6 Junior 8/6 Midget 8/6 
Look for Name on ‘Dial & Guarantee in Back of Case, 
RESOLUTELY REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.,410 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 





saocosted 


séeee0e*00 _— . ‘ TOPPER 
sacan@ete ei ae 2 As Poh : 


. - ts i an 
440000866 5) ost, ‘ ee Be i ; 
Ress. el cts 


AhAS 1. J i i, 
ah e my Ange. % 
a ae 
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W. HARBROW, he 


Telephone—Hop 746 & 747, 





Telegrams—“ cal, 





Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 


ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed- 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ** Kough 


Cast" plastering. 





Price £310, including foundations, 
chimneys, and fittings, 














— =<—— erie 
: +: pm i Design 1054. 
Mw 4 . 

i ae PAVILION, containing Club, Re- 
Batt freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 
5 ae ! Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 
Neiied : = ein es Verandah 
gr com glam 
- i | = | le! HE Bee SE BF i= A Price £136, : ered and erected on 
i a SO 2 ~~ | 19 purchaser's foundation, 

< 7 “a {\ : 





110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stabler 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE 


| 















Per box of 












Per box of 
Tr. a3. 
each. 


Post Free. 










om” vour Boot? 


Wet Feet Impossible. 

Cool Feet in the Summer. 
Slipping Entirely Obviated. 
Invaluable for Golfers. 














The Frenzied Fear 
Makes him go white; “oe 
It’s cost him dear 
Not using Fiuxite. = 
ANYONE can easily repair metal articles «th ! 
—— 


“QUO0GG8”" CO. (Dept. C), 38 YORK RD., KING’S CROSS, N. 














The paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


And LEAD-JOINTING. 





In Homes eve f Idering jobs are being done 4 : outlasts six 
with I xite t 1 t ind money It is used in : - 
Work pl peop atag pet ie Rag sce ordinary pencils, 
Of Ironmongers, &c., 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tin . ’ and writes 
- \ < ( ? le» a 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET moothly all the 
cont 4 l ‘ ice Soldering Iron, a é time. 
I tl vl I t Ider &c., and a pamphlet } 44, each 
sect VV OTR, ‘ j 
Pr 4/6, t Post Paid United Kingdom. 





Auto-Controller Ce., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 
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SE 
But not too late 


for 


Lavona Hair Tonic 











If you are bald, or going bald—remember that hair 
roots seldom die | i ippears but the roots 
renain. Nourish oe and invigorate them and . 
new hair will grow. La ma Hair Tonic will impart 
. the nourishment require rawile ly guaranteed to 
Going! remove dandruff, remedy all hair troubles and make 


hair grow. 


Your Chemist's Signed Guarantee 
of Satisfaction or Money Back. 





I na Hair Tonic is so good that your own chemist —a man yon = bly 

kno | trust—will give you his personally signed an¢ ig 
to return your monev if you feel dissatisfied after using a bottl 

e no risks—vou are the judge and your decision is final—Lavonn lair 

Tonic is unconditionally guaranteed to ré medy dandruff, grey or brittle hair, 

falling haw, baldne ind in fact any hair trouble and your money will be 


returned without question if it fails. It costs you nothing if you are not satistied, 
Lavona Hair Tonic is sold under this personal guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back by all leading chemists, including Boots Cash Chemists, 
Whiteleys, J. Barker & Co., Selfridge, Army & Navy Stores, Jnr. Army 


















































Stables & Navy Stores, Parkes Drug Stores, Lewis & Burrows, Taylors’ Drug 
| Motor Co., Henry Hodder & Co., and Timothy White Co. Get a bottle to- 
n day and try it on these liberal terms. 
[ADE ———— = 
ox of 
vom “£ 7 
FOOT TROUBLES 
Free fr \ 
al a} | There is a Scholl Appliance or Remedy 
j ZS for Every Foot Ill or Deformity. 
} 
/ Dr. Scholl's Appliances have the endorsement of the Medical Profession 
ire sold by the leading dealers in 76 Countries—worn and 





~ recommended by over 4,000,000 people—including Royalty. 
SCHOLLS TOE-FLEX me USE merbavious’ 7 
ae SOD % SOLD ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


STRAIGHTENS pe 
CROOKED TOES Complete Booklet, ‘‘ Treatment and Care of the Feet, 


MADE iN SOFT EACH sent free on application, 


eaeme The SCHOLL Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
%. Giltspur House, Giltspur Street, London, EC. | 
































\ eee, 












—$ SS 
SCHOLL'S BUNION REDUCER 
TY 
SCHOLL'S FOOT EAZER FIXO CORN PLASTER ee 
SUPPORTS THE ABSOLUTELY RE- RELIEF, KEEPS f- 
ARCH, REMOVING V/ MOVES THE CORN 2 THE BOOT IN 2 ad 
ALL STRAIN iN 48 HOURS. 9 SHAPE AND RE- : 
WORN IN ANY BOor FerPair PKT. OF FOUR FULL DUCES THE EACH 
UNOBSERVED SIZE TREATMENTS ENLARGEMENT 
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When your favourite Umbrella 


FITS CURED 











re-cover it with “Defiance” 








. . 

: : gets served like this : : ty OZERINE. It has cured permanently the v 

cuses of pilepsy, Its, a gg kK t when everyt 

3 had failed. In almost eve case | cea ni 1 
Don't waste time in vain regrets, but wrap the done: fi de shasaumended by one ieee to cry a ~] t 
wrecked umbrella tn stiff brown paper and post it, means, 1s now being 7 
together with a Money Order for 5/-, to J. Stanworth SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
andCo., Blackburn. They will Many thousands of testimonials have been received, and more a 


coming to hand every day. 








Silk Union, and will send it 
back by return post 
equal to new. 


30 YEARS’ EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 


From Russell Square, London, 
May 29th, 1913, 
** Ozerine is making @ new woman of my wife. Her 
life, since taking it, is such as she has not known fy 
many years—regarding freedom from fits. Trepanning 
did no good whatever, but inflicted a lot of unnecessary 
suffering.’ _ 


From Rhymney, Monmouthshire, 
30.5.1 


looking 





**I am very proud to inform you that my son has not 
had one attack since he took the first dose of Ozerine 
24 wears ago. He is now in splendid health, and follows 
his employment daily.’ 














Stanw These are only two from many thousa of letters which have been 
and received all testifying to the extraordinary efficacy of OZERINE. 
ings are the t lu It has cured sufferers of all ages, from 18 months to 80 years, | 
up-ta , ah . invite you to 
Se i stcare r Free Cata 
ind’ Falters Book of Cover TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Umbrellas re-covered f ( A post card sent w will bring the remedy by return, wit 
upwa Fi Cla 0 charge or obligation 
: fees 4/6 and 11/- per Bottle, » post free. 
For the Colonies, India, America, Foreign Countries a 
J. STANWORTH « CO, ee ainaeean 12/Gd I Write 4 sig 
Northern Umbrella Works | ‘ 
> Pharmaceutical 
mp beon 1. W. NICHOLL, fx 
27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 











The Donegal Handwoven 
Three-Garment-Sports-Suit 


30/- 


Made to measure. 
Carriage paid. 


In your leisure you should look quite as 
smart in négligé as on more 
occasions. The Donegal Sports 
Suit allows for perfect freedom of action, 
is light of weight, yet warm—just what 
you want for golf, cycling, and indeed for 
all exercises. Its well-defined, clean cut lines and perfect fit 
,\. are guaranteed. We employ only experts of long experience. 
< All the charm of Donegal Tweed is lost when it is badly cut. 


simple 
“dressy” 


Your money is only ours when you are satisfied. Otherwise, 


we return it in full. 





WRITE TO-DAY for our handsome book, ** The Story 
pa of Donegal Tweeds,” also fashions for 1914, self. 
measurement forms, and a full range of patterns. Sent 
post free on request. 














Donegal Greed @ (tsi! order pevariment) Qidham Place, Liverpool 
Also at Du Belfast, and Doneg “4 Ireland. Branches and Agencies throughout the Work i 








xii 
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DRLD. 


CESS 


1913, 

». Her 
own for 
panning 
Cecsary 


hshire, 
e 

has not 
Ozerine 
l follows 


E RINE 


GE. 
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A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr. 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

People aftected with this distressing comp laint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of ay you are de a or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 
to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY mami Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RON FENCING AND GATE MANUFACTURERS, WOLVERHAMPTON & LONDON. CATALOGUE FREE, 























The discriminating Business Man, 
in buying a Typewriter, invariably lets his choice fall on 


eUNDERW@D 


“ The Machine YOU will eventually Buy.” 





He buys it in the certain knowledge that he is choosing 








The Machine which revolutionised the whole Typewriter 
Industry — The Machine which holds the World's 
Records in every field of Typewriter achievement— 
The Machine which is made in the greatest Typewriter 
Factory in the World—The Machine which is handled 


by the largest Typewriter Sales Organisation in the World. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., tta., 
120 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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You save expense 
and trouble—they 
cost little and 
are so easy to 





hitnit 





in i s+ to use.” fo 986@.°° Lasc tsi sina asics 








SS ‘Help to Fill the Money Box 


_ By saving money on your boot-bills— by wearing Wood- 
oo Milne Heels or Tips. A postman walked 1,2co mules on 
= one pair of Wood-Milnes, and still they had some wear 
< in them! Think what Ze saved. Now, what about YOU? 





WOOD-MILNE 


anneeens HEELS AND sare. 


Sold in many varieties and at vari by Boot Dx ; everywhere. 


N.B.—If you golf try the ‘‘ White Chief,”’ a wonderful adenine 
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“ You simply dip the Onoto 
into any ink this way.” 


Self-Filling 
Safety Fountain 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all pens. 








“You simply dip 
it into any ink 
this way— 


“ Then press down the rod, and 
the Onoto fills itself in a flash. 
And it is full—full of ink, not part 
ink and part air. Anywhere that 
there is ink, your QOnoto is a 
fountain pen—not a ‘forlorn hope!’ 
‘No need to hunt for a filler. 

** And no fear of leakage. A turn of 
the Onoto ‘head’ renders the Onoto a 
sealed tube. 

‘Furthermore, by turning this same 





‘head’ one can re late the flow of ink 
exactly as desired for the work in hand, 
Consequently the Onoto never blots 

The makers guarantee it to last a 
lifetime. If it ever goes wrong they im | 


mediately put it right free of charg 


Price 10/6 and upwards of - Stati vers, 

Jewellers and Stoves. B he Onoto 

Pen free on application t TH MAS DE LA 

RUE & Co., Limited, 235, Bunhill Row, | 
London, E 










The Ink that never fades. 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” % 
m) MARKING INK’ 


USED IN THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS 







Voucher for name or mono 
gram Rubber Stamp 
enclosed; also Linen 
Stretcher and Pen 
with 1 - size. 

















SCRUBBING R 


PESTON TTT a3 






PrevyT rer 


ROTS L INOLEUM 












KONUK.. 
Tho wear is on the “ Ronuk,’ * not 
on the linoleum. - 
34., 6d., 1/-, ancl 2). tins, 


RONUK 


TAL 
















POLISHES & PRESERVES 


ee 
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WHY 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
WILL SUIT YOU 


Many people think that medicine must 
be nauseous and drastic if it is to do 
violent, 
stomach-irritating purgatives, when a 
small dose of HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 
them to pertect health 
without the least inconvenience or dis- 
tress. Holloway’s Pills are easy and 
agreeable to take and they never cause 


them anv good, and take strong, 


would restore 


any griping pain, but quickly and effec- 
tively eject all impurities from the system. 
This is WHY THEY WILL SUIT You—if 
you suffer from Indigestion, Constipa 
tion, Biliousness, | 
Stomach, Liver or 
Where there is Rheumatism, Gout, or kin- 
dred complaint, Holloway’s Ointment should 
be used in conjunction with the Pills. 


latulence, or any 
Kidney disorder. 





Prices: 1/14, 2/9,4/6 per Box orPot 
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A Selection of 


CASSELL'S VOLUMES 


LIFE AND THE GRACE AND 
WAY THROUGH VIRTUE 


> ? a . 
By the Rev I B. Mryer. B.A., By the BisHor oF DuRHAM. ( loth 
D.D This volume deals with the it. 2s. Gd 
Sort ee ; i) he g! £. che UH net 
central things of life, and wi ( PLE a OS CY 
read eagerly by thousands of people. of heart and life."’=— , ot 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


RELIGION AND IS THERE A 
TEMPERAMENT HELL? | 











By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, different scone ewe ee ad I 9 
B.A Cloth, coloured top, 3s. Od Jorton, Archdeacon Si claiz Ca H r 
net sley, the Re Silvester Horne, M gnor 
“ f i P R. H. Be 1 men of other planes « 
A s'irikin timu ng th ght. endea r to anse ‘ 


CAN WE STILL — ee a 
? , 
Tet taetie  \se6s vues. 
M.A., D.D. 128 pages. Cloth PECTED ISSUES 


gilt, Is. Gd. net And other Papers on Character and Conduct. 
We can t cordially commend By the Rev. W. I W ATKINSON, 
ee oe es Oe Cee oe D.D., LL.D With — Portrait 


ial dewres , 
t/t Frontispiece Cloth wilt, Ss. Gd 


CASSELI COMPANY, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E. 









































“a. | Cassel’s Pocket | 
‘. | Reference Library | .°". 


Complete List on Application. 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE FRENCH- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 


GERMAN CONVERSATION FOR 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 
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TEP Sauce 


is the same all through—the last 
drop is as delicious as the first. 


6d. everywhere. 


Re NET tice 











When you want something delicate, tasty, good and appetising 


7 
The Correct Thing” to put on the Tea, ‘Luncheon or Supper Table— 


Make some tempting Sandwiches with 








| TRY THEM—SEND 3d. for a SAMPLE JAR. | 


DLUMTREE'S 2" WEATS 








ising , and form a happy addition to the 
reakfast, Luncheon, Tea or Supper Table. 









~ ‘ 





es) wey - 2 | Ay) AY Vv They are made in 25 VARIETIES. TRY THEM ALL! 
arse ne ah DOSS mn | aie % They are “ quite the correct thing” for Parties, etc. 

-/ “ Of all Grocers, Confectioners, and Stores at 6d. and 18, in white earthenware jars, 
2 EKA) See bearing registered label and signature. 


Send 3d. for Sample Jar. If cannct procure, write to C. W. PLUMTREE, LTD., SOUTHPORT, for name of nearest Agent. 


' Ox Tongues and other Dainties—Packed in Glass 





Also ask for ** Plumtree's 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 
imi 








- Soods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


D “ t practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
i y not t y one direct from the workman’s hands in a_ perfectly 

so supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 

ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, mtx. 
y LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My oe : rT 


Show Rooms: 


62 MOOR ST. 








very lacge assortment of most recent designs, 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


DISCOUNT FOR vay OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


Lists (POST FREE). 


PPP Ti ttt: 
if »-day for Illustrated Price | SEERERREES 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. a ear Special Attention given 
- 0 Expor récrs 


Q XVII 
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For Out-of-door Wear 


On the links—on the moors—for out-of-door wear 
any where Norwell’s Scotch-made all - leather 
Brogue Shoes fuifil the most exacting requirements. 
The y are easy on the feet, with strength and style 
in every line and stite h absolute ly wate rproof all 
the time and retain their immaculate shape to 


the end 








The Scotch 
Brogue 
Shoe 
for Men 





y putt »gether ; 
ly around the 


Novwells 


‘Perth Brogues 


Direct from Actual Scotch Maker 
to Wearer. 


New Style Buckle 
Brogue Shoe «, 
for Ladies Re 










free in Britat 


Brogue Shoe 


The ‘‘ Gipsy” 


I 


T N N t und i 
v t ; f 
tal 
Mh ri eni? noe, and ile St wud 
a t 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, otherwise 
money is cheerfully returned in full. 
, rilé f 
D. Norwell & Son aoe 
ial M 
PERTH, 


SCOTLAND. a 









































WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO 
CURE YOUR ECZEMA? 


IS 3d. roo mucn? 


You Suffer from Skin Sickness, 
Pimples, Spots, and Redness. 





Has' ten and s ave your skin by writ 
at once to J. Pepper & Co,, Ltd., He 
ford La ratory } 
f their tree 
1 er, and I 
t tor 
a 
! t 
v ‘ 
i st ili coasketebe Clenee ake 
Black 
d r 











SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
SEEGER’S tints grey or 
Trial Bottle. task d hair any natural 
ule desired, BROWN, 
DARK BROWN Lig tit 
BItOW N, BLA 
AUBURN or GOLDEN. 
pe BG I R 8 pan a certified 
of over FOUR 
it ND ik ED AND SIXTY- 
EIGUT THOUSAND 
USER SEEGER’ 
cents sins ‘no lead, mere: ury 
! or sulphur A 
a die al certilicate accom 
be 1ies each bottle, 
XGER’S is permanent 
and washable meses se 
and dors not bur 
or scalp ott] 
post free 022" Trial bertiega 
post free 7d. Chemists, 
Stores, Hairdressers 
everywhere 
HINDEs (WavgERs) Lap, 














Finsbury, London. 














Pianists 
Violinists 
’Cellists. 





The Cowling System, by a few minutes’ dail 
practice, away from the instrument, ensures 
that little extra responsiveness and control 0! 
the finger needed to make ple aying more 
certain and easy. It Strength and 
Flexibility to the han and fingers. The 
Course consists of 12 Ik ns by post), eact 
illustrate l u ul photogray f the han 
und m ‘ ind accompat y clear an 
ex} tions. Noa ira 

the f ll, and the re re | 

to-day Free Booklet ; address 


Ihe Srcerrary, COWLING SYSTEM, 
Museum Station Buildings, 
LONDON, W.C 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Narcomania and Resultant Nervous Diseases. 


Can the will Power Alone Conquer the Craving for Alcohol and Drugs? 


£ conceivable than inten This on no le othy Gan Bee ard Hartey, L. R.C.P., 

whose “Tike dep. nds upon succe M R.C S.. A peaking of t vell-kn vn Turvey 

to hold ir own in a Vv rou t in h t t t he R wal Commission on 
vho feel that tl 


r 


perance a 


e Turvey Treat- 
cases of the most 
to eradic rating the 
se, the digestive 
s are con iderably 

al and physical 


pping away trot 
e gmp of ti 
harda pl 
lentical wit! 
nor it 
t-day tic { 
wou _ ~ erio 
fering ed upon those who 


» drink or drugs 
ssociatior ) let de- 
lurvey Treatment, with 

teminent me and women 
ent post free to any part of 
to The Physician, Turvey 
d Place, Oxtord Circus, 

6 





Don’t sigh for “the good old days 
However pretty the old pictures of 
the Stage-coach at Christmas may 


100k, railway travelling to-day is far 


more comfortable. Forget the “good 
old days” and be thankful you are living now. 
If you had lived a hundred years ago, you 
would never have known the irresistible delight 
and superlative goodness of John Mackintosh’s 


latest discovery—Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. 






























































- BLUSHING 


Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every man and woman suffering from 
involuntary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES 
THE CAUSE. 


Men and women who suffer from involuntary blushing need 
no longer despair. Out of a mass of failures hz 
success. Their self-consciousness can be so thoroughly removed, 
that they themselves will ‘wonder if they ever really had this 
embarrassing complaint. Mr. S. K. Temple is the scientist who 
has formulated this marvellous home method, that cures t 
cured. The treatment he prescribes goes to the very root o 
disease, and cures it, so that the frequent blushing an d flu 
becomes a thing of the past Mr. S. K Tem le wish 
understood that his method of cure is different entirely to t 
many others which have given only temporary re lief This new 
method, is a simple home treatment that member f either sex 
can easily follow to a perfectly satisfactory issue—t.e. a per 
manent cure By sending your name and address, and enclosing 

stamp to pay postage, to Mr. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist). 
39 Maddox St.. Hanover Square, London, W.. y 
wi | receive full descripti: n of t his remarkable method. which vill 
enable men and women, previously nervous and shy wt pa 
their places in - ety with pleasure an d ease, and get greater 
ofit frot business The description 


FREE. posted to you free, in a perfectly plain 
nvelope, and you should have no 








Ss comme a genuine 

















se alec d c 
hesitancy in writing. You will be de lighte 1 to learn 
you can be permanently relieved of blushing and flushing of the 
face and neck, and it will pay you to write to-day; don't 
neglect to do so 


CAPITAL & LABOUR 


Clothiers and Outfitters. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 


roduced for Wear an ALL-WOOL 
TWEED Suir, | tion Designs, we have 






















} tS 
seal Wea . 
y Jacket and ‘“ \ 
fr 14 year Pr 1411 e 
kK kers v tt I 
year P 1211 Ss 
4 r i_n Bt i | 
r I 1211. 3 
k of Jacke ( ur \ 
k and I To f \ 
fr e 109 5 folk 
( + ke I fand 
I ysf 911. 
y 1 1 Pr 119. yen 
”" ’ £0 99, ~" 
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LOCKYER’ Ss 
HAIR 
RESTORER. 


1/6 
itely packed and 
post free 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natura 

It cleanses the scalp; is the most perfect Hair Dre 
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stockings and socks for 








ladies, children, & men. 


‘Elite’ Range. 
An illustration of bril.iant 
silver leg and ankle design. 


The _ illustration shows a 
lovely stocking in plain black 
guaranteed unshrinkable 
cashmere, extra spliced in = 
wearing parts, and double 
fold top with brilliant silver — per 
facing on leg and ankle, 24*- 
Perfect fitting, possesses the 
wonderfully soft Jason 
silkiness of texture. 
See this “Elite” design 
at your dealer's to-day. 
‘Elite’ in other Designs. 
Many other styles and colours 
every pair guaranteed un- 
shrinkable are obtainable in 
the “Elite” Range of Ladies’ 
Stockings and Men's Socks. 
Plain fashioned cashmeres and 
cashmeres in assorted ribs. In latest hand- 
embroidered sides and fronts. In lace and silk 


effects. Ask your dealer for Jason “ Elite.” | 


ZED at other Prices. 


In hundreds of other qualities which can be 
supplied by your dealer. They cover a tremend- 
ous variety of styles and colours. Insist upon 
Jason always See the tab on every pair 
Ask to see the following: 
“Superb” Stockings and Socks, per pair, 1/9 
“Popular” i ” . 1/6 
“Million” * - 1- 
Also in a wide range in infants’ socks from 4)d- per pair 
Birthday Gifts. 
Ask your dealer to show you Jason Gift 
Boxes, containing 2 or 3 pairs of Stockings or 
Socks at 3/11. They form a charming gilt for 


either sex 


fases are the most beautiful 
goods made. In them you have 
finest value, best taste, and, 
above all, that inimitable silky 
texture-softness obtained by the 
JE finish. Insist upon p) 
Come out without in case of difhculty and write to 


The Jason Hosiery Co., Leicester. 





[O58 el Eee 
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| FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR 


There are no Materials so smart, effective, or inexpensive as the world-famous 


| ‘GIRL AT THE LOOM” PRESS 


 ., FABRICS. 


yuy the very Smartest and Latest Fabrics for this Spring and Summer = 
€ - x of Le 


i larg »vely Patterns of these famous Fabrics, and buy the world’s best 
erials ata WAREHOUSE PRICES, in the comfort of your own home. Here are a few splendid lines 
| Fashionable ~ get s ey peters, in All - Wool Bete newest weaves and 
| 1 1/4 . 2/6, shades, 1 1/114, 2/11, 3/11, 4/11, 
2/11, 3/3, 3/9, Fale alee” 5/11, snd Wd oat Hot 


CAPTIVATING CREPES. 


WOOL CREPES, a COTTON CREPES, al! latest colours 
plain, marvellous value, 94d. 


ll latest colours, 


“Irma,” 41 to 42 it 1/114 yard. * Arcadia,"’ 40 in., 
| “Ra I elf ed silk stripe, 43 in. 2/1 Lyd. yard. iil itittie —s Cr 
SILK CREPES, test Colours, from 2/3, ironing require 30 lovely r 7d. y wd. 


Free on Application. 


Large Pattern Box Post Free 


Please mention Box required. 


Patterns Post 





together with a copy of our New Catalogue. 


Box V.R.40 contains all Dress and Costume Materials up to 2/- per yard. 





} ° 
t V.R.41 a ne a ~ from 2/- to 3/6 per yard. 
| Write V.R.42 i ‘a = - +» 3 upwards. ween tie 
To-day V.R.43 magnificent range of all Cotton Fabrics 4}d. to 2/11. ba var _ White 


V.R.44 lovely collection of Silks and Superior Blousings. ; 
Crepe, trimmed 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. “*** Erie 


Splendid Value. 


All goods carriage paid in U.K 
Other 


| Bradford Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Joe" 


Depot V.R., BRADFORD, YORKS. fom 











For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


ATTIC ET RRS 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I/ 26 & 46. 











PURE 


100 PIECES «sr CHINA, 
21/- sings fay a 


piece 
y 


Packed Free, Guaranteed Delivered 
Perfect, 21- the Lot. 
Why t mur r 


mit 
b I I 





hur 


= Write t now 
VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moortano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 





From Us to You at Factory Price 


We save you nearly as 
much as the instrument 
costs by our system of 
supplying direct from 
the factory to the pur- 
chaser, Easy payments 
Select your own terms 
Cornish Pianos and 
Organs are guaranteed 
for 25 vears. Famous 
more than half a century 
for their unexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action, 
and durability. Send 
for particulars of our 
immensely popalar 
ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 

offer; the most liberal ever made. Also handsomely 
illustrated catalogue, showing manv stvles to choose 
from Please mention this magazine, and write to-day. 


A post card will do 


) 5 Organ Co. 
0 ti Established over 
Fifty Years 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
























~FOR-~-—— 
NEURALGIA, 


FREE. Send stamped addressed en 
vel pe, wo Powders, Pree. | 
emista, Store 


10x CO., ii, Hattea Gente, LONDON. ! 






Fe 











































Parents, 


Trial $ 


Used by your 














Grandparents and 
Great-Grandparents, 
and preserved their teeth to old age. 
Ask your Dentist his opinion of it. 


In Pots at 1/6 & 2/6 
In Tubes with flat orifice, 1/- 


, JEWSBURY & B 


Ardwick Creen 





es 


A WOMAN’S FANCY 


Ir is inevitable that a woman’s fancy should in 





|} spring-time turn to her wardrobe, and that she 
|} should long intensely not only to see new materials 
and new fashions, but also to appropriate them 
to herself ] the vast number of women who 


live far away from the big shopping centres there 
is no surer way of coming into touch with the 
prevailing modes of the season than by sending 
for the Fashion Catalogue and the delightfully 


varied ranges of pattern materials just issued by 
Messrs. Hlartley and Co., The Yorkshire War 
hoyse, Leeds The Fashion Catalogue shows the 





really wonderful bargains in ready-to-wear syits 
and blouses in every imaginable material: and 





extremely wide Tange 
that are stocked | 





! ‘ 
| this old-established house. Particularly charming 
| are the * Turvey ” printed crépes, at 83d r 
| vard, 27 inches wide, show laint pod 
es dotted er a delicately tinted ba 
' 








AR 4uU 
Scarcel le attractive are the brocaded lawns at 


g'ad. per yard produced in a remarkably pretty 






range of colouring, and having a permanent s 





| finish that add vreatly t their beauty. The 
lue in cotton and woollen corduroys and whit 
rd l eXxce ent and the elect 


ion of rough. 








urt ed f I 1 and Balmoral 
costume t \ ppeal to all who 
re meditating holidays at home 
r abroad The Fashion Catalogue, together with 





l by . i be sent by return 
post to all who make request to Messrs. Hartley 
Leeds, mentioning 
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The measure of your children’s bright- 
ness and happiness is the measure of 
their health. 

“Ovaltine” is a delightful and easily made 


drink for the children instead of injurious 
tea or coffee. 


So that you may prove its worth we will gladly 





nd you a free sample on re- 





of a 1d. stamp for postage. 





1 concentration of the best 
ture’s vitalising foods, and 
up sturdy, merry child- 
critical fast-growing 


‘can be had from any 


stores, 


Lid., 133 Leonard 


OVALTINE 





















PATRONIZED BY 


HM. THE Po OF SWEDEN. € 


GUARANTEES GENUINE BARGAINS. 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


Prudential Real 

Seamless Woven 

Reversible Half- 
uinea 





Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
Stockhoim 





FREE RUG, 


400,000 ] AsI 


CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY ! 


Give Away | Absolutely 


Two Car- 
pets Two Rugs for 


Repeat Orders received fu, === 
from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhotm 





; H. Cox, 1 ‘ t {your } 


Margary é I have had ance 
; ette Carpet ed. lhe la « iirom you 
{ sixteen years, and hav has been in wear twelve years.” 


oneue llustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, oarthruse, | Spbestteres Lines ane Cotton Bedspreads, 


Quilts, Table Linens, erry Overmantels, Linol 


you mention st Free, if when writiag 


"F. HODGSON & SONS Sex.0". Waste WOODSLEY RD.. LEEDS. 








AA 
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CURE THE DRUNKARD 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 





and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee or Food. 


r a free trial, enclosing stamy 
1 a free trial, instructior 
oO it now to-morrow will 





The WARD CHEMICAL CO., 597 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W. | 


IN THE WORDS OF A USER— | 





FOUNTPEN IS ALL THAT WE CLAIM IT TO BE. ! 


Batlow, New’ South Wales, Austraiia. 


“ Having used a ‘ Swan’ Pen constantly for the last 16 years, I can heartily 
endorse all you claim for it. You matched my nib to a ‘T,’ but the feature 
that appeals to me most strongly is the fact that the ‘Swan’ has no 
complications—no valves to get out of order; no piston-rods to break; no 
interior mechanism occupying space that should be available for ink. In | 
short, the absence of complicated parts is to my mind the soundest reason | 
for buying a ‘ Swan’ every time.” | 





(Signed), C. S. GREGORY. 


Prices from 10/6. Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


BOOKLET MASIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, w.c. 


$8 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W. 3 Exchange Street 


POST FREE iancunones 10 Rue Neuve, BRUSSEL Brentano’ 37 Ave, de | Opera, | 


Paris; and at New Yorx and Cuicaco 

















COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 





To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 






Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 










(Signed) 
Address 
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_CHARITABLE “APPEALS — 


The E y of “The Quiver"’ will recetve and acknowledge any Di nations ov Subscriptions , for the 
unde? ned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 











GIVING THEM THE CHANCE IN A NEW LAND. 
Over 25,000 have been sent to Canada and the Colonies, and 95 °% are successful, 


Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime to another thousand Boys and 
Girls this year from 


DR. BARNARDO'S: HOMES 


£10 per head wee cost of outfit and travelling. Gifts of any amount will be much appreciated, 


e: 7 


& ¢ ts Emigration Fund heques and Or ive payer - Barnardo's Homes" may 
hak B. eran tcc ne Sy 











“IN HIS NAME.” 


























A Fortnipht 


19 wae o = 


fora 


LONDON 
SLUM CHILD 











THE sum isso small that every hi ur of the day it is 

being spent on useless and trumpery things. The 
leasure tt would provide ts so great that the slum boy 
x girl dreams of its coming ome day, vet ha rdly dare 


elieve it can be true when their turn fora ho oliday 
ng 




















WHO WILL MAKE THIS LITTLE SACRIFICE SO THAT 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


The ¢ Holiday Homes Fund hop: » be able to send 10,000 poor children for a Fortnight’s Holiday 
Such a He ida ‘ i de rive a new lease of life to many a sickly child, and affords an 
exp rer wards be ies a happy memory amid the unhappy life of Slumdom. All gifts for 


the Holiday Bemes Fund of the R.S.U. and Shaftesbury Society will be gratefully acknowledged by 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
32 John St., Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of ** The Quive will ive and acknoi 
» him, address 


w Subse riptions 
Sauvage, Lond 


cdge any Donations 
ed La Be 


for the under- 
a. 











nearly 500 Children 


Our Family of 








depends day by day upon the volun- 
tary contributions of the charitable. 
For 156 years the Orphan Working 
School and Alexandra Orphanage, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., 
has been engaged in training desti- 
tute fatherless children to become 
self-supporting men and 
women. During all its long history 
the work has been most successful, 
but it is now restricted by lack of 
funds. Will you help by sending a 
contribution to-day to the Secretary, 
Alexander Grant, 73 Cheapside, 


useful, 


London, E.C. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 





LABOUR HOMES enna out the - 
on 


reclamation 
social ed 


criminals, tramps, lg and 
generally, of both sexes. 


EMIGRATION for men, lads and families 
ot 


good character. 


EMIGRATION TRAINING FARM. 


Rescue and Preventive 


HOMES FOR WOMEN; 


ance Homes, Fresh Air Homes, 


SEVENTY MISSION-VANS continually itiner- 
ating; Missions in PRISONS, 
and Slums; TRAINING-HOMES for Evan- 

and Mission - Sisters; 

working in parishes under Clergy. 


MANY OTHER BRANCHES. 
Visitors and Inquiries welcomed, 


FUNDS, (ld Clo 


gelists 


CHIEF NEES: 
Firewood 


per 3 bund 


Boarding 
Homes, Hos- 
tels, Temper- 


Workhouses, 
hundreds 


Orders for 
Order for 
on appl 























Waifs and Strays Society. 


4.400 CHILDREN NOW UNDER THE SOCIETY'S CARE 
will be gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
OLD TOWN HALL, 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Orphan, destitute, and cruelly-treated children 
maintained in small Homes or Boarded-out at 
a maximum cost of £16 per annum. 


Contr t to maintain the 


KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
eCR D 











Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 
Green, 
E. 


Economically 
Administered. 


Yay 








PLEASE 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, - 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, — yy 
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System 
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"Oy abuse. 
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COUPON. 


“How, When, and Where” 


Corner. 


To Alison, “The Quiver,” 


AND WHERE” 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. 


a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Address 


Age Date of Birthday 








I enclose 
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Large Sample 


| For general use cote 


34. stamps. 














The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 

Food. It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 

speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to re- 

cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 

general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute — add boiling water only. 












Of Chemists 


1/6 & 3/- 


per tin. 


Ailen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 


Lombard St., London, E.C. 
D.42. 







































Black Beetles scien 
tific ally extermina- 
apo ANSFIELD’S 
t © insects had 
a oe PATENT AUTOMATIC 
uiry b y | 
jem rere tee WATER & OIL FINDERS 
o J.P. HEWETT, 68 Division Siveet, SHEFFIELD. wre used by leadi Governments, Railway 
n o ( manies, La yy ¢ mp Wel 
— I i taste tor drawing and you , Engineers, « thers 
I nt, \ CovontaL ENGINEERED te 
had stamp f clet “Since pu ha e . CS 
' It t r HOWARD, selected 300 we 
TI | . ake, Le ON, WAC ether bored ¢ “ “ , 
had bore 1 ! 
\ NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. "Prices of the instrament ave as Goll 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
— Full part s class of publicity, by mes ans £30 locating at all depths up to 200ft. 
Of a large 1 r of t bove « ulatir ir I 1 5 
—— ™ tland m il i " ¥ be | a + ap shi atic an hs £50 ’ , ’ ' one 
Manage f tiser nt Jepartment ss JL & mm “eo . OOUT 
— Limited, La B S vage, Ludg ~ Hill, London, E.c endl » Ant 
£175 5 5y oe 3, 0008 
TWENTY ) clippers 
Delivery at ( 1 or For 
its are used in the eign Seaports £1 extra 


MANUFACTURE ol 


We undertake the loca- 
tion of sites and boring 
’ 
at lump sum prices 
E ORDON jLwoRTH under guarantee of 
** No full supply no pay.” 
\ 


Particulars m appitca- 


Tomato ~_ — 
ilfully blended by our special Ww. MANSFIELD & Co$ 





process e a Sauce fit for a king— 17 Brunswick Street, LIVERPOOL. 
d 1 unsurpassable Makers rw ng I P Windm . Ol Engines, and 
as APPETISING, ‘DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. | ae ovine en fap 











L_Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and I/- per bottle. 
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THERE IS 


ONLY ONE CURE 


INDIGESTION 


BUT THERE IS ONE CURE 


Try it To-day—without cost. | 4% %Kilmarnot, writes: a 
INDIGESTION—even in its worst stages | rily 








k, writes: 





The sample you sent is really extraordinarily 
can be cured without trouble and without self- 


at once 


rapid in effect, and certainly stops Indigestion 
denial. Three things 


common-sense, and a 

There are three m 
sufferers from Indige 
to obtain relief. 

(1) They starve 
themselves. 

(2) They take 
Pepsine Mixtures. 

(3) They take 
Purgatives. 

Nothing 
more 
less, 


STARVATION IS 
NO GOOD. If certain 


organs of the body 


could be 


unwise or use- 


are needed —intelligence, 
little knowledge. 
istakes usually made by 


Mr. G., of Kentish Town Road, London, write 
** 1 tried Cicfa primarily for ¢ 


nstipation, and 


: ole i it is certainly the best remedy I have ever used 
stion in their endeavour for this complaint, and the only one which 
| does not cause any discomtort whatever.” 


GASES in Stomach, or eructations. 

Sharp Neuralgic HEADACHES. 

ACID in Stomach with Heartburn. 

TONGUE coated white all 
over. 

COMPLEXION blotchy, 
with Redness of Nose, 
Spots, and Pimples. 

EATING not desired, Vomit 
ing occasionally. 

PAINS darting through 
Chest and Burning Spot 
between Shoulder Blades. 





GASES in Bowel, or Flatu- 
lence. 






If these facts have 
convinced you, and you 
are a sufferer from In- 
digestion, get a tube of 
Cicfa from your Chemist 
NOW. 

BUT— if there remains 
the slightest doubt in 
your mind, do not pur- 
chase Cicfa, but ask us 
to prove these state- 
ments by sending to us 











have ceased to per STOMACH 
for th atural ~ Dull, Heavy HEADACHES. 
— — ee free oS ACID in the Blood, causing 
functions, you will not YOU nave, (a) Teeth on edge, \b) Gout, 
mend matters by gis /BOWEL! ws c) Rheumatism. 

9 : e INDICES Tion = TONGUE coated yellow at 
ing them nothing to es 
do. What they want | ( COMPLEXION muddy or 

‘ A A A 


is work and nourish- 
ment; not idleness. 


PEPSINE MIX- 
TURES are no good 


for this reason. Only one-quarter of the food 
you consume is digested in the Stomach; the 
rest is digested in the Bowel. 
digest food in the Stomach, but not in the 
Bowel. They can, therefore, give no relief 
whatever in Bowel Indigestion. 


PURGATIVES give temporary relief only 
to increase the trouble afterwards. Purgatiz 
do not digest food, they simply expel it, and the 
Bowel gradually depends more and more upon 
artificial assistance. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE CURE FOR INDIGESTION ? 

Clearly it must be something which will 
digest the food in the Stomach and also the food 
in the Bowel. There is only one remedy that 
will do this, and that is the wonderful scientific 
remedy, CICFA. 


taste in mouth. 


musery 





pas 
EATING disliked or loathed. 


Pains in Bowels, Griping & Constipation with all its 


Pepsine Mixtures | 








for a liberal free sample 
of Cicfa, which will con- 
vince you. See coupon 
below, 


BE WARY! There are 
47 Different Imitations 
of Cicfa at 6d. or 7}d 
Not one of them is in the least like CICFA. Not 
one of them was ever sold for BOWEL Indigestion 
until our advertisements appeared. ALL IMI 
TATIONS CONTAIN DRUGS. 

CICFA is sold everywhere, 
1s. 13d. and 2s. od. . 


ep-enprytirad Ree 


Send your Nam page (1 


ty. 
Biliousness and bad 


or direct, Price 





mp tage and 
ful é rT FA Only ‘ 
each family No person given a second sample. 








CAPSULOIDS (1909), Ltd., 
79 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London. 





or, June, 1gl4 -—— 
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OLDEST. CHEAPEST. ana STILL THE BEST. 
SIR CHAS. A. CAMERON, C- B., M. D., Medical Officer of Health and Analyst +7 





Dublin, etc. ete., writ 
, 


phosphates and potash, 1 {the preate 


British Medical Journal :—‘ Well : 
used by mothers nursing and by invalid 


USED IN REARING THE IMPERIAL CHILDREN OF RUSSIA. 


Nearly 90 Years’ Reputation. GOLD MEDALS London, 1900 & 1906, also Paris. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE IN TINS; ALSO 40. PACKETS. 
Useful Booklet ‘HINTS ABOUT BABY,” by a Trained Nurse, sent post free on mentioning “ The Quiver.” 


t utility in supplying the i l other in < 


ted for the u f ren and aged people . e 
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A DOCTOR'S ADVICE. 

Mrs. G. Howipay, 72 ee Road, Hammersmith, writes :—‘*‘ My Baby Charles has been 
reared entirely ur Food of three weeks. When born he weighed 7 lbs., but did not 
thrive on his natural 1 Ik. and UNDI R PHE ADVICE OF DOCTOR - , bull Palace Road, 
HE W AS PUT "ON YOUR FOOD. Ile is now six months old, and weighs 164 II I an 
thankful to say he has never had any troubles since he first started it, and is 1 ry W t healthy 
boy PR EVIOUS TO TRYING YOUR FOOD WE TRIED OTHERS WHICHIL WERE 
MORE |! XI I = E, BUT WHICH DID NOT AGREE WITH HIM SO WELL AS 
‘NEAVE’S. vember 17th, 1913. 








SAMPLE for 2d. postage. JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE. f 
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“I have always used the VINOLIA PREPARATIONS 
with great satisfaction.” wwe He (i 
i 


ROYAL VINOLIA CREAM. 


T is difficult to retain a good complexion in all weathers and in varying con- 
ditions of physical fitness, but much can be done to ensure this desirable 
state if the skin itself is kept firm and pliable with the aid of Royal Vinolia 
Cream. This delightfully soothing and antiseptic Cream frees the pores 
and invigorates their action, and thus tends to perfect skin health. Royal 
Vinolia Cream is specially medicated, and gives instant relief in all cases of 
skin irritation and eruption. Its healing properties in this connection have 
long been recognized by the medical profession who strongly recommend it. 


1 ad 


When buying totlet preparations be sure to obtain 


» 
A : nolla | 
/ amge of tnis deli ui serie Ach every mist. | 
Price «© 11d. and 1/7 per tin. i} ¢ 
VINOLIA COMPANY Same LONDON AND PARIS, RO 

~— 


LIMITED. 
RV 168—23 ~~ 


- —_—_—_ - 
‘an \ 
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Vitality 


is the very essence of 
life—it is the living force that 
for ever impels us onward—that 
fills us with the will to do, the 
power to enjoy, the strength to 
endure. . . 

It is vefality alone that gives 
us the power to live, and as the 
stream of this wonderful force ebbs or 
flows, so does the power to live—fo get 
the best out of every moment of lite 
diminish or increase. 





Every muscle, every fibre, every cell in 

7 the human body is zast:nct with vitality, 
Y but this vitality 1s continually being ex- 
pended and must continually be renewed. 


will therefore 
It the blood 
and the 


This re-vztalising of the whole body is the duty of the blood, and 
be seen how important it is that the blood be kept strong and vigorous. 
be allowed to become thin and weak (Anzmia) it cannot do its work properly, 
whole body suffers—digestion is impaired, nerves lose their tone, cheeks and lips fade, 
and a feeling of general listlessness and depression becomes chronic. Simple duties 
and one has no energy to spare for pleasure 


become an almost insupportable burden, 
apparent a course of IRON *‘JELLOIDS 


or fun. When such symptoms become 
should be commenced at once. 

IRON ‘JELLOIDS' make the blood rich and vigorous, with the result that it is able to properly 
carry out its work of re-vitalising the body so that energy and vigour are soon restored, appetite returns, 
cheeks and lips regain their colour, and one’s whole being glows with the sense of renewed vitality 
If life looks grey to you, if work is irksome, if you are always ‘‘ too tired'’ to take your share of 
the fun of life—remembe 


a fortnight’s trial (1/1!) will convince you that 


Iror Jelloids’ 


enrich the blood—renew vitality 


} 


Church Family Newspaper.—'' A reliable tonic which will Nursing Times.— The taking of an Iron Tonic ha 
restore one to energy and cheerfulness its Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ become a pleasure by the introduction of Iron ids 
which strengthen the blood and the nerves, and produce excellent preparation, Ir \ ire as nice ascl hat 
only g oli aller t For Anawmia, and the weakness attendant ind young pr e have been kn to think they were really 
on it,in men, women and children, this tonic, which ts very weet lron ‘ Jelloid ive won the approval ot the Medical 
palatable, is highly recommended." Profession, and are a real advance in tonic medication.” 

For Women, Iron’ Jelloids* No. 2 For Men, No — (Quinine). 
For Children, No. 1, Of all chemists, price 1/14 and 2/9, or direct from 


The ‘ Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 V.), 205 City Road, London, E.C. 


Be sure you take Iron Jelloids 3 times a day 
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Ancient 


P. H. 


ancesto 1 in this article Mr 
and 


ir country 


— 





DITCHFIELD, 


into sad disrepute, but they held a distinct place in the life of our 


OWn IS 


FAIRS 


and Modern 


M.A. 


Ditchfield takes us back to “ the good old days 
all the fun of the fair.” 


and a nuisance, and for that reason they 


our village youths have been suppressed. 
ill love to flock to see But it is not always easy to suppress a 
t ‘r round—driven by fair. Mark the continued contest that has 
L ( hich also play hideous been going on for years at Mitcham, where 
rgans gi it popular tunes—and the the showmen have upheld their rights in 
SW s, st \ menageries, and “ all spite of all legal, constituted, and manorial 
the fu ;% r.”” The modern show authorities arrayed against them. The fair 
lan des} t modern inventions: you is supposed to have been granted by Queen 
st { phsand biographs, heat Elizabeth, who stayed three days at the 
penny-in-the-slot will house of Sir Julius Cesar in Mitcham on 


‘ 


rtul sights ; 


and then 


her way to her palace of Nonsuch, at Ewell, 


u can h ir fortune told, or shy at [he curious fact about this famous tair is 
‘ t At Sal shoot at minia- that when, some years ago, the persons 
lisplays of boxing, appointed as trustees for the purpose ot 
ivi | togray taken of yourself, o1 putting an end to it proceeded to buy the 
h and all tor a right of holding the tair, they found that 
they were by prescription saddled with a 
trust to hold it, whether they liked it or 
Popular with the Rustics not, for the benetit of the villagers. So the 
No ir is popular—at least, fair goes on merrily every year, much to 
th t I There are others who do the annoyance of those who tried to stop it. 
th so much favour Phe Fairs are held by prescriptive nght or by 
| bellowing organs special grant from a sovereign, and it is not 
So1 ot these so-called easy to abrogate those rights in this country 
ul degenerated into a wherein custom Is respected and often has 
. rnal if not into a scandal the force of law. Much history is attached 

870 727 
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The fair is popular 


at least, with the rustics ’ —v 


to them. They have played a prominent part 
in the development of English trade By 
I the greater part ol the commerce of this 
try was carried on at fairs when the 
ins of communication were limited, and 
before the days when railways revolutionised 
everythi 
Let us go back to the beginning and try 
1 catch a glimps« of the dawn of tair day. 
It name declares its origin It is the 
Latin feria, or holy day, the parish festival 
It was held on the feast day of the patron 


nt of 


the church 
friends and neig! 


ill 
ib the villagers 
unding parishes to take 
part in the festival services and to enjoy the 


each parish, whither 


urs ol 
| 


CR 


ed from the surrt 


amusements that followed. Chapmen, tak 
ing advantage of this popular gathering, 
t up thei stalls and booths to sell their 
produce, and minstrels and mountebanks 
tributed music and juggling, and there 
lancin the old country dances, which 

not really country dances, but contr 

the partners facing each other, as in 

the Sir Roger de Coverley, which may still 


QUIVER 


survive the tango and other innovations ; 
but as his dancing days are over, this de- 


ponent knoweth not. 


From Worship to Business 
And the 
East the great gatherings for religious ob- 


sO fair began. Just as in the 


servances became the centres of organised 
trading, such as the great fair held on 
September 15th on Mount ¢ alvary, when 


the productions of Europe were exe hanged 


for those of the East; just as in Germany 
the fair was called messen, a word derived 
from the Mass, or feast ; so in our country 
the fair was the feria, the parish festival, 


that had its origin in the patronal feast. 
Later on, when they grew into importance 
the development of trade, the King 
granted to an individual, a lord of the manor, 


mn 


r to a corporation or monastery, the right 


to hold a fair, and the right of collecting 
tolls on all goods brought to be sold and 
stallage tor the privilege of setting up 4 


stall was conferred on the beneficiary and 
became a source of great profit, especially 


= 
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when the poot tradesmen of the town were 
obliged to close their shops during the week 
of the fair, in order not to interfere with its 


pronts 


Huge Fairs 
But there were 
large and important that traders from all 


fairs and tairs, some so 


ngland, and even from many 


foreign countries, flocked to them and trans 


icted an enormous amount of business ; 
while othe were merely local gatherings, 
where farmers sold their cattle, and cottagers 





their ros and fowls and the products of 
their lustries 
Some wet! and continue to be, hiring 


fairs, where you may see young men with 


whipcord heir caps, standing in front of 


the inns, ready to be hired by the farmers 
vho come to seek carters. Women and girls, 
too, come to be hired; but their number 
lecreases every year, and the registry offices 

t as effectual agents between mistresses 


ind maids \bingdon Fair is a hiring fair, 
which no rustic in the adjoining villages ever 


You may see him trudging 


along the road in his Sunday suit, or riding 
in the carrier’s cart with his whole family, 
and he will “ just about ’’ enjoy himself. 
The great Goose Fair at Nottingham is a 
hiring fair, and is now one of the largest in 
the kingdom. 


Stourbridge and Smithfield 

But it is a dwarf, an insignificant non- 
entity, when compared with the giant fairs 
of old, two of which bear honoured names in 
These were Stour- 
Smithfield, 
London. The first was very remarkable. 
Imagine you see a bare cornfield with a 
solitary Norman chapel at one side of it. 


the annals of fairdom. 


bridge, near Cambridge, and 


There is no town nearer than Cambridge, 
nothing to attract a goodly company of 
traders; and yet each year there arose on 
this field at the beginning of September a 
mighty town of booths and tents, a con- 
course of traders from all parts of England 
and the Continent, and such piles of goods 
and merchandise as to exceed the heights of 
the wildest imagination. 

Why did they come to Stourbridge, of all 





“Collecting tolls on all goods to be sold, and 
Stallage for the privilege of setting up a stall.’’ a en 
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places in the world? The fact is that King 
John granted to the lepers of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen at Stourbridge, by Cambridge, a fair 
to be held in the close of the hospital on the 
Vigil and Feast of the Holy Cross. The little 
Norman chapel which I 
was the 


have mentioned 
chapel of this hospital of lepers. 
he site was convenient. The river Stour 
ind the Cam enabled merchants to convey 
their goods with ease to the fair-ground in 
barges from the ports and harbours on the 
East Coast he fame of the fair spread into 
uropean countries, and in the days of its 
splendour you might have seen Venetian and 
merchants, with 


their silks and velvets 


Genoese their rich stuffs, 


Flemish manutac- 


turers, with their linens ; the Spaniard, with 
his stock of iron; the Norwegian, with his 
tar and pitch; the Gascon, with his wines ; 


the Hanse merchants, with their furs and 
ambet 
and bailiffs eagerly 
making purchases, 
| should like to dwell on all the commodi- 
es that the English traders brought; but 


while monks and squires and earls 
flitted about 


college 


hat would require too long a space. In 


+} 


1e great square called the Duddery, where 
the wholesale clothiers or woollen manutac 
turers had their booths, there alone £100,000 
worth of goods was sold in less than a week, 


besides 


the prodigious trade of the whole 
sale men from London who transacted their 


business wholly in their pocket-books. Theit 
dealings far exceeded the actual sale ot 
ods brought to the fair. 
lhe shops or booths were built in rows, 


like streets, having 


each a name, such as 

Garlick Row, Booksellers’ Row, Cook Row, 
et and every commodity had its proper 
place, such as Cheese Fair, Hop Fair, and 
Wool Fait All sorts of traders were there 
eoldsmiths, toymen, braziers, turners, mil 
liner haberdashers hatters, mercers, 
rape! pewterers, etc, There were also 
taverns, coffee houses eating-houses where 
u could have made a hearty meal on 

! t ose, boiled pork, and other de licacies. 


The State Opening 


The fair was opened in state by the Vice 


( cellor of the University of Cambridge 
| the Mayor of the town, acc ompanied by 

e Members of Parliament, aldermen, re 
corder oldie and officers on horseback, 
ith music playing betore them, the criet 


scarlet on horseback, forming a grand 


procession; and the proclamation began 
with the familiar “OO yes! O yes! O yes!” 


a corruption of the old Norman 


?? 


French 
and bade 


make no 


“Ovyez!”’ meaning “ Hear y 
and 


all people keep the peace 


afirays or outcries, nor weal 


weapons ; 
ordered all vagrants and unruly persons to 
depart, and brewers and victuallers to sell 
only good and wholesome food and drink 
John Bunyan was doubtless familiar with 
the busy scene, as his description of “ 
Fair ” in “ 


Vanity 
Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
othe1 


accords very 


closely with pictures of the famous 
gathering which have come down to us. 
Stourbridge Fair is not quite dead, but 
its glories have passed away, other methods 
wealth of 


the world having supplanted the old 


of trading and distributing the 
lairs 
The University ceased to proclaim it after 
1855; but the Mayor, or hi 


declares it open and 


deputy, still 
a dish of white herrings 


still forms part of the opening ceremony, 


Bartholomew's 

All traces of the other great English fair 
that ot Smithfield, have 
vanished. In 1850 the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, as his custom was, went to proclaim it 
but found that 
Previous to that date 


Bartholomew’s, 


there was no tair to pro- 


claim. century after 
century since a grant was made to hold a 
Prior and tounder of the 
Henry I., this 


took place, until 


fair to Rahere, the 
monastery and hospital, by 
world-renowned gathering 


lern days destroyed its 


the abuses of mo 
character and ended its career. 
If we attended the tair in medieval times 


we should see within the Priory gates in the 


churchyard the booths and standings of the 
clothiers and drapers, ot pewterers al 
leather sellers and other traders, and with- 
out, in the open space betore the Priory, 


pleasure-seeket friars, jesters, tumblers 
and stilt-walkers 
Horse tai and sales of 


< were held 
on this spot every Friday 


cattle 
litzStephen 
Henry 
to the great 

that took place on the Feast ol 


the monk, described in the reign of 
Il. : but these 


annual fay 


had no relation 


St. Bartholomew, which we are attempting 
to describe and are in imagination visit 
We see the church crowded with wol 


shipper . the halt and ick praying 1or he li 


ing, the churchyard full of traders, the 


sheritt procla ming new young m 


bowling at ni 


epins, 
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wares, players performing a miracle play 
on a movable stage, bands of pipers, lowing 
oxen, neighing horses, and bleating sheep. 
It was a merry sight, this medieval Bartholo- 
mew Fair, 


** The Fun of the Fair” 

We should like to follow the fair through 
the ages and see all the sights and shows, 
but we can only catch a glimpse now and 
then. [he puppet shows were always an 
attraction, and the wild beasts—the first 
animal ever exhibited being “a large and 
beautiful young camel from Grand Cairo, in 
Egypt. The creature is 23 years old, his 
head and neck like those of a deer.’?” One 
Flockton, during the last half of the eight 
eenth century, was the prince of puppet 
showmen. He called his puppets the 
Italian Fantoccini, and made them work 


in a most lifelike manner. He was a con- 


jurer too, and the inventor of a wonder- 
ful clock which showed goo figures at work 
upon a variety of trades. “‘ Punch and 
Judy ” always attracted crowds, and there 
We read of Field- 


ing’s booth at the George Inn, where The 


were booths for actors 


Beggars’ Opera was played in 1728, and of 
Penkethman’s booth where Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw 
other plays saw the light at Bartholomew 
Fair 

[he audience included not only the 


were performed, and countless 


usual frequenters of fairs, but even royal 
visitors, noblemen, and great ladies, who 
flocked to the booths for amusement, and 





during the continuance of the fair the 
playhouses of London were closed. 

Such were some of the attractions of the 
fair, the last days of which were not edify- 
ing. Scenes of riot and debauch, of violence 
and lawlessness, disgraced the assembly. Its 
usefulness as a gathering for trade purposes 
had passed away, and it was well that the 
curtain should have been rung down. 

But the scene is still set in other places 

at Honiton, Devonshire, for example- 
where the fair dates back to the year 1257, 
and the town-crier still proclaims it, dressed 
in old-world uniform and carrying a pole 
decorated with gay flowers and surmounted 
by a large gilt model of a gloved hand. 


! Ovez!”’ he cries, “ the 


, Ovyez! ! 


Ovyez! 
fair’s begun, the glove is up. No man can 
be arrested till the glove is taken down.” 
Stow Green Fair, in Lincolnshire, resembled 
Stourbridge; it is held on an isolated 
common, and has been so held since the reign 
of Henry IIT. 
in England for merchandise, but is now 


It was one of the largest fairs 


only a small local affair, 

We who live in the country are attracting 
the attention of the townsfolk and_poli- 
ticlans. They tell us that we have poor 
cottages, mean wages, and tew amusements. 
Sometimes they speak from imperfect know- 
ledge, but it may be said with truth that 
life is often dull in the country. The rustic 
loves the fair day; it is connected with 
many memories and associations, and it 
would be a pity to prevent him trom enjoy- 
ing once a year “ all the fun of the fair.’ 








The Neighbourhood of St. Bartholomew's From the Map 65 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
































PETER WAS A FISHERMAN 


A Remarkable Story of the Church Catholic 


By DONOVAN BAYLEY 


_ Anthony Brandon left his rec- 

tory everyone thought that he had 
only gon for rest, but to himself it 
had his back on it 


turned 


It wv . large house, dating from the 


lays when to be the rector of a parish was 


be an important man, ranking next to 
squil r the lord of the manor, and it 
1 vanities in it like Adam's fireplaces, 
ide oaken staircase, and panelled rooms. 

dead and gone people of im- 


rtance had known it well, and its tenants 
l felt that all was well with a world the 
ch curtsied picturesquely 

ght of 1 broad-brimmed hat and the 

t re had gone, and the rights 
the | t manor were vested in a 
col ny. Only the parson was 

the old traditions in the 

\ on a wage of two 

Is week [wo pounds ten a 
ek will t keep up a house with «ten 
Ire l acre of gardens, so the 
Is gre ere pansies and wallflowers, 
ck Carnatior rose love-lies-bleeding, 
nd mat her old-world tlower had 
Spider 1 their webs unmolested in 
mange! and the tloor-boards of the 
empty hay-loft rotted unchecked rhe 
tavel of the drive was clean, but that 
vas because parson himself had toilsomely 
eded it in ] pare time (ot the great 


used, and the 


others were empty and bare. Their keys 
might have rusted to their locks for all the 
turning they had 
Anthony Brandon 
“keep up appearances ’ 


hard to 
a brave 


had fought 
and make 
show before the simple Lor “xl souls who were 
in his care, for he felt that, whatever hap- 
pened, the dignity of the great Church he 
be lowered. 

that the 
was scrag end ot 
that it 
a joint at all. 
too, for they 
sold the 
from off 


served must not 


But everyone knew joint he 


oftenest bought mutton, 
was not 


His 


were 


knew, too, 


bought 


and everyone 
often that he 
clothes him, 
old, and and 
apples in his orchard, the grapes 
irom 


betrayed 
worn, glossy. He 


his vines the currants his bushes, 
the lettuces | 
It was so plain that he had 


and though the 


could 


even e grew, when he 
find 
to contrive, and contrive ; 
money he had 
people, still it lowered his prestige in the 
eyes of his people. He gentleman,” 
but he could not live like one, 


a buyer 


nearly all went to other 
was a” 
they knew ; 
for he had not the money. 

rhe one thing that kept his dignity from 
surrender was his Oxford manner and the 
air of authority that went with it. It was 
not enough to keep his church even halt 
full, and Sunday by Sunday the congrega- 
tion dwindled. It sometimes seemed to him 


that only those came to it who drank of the 


Church’s charity, which, in effect, was his 
charity. 

So, at the age of thirty-one, he turned his 
back on his work, fecling that he was deter 
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mined never to return to it, but to resign, 
and let some more winning man take it up 
to the 

He went to London, both to look up old 
the 
amongst its 


glory of God 


friends and to see if, in rush of it, 
nd the intellectuality myriad 
dwellings, he could not, perhaps, find new 
brighter He felt 


he failure lay in himself, 


inspiration and courage. 
that the cause of 
and he 
a better servant in that part of the fight 
called the Parish of 

It might be that 

ods keener in spirit, might go down 
there establish the the 


Church in the eyes of the honest yet narrow 


the 
wished that his Master might have 


Bramley. 


some man well off in 


and 


and re dignity of 


folk needing her help. The Church was 
ul that remained of the old England. All 
else had gone Iradesmen held the acres 


sacred to families old when Domesday 
rhe land, 


an industry,” 


nce 


Book was compiled more and 


more, was being ‘‘ run as and 


inter 
the 


less aS a 


and 
cept ndent 


community ol 


families, all of whom, from 


lords to the labourers, were essential to 
each other Everything was unsettled 
rhe young men were going The old 

house was used as a week-end 


squire S 


place by a wholesale draper, at whom the 


country folk only stared in a seemingly 
dull way 

The tlood was rising, and the one rock 
standing out above it to tell of what had 
been wa the Church He, the parson 
was the only man left of the old order 
and he was ineffectual, try as he would 
For how can a man uphold such an order 


as that on two pounds ten shillings a week 


So he was in the mood to desert the old 
order and leave his post to the chance that 
the man sent to relieve him might be a 
better man than he. Now, he had given up 
much for the sake of his work He had 


left an office in Whitehall because when his 


Master called 


to that 


him he knew no other answer 
He began 
onder if it had been the Master, and not 


the false message of 


summons than obedience 


tow 


some enemy of man 


kind, for he felt himself a failure, believed 
that he had done more harm than good 
So it was, in his shabby clothes, he came 
to London and his mother’s house And, at 
mother’s house, he met Vivienne again 

1 found he had an old battle to tight out 
once more, for she spoke to him, when she 


him, as though tour years had not gone 


4 


by, but four days only. since they had last 


touched one another. 
He had decided that Vivienne was not | 
the wife for him, a country parson, with 


little money and much work. He had 
judged her = superficially lo 


seemed to be one of those w 


him she 


omen who 
cannot be parted from the pl isant things 
of life. She was not he told himself, a 
rose to bloom in a by-road hedge, and vet ; 
he loved her. He loved her well enough | 
to leave her with no faintest thought of 
coming back to her, and, more yet, so well 
that no other woman allured him for even 
the little space ot time it takes for an eye- 
lash to kiss a velvet cheek and rise again | 
When, suddenly, he returned to his 
mother’s house, he found Vivienne staying | 
there indefinitely. rhe two women were 
talking of him even while his hand was on 
the knocket When were those two not j 


talking of him 
His mother, quick to read his face, asked 


him no 








questior but accepted his pres 

ence with her with quiet thanktulness 
knowing that he would tell her what he 
had to tell her all in good time 

Vivienne, on the other hand, asked him 
many question until she " in the « 
woman's face that it was best to leay 
him to make his own ; incements in 
his own way 

‘Shall | go and see that his room 1s 
made ready for him sh ed, and Mrs 
Brandon nodded | 

“Are you ure you'd lhke me to 


Vivienne said, 
* Ves. deat 


That should have told him that he would 
have no ally in his mothe in his 
against the old temptati \ mot 
you must know, does not readily leave per- 
sonal service upon her only lving son to 


but he took it to mean 
to have him to 


and he thought 


another 
that 
a little while 


Woman 


she wanted 


tactful to make the opportunity 
Vivienne, when she had noothed his 
pillow and turned back the ell-aired sheet 


he place vhere his 2 
the pl where Hl 


of his bed, kissed 
would lie 
He had little to say to his mother, ex 


that he had come home to think things 


over and she, who knew more ol t 
world than otf countrs pal mace I 
help him very littl xeepti n the qui 


+ 
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sympathy she gave him. She felt that things “You're not a failure. What makes you 
y vel vrong in his work, and she told imagine it ?”’ 
Vivienne r dread “A church that grows emptier and 
If | iid marry,’’ the mother said, emptier, an influence that shrinks and 
‘+ would be better for him. Now, if you shrinks.” 
matt a “Ah! And you are the cause, you 
He’s never asked me,”’ Vivienne said. think ? ”’ 
Ther < him,”’ said Mrs. Brandon. “Yes, and no rhings are changing, and 
Vivi vhite first, and then red, said I can’t stop the change, nor turn it to any 
ind broke into tears. good I’m not so much beaten, I think, as 
Perhaps he’s come home to ask you,’’ baffled. There must be a way. I can't 
said the mother see it; that’s all.” 
Hi ldn’t have come home at all if He spoke of the difficulty he had in 
d known was here You know he keeping up his dignity as a priest of his 
ldn’t.’”’ Church; of the lethargy that seemed to 
He 1 no etfort to avoid being alone be coming upon the people to whom he 
t It was 
, escapr 
t Phere 
e. 1 his 
01 I ours 
; gs abe 
s to |} order 
Vin ld 
e |} ( to 
| I y ior 
\ on till 
| he 
+ he 
He 
\ 
S the 
Iked 
vard 
cn 
ed 
I S \ ‘ ‘ 
l 1 
\ very 
id, 
l am { 
I 
11 
L’ ve 


‘Tony, do you think I aidn t mean every word Draws by 


I said the day you asked me to marry you?’”’ Marold Copping. 


5 
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ministered ;; of the new lords of the soil 
who did nothing to help him, who cared 
little what befell him ot his doubts: and 
of the passing of the old order. 

I have fifty shillings a week,’ he said 
“and a great house to keep up. The same 
sort of thing must be going on in all the 
country places. The Church wants othet 
sorts of men than I. I have come away. | 


don’t think I shall ever go back.”’ 


But,’’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t understand.” 
What is it that vou don’t under 
stand 
This dignity of the Church, and this 
talk about the old order changing What 
is it that you really mean, Tony ?”’ 
“It’s like this My people are country 


folk, labourers, hedgers, ditchers rhey've 
got a great respect fot what thev call ‘ the 
gentry,’ and they follow them; only there 


follow. I think, in 
my parish, apart from the doctor, who's an 


man left 


are hardly any left to 


agnostic, I’m the only they would 


recognise as being superior to themselves 


and they will hardly recognise me because 
I'm so obviously struggling l can’t give 
them the charity they expect, and I lose 


place in their eyes because of it Some ot 
their hats to 
personally 
thing, but 


Church 1s 


them touch me, but most of 
don’t care 
the lack 


losing, for 


them don’t, now | 
that sort ot 
that the 
the more they regard me as 
I see,’ You've little to give 
them, so they've little to lose by neglecting 


a Tap 1o! 
of it shows 
being 


she said 


ou 

You can put it that way.” 

Isn't that the only way to put it You 
want them to touch their hats to you be 
cause it means if they do that they will 
fill your church 

Roughly, you are partly right Vivi 


don’t think | 
anything but my office, do 


enn you 


want respect lor 


you 


“No, Tony 1 don’t misunderstand lke 
that, but many people would Now, Peter 
is a fisherman h vic “Tony 1\ 
are you a parson 
Peter was a fisherman? Why am I a 
parson 
‘y 


“ For the same 
herman, | bel 
* And Peter had no organised Church—to 


which counts folk took o then 


“T've thought of that,” he said. “ I¢ 
isn’t the same thing, though.” 

“Was Peter very dignified ’ she asked 

** He had dignity, no doubt.’ 


But what gave it him ?’ 

Phe lite he led and the truth he taught 
What 
fony, either you’re working for your- 


else ?”’ 


self, or you are not working for yourself, 


You alone know 

* Well 

*“*T think I know which it is. Would you 
rather | said no more 


Go on,” he said. 
Fhen | wall lirst, yvou’re worried be- 
cause you haven't got what vou consider 


enough money to uphold the dignity of your 
Church You 


what is going to happen to-morrow, and the 


othee, of your worry about 


next day, and next week, and next vear.” 
“Can | help it 
“Yes. Believe what you preach.” 


He flushed, and she saw it. 
‘Don't be angry Pony, either you be 
lieve in Christ, or you don't 
i l do <3 hie said 
Phen why not believe Him, too?” 


“What do you mean?” 
I mean that you ought to go back to 
your parish, and begin to do a few of the 
things He tells you to do. First of all, you 


thing which is the sole 


for which you exist 


have one purpose 
You have to go every- 
where and make people believe what you 
believe.”’ 

come to listen.” 


them It's not their 


“Fewer and fewer! 


Then go 


altel 


business to come to you. It's your business 
to go to them Hunt them out, and give 
them no peace until you've hammered it 
home Never mind your dignity or the 


dignity of the Chureh. Go after them.” 
| don't know how the dl 1 ike it rhey 


haven't been used to it, and they don’t like 
new ideas like that 

It doesn’t matter what they like. What 
matters is what they believe When Peter 
was a fisherman he cast his nets. When he 
was a fisher of men he didn’t wait for the 
men to come to him to be caught, and he 


* Perl 


didn't say laps they n't like what 
I'm doing because it’s new,’ did he 

Then that great parsonage of yours 
What use is it to you What you want Is 
1 two-roomed cottage, and that’s a great 
deal mor Iie had. By and by you 


NOW 


Phey'll 
God.”’ 


PETER 


want that. lodge you by 


turns, for the love ot 


But wv influence should I have with 
them 

Do you mean, would they look up to 
VC No they wouldn't. They'd love 
you, and look up to your Master. You're in 


a service that doesn’t include soft living and 
Ihe bare 
that, before they became 


dignity amongst its advantages. 


footed friars knew 


baref 1 only in deed and not in spirit 
What wv 1 enough tor your Master is 
too good for you.” 
But would the Bishop say ? ” 
What does it matter? If he approves, 
then he h a right to bea Bishop If he 
doesn’t, then let him do what he likes It’s 
simple I drove you out because of it 
db er out I never go to church. 
I don’t it It doesn’t help me to go 
and hear the sort of stuff that’s said in 
churcl I know it by heart Do you 
know, I’ve never had a soul come near me 
know why I don’t go. I’ve never had one 
in come to see if I want Christ. There's 
not been o1 ot His servants come and 
| me that He wants me I don’t go to 
church I'm bevond the pale Now, 
I’m be l the pale, isn’t it time some 
came nd, if necessary, dragged me 
He t for a long time, and she 
went o1 t er sewing, afraid that she 
| much, atraid that she had 
t l t him 
How | ive you been thinking this 
sort of isked, in the end 
Lv known it,’’ she said You 
tt very foolish ?”’ 
N r thought vou had feelings 
You ne ( erned yourself with what 
I t ight e onl taken account of 
I L se 1 | ked’ 
I’m 1 are right I wonder it 
ur Church i i livi 
a It dead it it dep vl 
t ( ( breaking dow inal 
\ on caste will share it 
te > f ir creed’s a livir 
t hen do what it say 
10 if Hle didn’t mean it when He 
id Take » t wht tor the morrow’ 
Surely He t what He said ?” 
WI 
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Phen go back to your work, stop worry- 


ing about silly external things, and obey 


orders. Rake the sinners in, Tony. That’s 
Go on doing that. That’s all. 
God and the God 


doesn’t matter whether they 


your job 
Put the 
into them. It 
touch their hats to your Church, so long as 


love of fear ol 


they go down on their knees to God.” 
“When I felt | 
[ had a sort of hope that it wasn’t 


must come to London,” 
he said, *‘ 
Vivienne, will you 


for nothing. It wasn’t. 


come with me, and help me?” 


“Why do you ask me that ?”’ 

“Because | need you, and I love you. 
I’ve always loved you; but once I thought 
I couldn’t afford vou. Vivienne, it’ll be 


harder for you now than it would have been 


three years ago. Can you face it ? 


“Tf you love me, and if you need me, I 


can face anything. I’m as strong in my 
Way as you are in yours. What is there you 
can suffer that I couldn’t suffer too ? Be- 
sides, people are so soft nowadays. They 


want so much, and therefore so little. 
You and I are healthy. 


We need only a little food, a sound roof, a 


get 


young, and we're 


few clothes, and each other.”’ 
Suddenly she was tongue-tied She felt 
that she had said far more than she should 


had 
herself in 


too great a 
the 
you preter it, 


that she taken 


upon 


have said 
responsibility advice 
she had 
in the sermon she had preached to him. 


lhe Church, with its centuries of political 


given him: or, if 


and sacerdotal experience, should, after all, 


know better than a girl, she thought. And 
yet, weren’t half the clergy in it complaining 


loosening ? 
through her mind in the 


that 
These things went 


their grip was 


time it took him to get out of his chair and 


reach her side 

He put his arms about her, and she hid 
her face. She had longed for just this so 
often, and now that it was hers she was 
choking with the shame that a girl feels 
when a man caresses her for the first time 


She was dumb enough now, but very eager 
to help him when she should become pos- 
sessed of the right. 

It she had had a 
have heard 
folly of 


ontessed 


mother she might pre 
truths ”’ 


parson, 


sently some ‘ home 


about the marrying a poor 


self-« a failure, and some 


who was 
when it was dis 


the 


shrewish enough nagging 
that she had 
become poorel vet 


covered urged parson to 
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Science, religion’s newest and exceedingly 
efficient handmaid, insists, however, that 
the less pampered is the body the finer a 
thing it becomes, just as, in the dawn, men 
realised that the softer their souls grew the 
greater the peril they were in. 

So it was that Parson Brandon brought 
home to his parish a wife, and the parish, 
with little hesitation, made up its mind 
that she was “quality” all right, and, 
accordingly, held itself ready to treat her as 
was fitting. Presently it forgot things like 
that, having new and strange tacts to con- 
sider 

[They came home together to the rectory, 
and she set about getting a meal for the 
two of them. He was astonished to see the 
ease and skill with which she got to work. 
He still had, in the back of his mind, a 
feeling that she was made for more allur- 
ing things than the cooking of meats and 
the lighting of fires on damp hearths. Yet 
she did both with an efficiency that robbed 
her of no grace. Her body bent to its task 
as though by long-formed habit; and her 
feet, that seemed made for little but 
languorous dancing, went tap-tap-tapping 
across the flags of the old kitchen as though 
they, and no others, had worn the hollow 
places in the stones. 


“Are you sorry you married me ? he 


asked. ‘You've seen what you'll have 
roe + 

“Sorry?” she cried. ‘ Why, this is 
luxury—luxury we must give up!” 


“Don’t attempt more than you can do 
day in, day out,’ he warned. ‘“ It seems 
fine and fresh to you now; 


but when 
you’ve been here, say, a year-and a day, 
what will it seem 
“We're going to be so busy that a year 
and a day will go so fast we shan’t notice 
them. Come and have your supper while it’s 
hot.”’ 
She put the food on the table, and then 
leant over his chai 
Pony, do you think I didn’t mean every 
word I said the day you asked me to marry 


, 
you 


‘Of course you meant it then.’ 


Ihen, of course, | mean it now. I’ve 
married you to help you. Be clear about 
that. If I thought I hindered you I'd go.” 

\nd, as is the way, he found his work to 
his hand when he went to seek it. He and 


Vivienne, splendid, and healthy, and young 


strode into Little Bramley and were halted 
by what is not new 
in trouble. 


the sight of a widow 
In short, she was sitting in the 
roadway amongst her pitiful furniture, ang 
there was a little crowd around her, includ- 
ing a Dissenting preat her. He, good man 
was down on his knees, very naively asking 
God there and then to find some solution of 
Widow Wait’s trouble. 

The preacher, seeing Brandon, rose and 
dusted his trousers. 

“This poor woman has been turned out 
of her little home, and she cannot find 
another to go to. She’s a hard-working soul 
but she cannot get a roof to cover her head’ 

“| know Mrs. Wait,’’ Brandon said, going 
to her. 
after a moment’s hesitation she took it. 


He held out his hand to her, and 


Parson had never shaken hands with her 
before. He did it now, she supposed, be- 


cause she was in such trouble. 


“e ” 


So you’ ve had to give up your cottage ? 
he said. 
“* Yes, sir. 


his labourers.’ 


Farmer do want it for one of 


, 


“I’m so sorry for you,’’ Vivienne said. 


“e >” 


Can’t you find anywhere else to go to 
** No. 
ma’am, you'd know cottages aren’t easy 


If you knowed these parts better, 


to find for widow women who aren’t farm 
hands. Here I be in the road, and here 
I be like to stay.” 

“oe you'll only have faith,’ said the 
preacher, “‘ it'll all come right. These things 
are sent to try us, to test us,” 

‘Good gracious me!” said Vivienne, 
“do you really think that God threw this 
poor woman into the road just to try her ? 
Or that sitting there getting 


on 


rheumatism 
will help her in any way 
* Take your things along to the rectory 
said Brandon quickly, before the preacher 
could commence a discussion on abstract 
theology. Phere’s room enough there for 
them. Can you get a cart ?” 

Mrs. Wait looked amazed 

* Did you say | could leave my turniture 


” she asked. 


at the rectory, sir 

“TIT did. Why shouldn't I 
Can you get a cart?” 

A tradesman in the crowd said that he 
would see to that, and he did, too, inside ten 
minute Vivienne, Brandon, the widow, 
the cart, and a dozen who spread the news 
rectory When 


afterward went to the 
her things had been put into one ot U 
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‘He shook hands all round. * Don’t forget,’ he said. Drawn by 


‘Sunday morning, at nine o'clock’ ’’—». 74l. 


are bedrooms Mrs. Wait took Vivienne 
| Lt her that she should not 
t al t having all these strange 


u} 
ld be helped 
you how kind I think you 


I won't take advantage 


Het are, just married, and in 
l then you get worried 

have had it happen 

it was I to do I’m 


there, | must go and get 


\\ ked Vivienne. ‘‘ Why not 


ma am 


\ll eason for you to be here 
1] I want you to pay 

u're able to settle your- 

me work for my lodgings, 

Work be blowed!”’ said Brandon. 
in ask my tniends to stav with me 


i» her house a minute 


Harold Copping 


I don’t expect them to work for their 
keep.” 

You’re an old friend of my husband's,” 
Vivienne said. ‘“ He’s often spoken about 
you to me, and | want to be one of your 
friends too, Of course, you'll stay with us. 
You can tell me heaps of things about the 
parish, and help me lots in that way.”’ 

But supposing some of your real friends 
came to see you, ma’am Ot course, I 
could keep to the kitchen,” she added. 

Better still,’ said Brandon, “ there’s a 
tumble-down fowl-house we could put you 
in! Come and stay with us, I dare say 
you'll have company soon.”’ 

Vivienne pressed his arm, and he knew 
that she approved of what he had done. 
Mrs. Wait, still protesting, was hustled up- 
stairs to put her room in order. 

“l’ve slept in this bed, ma’am, every 
night since 1 was married. It would have 
been hard She began to cry. ‘‘ You've 
changed Parson, ma’am,” she said. ‘“ He 
wouldn't have done this before he went 
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To think of me being 


away to be married 


i. visitor at the rectory I’m afraid there’s 


” 


people as won't like il 


I'll send my husband to talk to them, if 


[ hear of anythit of that sort,’’ Vivienne 
said ae People who'd resent your being 
here told a little about what 


need to be 
Christianity is.” 

Ah,”’ said Mrs. Wait, 
in the Bible and the Christianity 


‘the Christianity 


as 1s done 


aren't the same things.” 
Time they wer said Vivienne 
I do wonder how people will take it,” 
Brandon said to her later in the day. “ It’s 
all right in theory, but—— 
‘Tony, did you take her in because you 
were really sorry for her and wanted to 


have her here ? 
I did.” 
Phen that’s all that matters. If 


anyone 


dares to say anything to you against it, give 
them some red-hot doctrine.” 
Now in the old days Brandon had been 


worrving the authorities for months to take 
some steps to get old John Snaid’s cottage 

Old John was not 
anyone Ile poached 


still when he felt active enough, and he was 


made weather-tight 


in good odour with 


known as a vagabond all over the district. 
Phat, however, did not seem to Tony to be 
a good reason for housing the old fellow in 


a place that leaked with every shower 


He mentioned him to Vivienne, and Snaid 


was a visitor at the rectory within the hour 
Mrs. Wait did not quite like it, because she 
looked down upon poachers and such 
like,’ but she could not say anything, and 
soon found out that the old man was any 
thing but a bad sort, really. That is true 
or so many outca 


“ This is better than 
up,” Vivienne 
full,’’ 
“Two pounds ten 
her 
You’re a wor! hae 


goes out to work, like the resolute 


said. ‘‘ Mrs. Wait 
old soul 


she 1 nd she bri in eg and vege 
table and all sorts of thin with het I 
take them Wh t It makes her teel 
more comfortabl Poor old Snaid eats 
hardly anythi 1 Mrs. Wait attends to 
him We've 1 for to-da ol bo 
Isn’t that e1 

The doctor him alor the high 
road ( t him 


Mrs 


rectory 


Wait 


with 


you've cot 
Snaid up at thie 


and old 
you?” he 
said 
Yes.”’ 
‘What for 
Because | 
Couldn't 
the old 
hovel a 
It’s time 
Mrandon 


to.” 


a better reason. 


want 
It was 
hitted out of that 


have 


time man was 


you came to church,” said 

Nice sort of example you're 
setting, isn’t it ?”’ 

"if 308 you a leg-up, 

I wish had a_ better 

that'll do in the meanwhile.” 

Fhe doctor 


a group of men in a field, taking their mid- 


I'll come.” 


reason, but 


Pive 


you 


drove on, and Brandon found 


day rest They stood up when they saw 
him, and there was a itriendliness in their 
attitude towards him he had never found 
before 

“Well,” he said you won't come near 


I’ve had to hunt you out. 

| never see you 7?” 
“Meaning on Sunday, sir 
* Exactly 


“We be 


ot our 


me, so Why do 


>” 


that mortal tired after six days 


work— one began 


four miles 


away, don't 
you 
Iexactly il 


“All right, I'll 


night, and 


Saturday 


you on Sun 


come over on 
a talk with 
morning, 1! one of you Can put me up 
for the night You can, ¢ 
You've got a cottage all to 
Do you mane that, sil 
* T wouldn't say it, if I didn’t.” 
"* If so be as 


roughing it i! 


day 
»..1] 
in’t you, Bell 


! 
yoursell 


you can put up with such 


you'll be right welcom 


It don’t seem quite fitting, though, do tt 


lor you to 


* Don’t talk rot,’’ said Brandon 
you'll put me up you'll help mx I'm try 
in to help vou oO you might as well try 


“Well, sir, if you don’t mind sleeping } 


t labourn ma cottage 

On Sund mornin im gomg to talk 
to you about Som ( slept 
mange! d often enou hadn’t a fro 


at all. See what I meat 


but you’re a gentleman, Oxtord 


. } 
lf you're telling me I’m_ better ™ 


aid Brand 


qu uel 


NOW 


ls all round. ‘‘ Don’t forget,” 


He sho k han 


he said Sunday morning, at nine o’clock. 
I shall have to be in church at eleven.”’ 
| Well, that’s rum,” said Bell, when he 
had gon “ Asking to sleep the night in 
mv house! He didn’t seem to look down 
| on us chaps a bit did he 
And why should he ? ”’ said old Warren, 
ishi his drink. Warren had a fine sense 
is ( dignity. ‘‘ A few more like him 
ld d | 
Parsot uid Bell 
Most parsons be fools,” the old man 
} } 
mt 
See1 to me he believes in what he 
er man said *““T dare say 
s of ’e1 l but you can see this one 
he uuld he mind sleeping under 
No reason at all said Warren 
Vivient tor was astonishing her hus 
pr Whatever she could do tor 
She helped harassed mothers 
rk, turned mangles, washed 
till too weak tor such 
t d was in no wise the fine 
n>) of them, lending them 
strer her brains They were 
t 1 there were those 
t meddlesome, until 
lL to know why shi 
( cre USPIClOU Chey 
d anything like it be 
l lady What had a 
I r tasks and their hard 
\ ( they were afraid 
herself out. She found 
dithicult than her hus 
was young, and she was 
I harm trom the task 
M l why she did these 
to one ot her breeding 
frankly that a parson’s 
ve gentility, seeing 
‘ i son wa 
+here W 1uch of all this that they did 


PETER WAS 


A FISHERMAN 
not understand, but one thing became 
clearly plain—that the parson and his wife 
believed so firmly in what they preached 
that they ready to carry it out in 
deeds. They saw that it was not a beautiful 
abstraction to them, but the living words 
of the Man of Sorrows bearing fruit in the 


were 


twentieth century in the heart of an English 
thing was there, and it was a 
that had results they could 


county. The 
forcible thing, 
lay hold of. 
It brought 
not a word in it 


them that there is 
is not as true to-day 

It did 
And the 


simple 


home to 
that 
as it was when it was first spoken. 
things 
things it did were splendid things, 
things that every man, from ploughboy to 


Phat was the great point. 


King, could seize and delight in. 

It cut like shears through sophistries, 
and it had one test, “‘ Would I like that 
done to me rhe village idiot could 


that - 

Parson Brandon had got down amongst 
his folk. It he had not got down amongst 
them he could not have helped them much, 
could he Nor they 


him 


understand 
could have helped 


looked 


passing 


They no longer upon him as the 
order of the old 
and the lord of the 


picture ot 


last survival of the 
families, and the squire 

manor They got trom him a 
what the White Christ 
a Man who walked 


aristocracy ot Jud 


was, and is still, not 
arm with the 
1 and dined at the table 
a Man who looked 


died tot 


arm in 


ot the Roman rulers, but 


only at the spirit of things and 
the common peopl 


After all, it was tor tolk like old Warren, 


and Snaid, and Widow Wait. Squires, and 
lords of the manor, and cotton kings don't 
really teel they want Him. They know 


that there will be a place in heaven for 
them, shut off trom the common people by 
i red rope, where tradesmen-baronets will 
be on terms of perfect equality with real 
earls 


They are welcome to it, because the Son 
ot Man will be 
the common people, on the other 


, 


the red rope. 


quite content to be amongst 


side ot 
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SOME FLOWERS 
OF THE MOORLAND 


By H. PUREFOY FITZGERALD 


The wild flowers of the moorland have a beauty all their own. 


Here are some 


lovely examples. 


VERY nature lover will acknowledge 
the beauty and supremacy of the 
cultivated flowers of our English garden, 
especially in June, the flowering month. 
But the wild flowers of the hedges have 
a charm of their own. So, too, have the 
flowers of the moorland, such as the 
Heather, Cross-leaved Heath, Wohortle- 
berry, and Ivy-leaved Bell-flower, but 
there are many other familiar plants 
which may be found on the open moor- 
lands of our country, and these well merit 
a little extra attention. 


Golden Glory 

Perhaps there is no better known plant 
than the Gorse, which fills many an 
of our lands with a_ blaze 
golden glory 


acre 


ot 


common 


The Gorse, or Furze (Ulex Europaus), is 
a plant which requires but little introduc- 
tion ; it is very widely spread and has 9 
many characteristics of its own, prickly 
ones especially, which makes an intro- 
duction superfluous. It is in bloom neatly 
all the year, which has given rise to the 
saving that ‘ when Gorse is out of bloom 
kissing out of fashion’; the chiel 
months for flowering are May and June 
and anyone who has once seen the big 
moors covered with the Gorse in full 
bloom, making a sea of gold, will not 
readily forget the sight. A 


is 


wonderful 

look at the flower will at once place it as 
one of the Pea tribe (Leguminose@), and 1 
vou happen to be up early in the morning, 
and will sit down and watch carefully, you 
will see the manner in which the plant dis 
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perses its pollen. 
Like all the rest of 
the family, the 
flower is comp sed 
of a big petal at 
the back, « ulled the 
standard, two side 
petals, and, in the 
front, two petals 
close together, 
forming what is 
termed the keel. 
Inside the keel are 
placed the ten sta- 
mens, nine of them 
formed into a tube 
ind the other one 
smaller, placed at 
the back in the 
middle of these will 
be found the pistil 
If a bee happens 
to land on the keel 
fa ripe flower, as 


soon as it presses with its legs in order 
+ 41 
t 


Burnet Rose. 


open ctals to get at the honey, 
little explosion takes place; the 
bundle of stamens fits into the keel 
so tightly that, when the two petals 
pressed, they burst out and shower 


to the bec If the insect 

Visit a flower where this 
sion |] Iready taken place, the 
Stig! will he exposed, and as the 


for honey at the base cf 


4Ormentil. 
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Photo : Henry troing. 


the flower this comes in contact with some 
of the pollen on the bee’s body and so 
becomes fertilised. 


On a hot day in summer the seed pods 


of the Furze burst and make a very audible 
crackling, the young seeds being shot out 


to some distance. 


As this plant is fond 


of growing in spots which sometimes be- 


come very dry 


its leaves are tightly rolled 


up so as to form pointed spikes. ‘This 
prevents too much evaporation from the 





Photo: Henry ireing. 


plant taking 
place, and some 
of the work of 
the leaves inl 
feeding the plant 
is done by the 
green stem in 
stead. 

The Dwarf 
Gorse (Ulex 
nanus) is a less 
common plant, 
but it should be 
looked for on 
heaths and waste 
places; it is a 
small and verv 
spiny edition of 
the Common 
Furze, but the 
two can be 
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readily distinguished from each other by 
the following points: the flower stalks of 
both have small leaves or bracts, those of 
the Common Furze being wider than the 
flower stalk, whilst in the Dwarf Furze they 
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Gorse. 


are narrower or the same width ; again, 
the calyx of the Common Gorse is hairy, 
and in the other it is smooth. 
plant flowers during the late summer and 
autumn, the blossoms being more golden 
in colour than those of its stouter congener 


The latter 


i 


Burnet Rose 

In dry, heathy places, chiefly near the 
seaside, the Burnet Rose (Rosa spinosis- 
sima) is to be found. It cannot properly 
be described as a moorland plant, but 
rather as a denizen of the sandy wastes, 
It grows as a tiny bush from one to two 
feet in height; its name expresses well 
the care that must be taken in plucking 
it, for it is well armed with many very 
sharp, spiny prickles. ‘The solitary flowers 
spring from the end of each branch, these 
being small and generally white, though 
sometimes of a pinkish hue; the fruit 
which follows in the autumn is nearly 
globular in shape and black in colour, 
The Burnet Rose is the origin of the garden 
Scotch Roses. 


Tormentil 

The Tormentil (Potentilla procumbens 
grows abundantly on moors, heaths, in 
woods, and in other like places ; it will 
readily be recognised as a member of the 
Rose family, and as a near relation of the 
Barren Strawberry (P. stevt/is) and of the 
Silverweed (P. anserina). Both the leaves 
and stems are clothed with silky hairs; 
the lower leaves are generally stalked, but 
the upper ones spring from a point close 
to the stems, being divided into three 
or sometimes five, toothed leaflets. The 
flowers are very bright yellow, with four 
petals. 


Milkwort 
The Milkwort (Polygala — vulgans 
abounds in heathy places, the flowers 


being generally blue, but very often white 
or pink ; they are irregular in shape, with 
three petals, two of them being oblong 
and the third keel-shaped, with a small 
crest at the apex ; traces of two other 
petals reduced to small scales will probably 
be seen if the flower is carefully examined 
There are five sepals, two of which are 
larger than the rest and coloured, the other 
three greenish. ‘The curious form of the 
flower appears to aid in the cross-fertilisa- 
tion by bees, for close behind the stigma 
is a very viscid disc, which the bee's pt0- 
boscis comes in contact with when it 1s 
searching for honey, and this dise 1s with- 
drawn with the proboscis, carrying away 
polles: with it ; in this way it is conveyed 
to another flower, 


+ 








[IF LOST IN THE WOODS 


Can a Man Live on his Own Reésotirces ? 


By H. HESKETH-PRICHARD 


The moment a man finds he is lost in the woods is an exceedingly uncomfortable one. 


WI 


P' RHAPS I 
soc vhich are 


The First 


t ought he to do? 


This article, by an experienced naturalist, supplies the answer 


incidentally, brings the breath of primitive Nature to the jaded town-dweller. 


foremost 


l 


by those who 


position of a 


amongst 


discussed 


those sub- 


with peren- 


live close to 
man who loses 


tract of uninhabited country. 


t is an experience which most who 


iny considerable portion of their 


sts or in wildernesses have at one 


ther undergone. 
nt when a man 
t he is lost is an 
uncomfortable 
fact that the 
rtion of those 
is chance hap- 
to a species 
they seek to 

id movement ; 
his way or that, 
1! the wrong 
\ine out of every 
f the lost have 
result of this 
ntrollable im- 
have been 
which some in- 
nter or pros- 
when carrying 
small im- 

mut which no 

cr leave a main 
riven on by this 
hastened 
deeper and 
woods, used 


to no pur- 


lly died of 
en the know- 
imple rules 
ed his life. 
Rule 
rule for such ? 
» the moment 
t he is lost, 
fire and stay 





Hut in a 
Beech Wood. 
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by it, leaving the rest to his comrades, 
among whom there is sure to be one with 
experience who will know how to institute 
and carry out a search. 

In this article, however, I do not propose 
to deal with the tyro but with the expert, 
for experts sometimes manage to make mis- 
takes. Their gain is that they know how to 
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Henry broing. 
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A "3 
bu 


A White Man's 


Camp. 
retrieve them. In this connection there 1s 
a story of an Indian guide, who with his 


employer, a white man, was hunting in the 
Newfoundland forests. Fhe day 
and for hours the two had travelled through 
miles of thick birch and spruce, seeking the 
At last 
his grub-bag and 


was musty, 


camp they had left in the morning. 
the Indian 
seated himself 
lost ! 
not l =,” 


down 
a fallen tree. 
‘Oh, no, Indian 


threw 
upon * Indian 
sald the white man. 


replied the guide, speaking, as the 


Indians do, inthe third person, ‘‘ Indian not 
lost ; camp lost The simple meaning of 
which was that the Indian with his rifle and 


his erub bag could neve! be lost ; the woods 


were his home, he could support himself in 


them 


lacking 


camp, 


similar case, a man 
failed to find 


lie, 


for weeks Ina 


knowledge, if he lis 
would almost inevitably 


Inevitable Hardships 
Apart da 


i 


itua- 
| he 


erous side, the 


full of hardships 


Irom it 


tion of being lost i 





Gathorne-Hardy. 


unlucky individual has probably neither food 


nor covering, but ‘ what he stands up in,” 
his rifle, his knife and matches. Night may 
be coming on, and the forest is perhaps 


covered with a carpet of snow : he is soaking 
wet, and altogether, for one inexperienced in 
the enough. 


will 


sorry 
endeavour to light a fire, 
through the dark 


woodcratt, prospect 1s 
Such a 
and will crouch 
hours; if he dozes, the fire will probably go 
out. Thus the hardships ot the night will 
weaken him more than the hurried efforts ol 
a severe strain on his 


man 
beside it 


the day, and impose 
constitution just when he needs his strength 
most. 

Now let us for a 
expert woodsman is lost or finds himself for 


moment imagine that an 


some reason unable to return to camp ; that 
the far on in the afternoon of 4 
winter's day; that the falling ; 


and that, from pushing his way through the 
to the skin. 


hour is 
SNOW 1s 


thick-growing trees, he is wet 


° La 
Ihe moment such a man determines to make 


—~ 4 
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no further effort to reach camp he begins to 
look for a spot in which to pass the night. 
Whatever be the direction of the wind, he 
will choose some close clump of trees that 
will break its force, and in the shelter of 


which only a few of the falling snowflakes 


will reach him. Having found a promising 
place, the first efforts of a tenderfoot would 
almost certainly be directed towards an 
attempt to light a fire. But not so the 
old hand. Having made choice of a well- 
screened spot, he walks away into the sur- 


rounding forest in search of dead trees which 


can push down—supposing he has no axe 
and carry bodily to his camping-place. 
He will go on collecting wood until he has 
gathered enough for his purposes, one of 


1 


which is to keep a large fire alight during the 
whole night, for the old hand has no desire 
to turn out at three in the black morning to 
bring in more wood ! 


Having collected a large pile of dead wood, 


our man does not even vet light his fire ; he 


An Indian 
Tepee. 


THE WOODS 


once again walks off into the forest, this 
time in search of a birch-tree. If he is for- 
tunate enough to discover one, and particu- 
larly if it be a tree of some girth, he takes out 
his knife and makes a deep incision as high 
as he can reach; he then draws the knife 
downwards nearly to the ground. A little 
loosening with the knife point, and he can 
thrust his fingers inside the bark which will 
peel off. Besides the outer, he peels off the 
inner layer; a portion of this he puts in his 
pocket; it is dry, and will serve to start his 
fire. He now carries the bark to his camp- 
ing-place. Next he goes out once more into 
the forest. This time he breaks off or cuts 
a number of boughs, preferably balsam, in- 
cluding a score or so three or four feet long, 
and perhaps five or six times as many 
smaller ones. This does not occupy ten 
minutes. 

He now returns finally to his camp. It is 
very cold and dark and forbidding, but little 


he cares for that. It will not be so long 
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He proceeds to clear away the snow from a 
space eight feet square in the lee of his clump 
of trees. Then he selects five or six of the 
largest and heaviest tree-trunks and _ piles 
them one on top of the other on the wind- 
ward side of his little clearing, till they torm 
a rampart some three or four feet high. Six 
feet away he makes a second rampart parallel 
to the first against which to build his fire. 
And now, at last, he takes out the birch-bark 
and begins to light the fire. With the aid 
of the birch-bark and a certain amount of 
skill, however bleak the night, he will have 
no difficulty in starting it, and by feeding 
it with the thin spiky branches and twigs of 
the dead trees, it will soon burn strongly 
enough to allow him to put on heavier wood 
and to feel its grateful heat. 


Making a Bed 

As soon as it is blazing he takes his balsam 
boughs and, holding them over and in the 
flames, dries them and begins to arrange his 
bed directly under the screen of the wind- 
ward rampart. 
first he raises the bed from the ground, the 


By using the heavy branches 


smaller boughs he places on top to make it 
rhe balsam gives out a delicious aro- 
When the bed is finished he 
into three parts, 


soit, 
matic smell. 
carefully 
which he places in a line along the leeward 


divides his fire 


rampart, so that the whole line of blaze is 
than himself. He then 
supper, if he happens to have any, after 


longer eats his 
which he piles on more logs and lies down on 
his bed of boughs in the shelter he has pre- 
pared, not forgetting first to place plenty of 
wood with which he intends to replenish the 
fire where he can reach it without difficulty. 
Thus in the warmth of 
he sleeps in comfort, even if the thermometer 


his seven-foot fire 


marks 20 degrees below zero. 

Of course, a man with an axe could make 
a far more adequate shelter in a matter of 
minutes in the form shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

One evening, beside a Canadian camp-fire, 
we were discussing the subject of being lost 
in an unknown forest in the interior of the 
country, and considering what articles were 
most essential to the continuation of life in 
those circumstances. The time of year was 
November, and the 
come. At length the 


what each man of us 


iow was beginning to 

question arose as to 
would choose, and in 
what order, 


Curiously enough everyone named the 
same four articles as first choices and in 
almost the same order: 1, A rifle and 50 car- 
tridges ; 2, a box of matches; 3, an axe; 
After that votes were 
divided between tobacco, salt, an H.B.C. 
blanket and a knife, but all 


acknowledged to be 


4, a cooking-pot. 


four were 


luxuries, not neces- 
sities. 

With such an outfit, viz. rifle, cartridges, 
matches,axe and cooking-pot, general opinion 
that a 


would be possible, or a residence as long 


agreed five-hundred-mile journey 


as the cartridges held out. This, of course, 
provided that there was a certain amount of 
big game in the country, caribou, moose, and 
bear. 


Bob’s Programme 

We then went on to discuss the matter in 
detail. Instead of giving cach individual's 
ideas, it will be well to let Bob speak, a man 
of sixty years, whose life had been spent in 
the woods. 

“I’m to be given the four things I choose, 
and I’m to have the clothes I’m wearing 
at this minute. In that case it’s lucky I 
slipped on my jersey before I sat down by 
this fire.” Bob looked up at the sky. “It 
wants a half-hour to dark, and it'll be a 
mighty cold night. And as I understands it, 
I’m supposed to be alone in the woods five 
hundred miles from anywhere with a rifle 
and cartridges, matches, an axe, and a cook- 
ing-pot. 

“Well, there’d be no time to do much 
before dark, except get straightened away 
for the night, which I'd pass by a fire as long 
I'd be up with the sun and see 
It would go 


as myself. 
about getting something to eat. 
hard with me if I didn’t kill a porcupine ora 
partridge, perhaps a moose or a caribou. | 
a log hut in twenty-four hours 
Then I'd get out after my 
winter's meat. When I'd got two or three 
deer I'd have a warm bed of their skins. It 
would be a lonesome winter and I’d miss 


could build 
with the axe. 


tobacco, but it'd be in no way, so to speak, 
dangerous. A man who knows the woods, 
and has used them, can’t come by any butt 
if he has them four things I mentioned, ¢x- 
cept by accident or starvation.” 

{ the necessl- 


This irreducible minimum « 
tics of lite is the triking when it 1s 


compart d to the 


more 
untold luxuries of modern 


civilisation, 
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Conclusion of No. 4 in “ Heart’s Desire” Series 


By Mrs. GEORGE 


R' PERT DEMPSTER lost no time in 
questioning his hostess as to the 
histor Woman who had 
to fill such a real place in his life. As 
had departed he put ina 


Dream 


ite conversation, whereupon 


rs. Mell seated herself on a 


deep 
r at the tarther side of the lawn, and 

I of mingled fatigue and 
ihat er, thank goodness! rhis 
nual gar party to the neighbourhood 
! like a nightmare. 1 feel ten 

n the last carriage has 


m the door Now! what 


DE 


HORNE VAIZEY 


But [I know, of course. 
You've fallen a victim to Eve Bisdée, and 
her beaux yeux. beautiful! It’s 
about once in a lifetime that one meets an 


can I do for you 
They are 


Englishwoman with such eyes as hers. It 
seems superfluous to have a tongue when all 
that one feels can be expressed so eloquently 
ina glance. l-ven now her eyes are wonder- 
ful; but if you’d seen her 


as a girl, be- 
tore 
‘** Before what rhat’s what I am waiting 
What happened to her ? 
rell me about it.” 
Mrs. Melhuish gave him a 
glance. 


to hear. Some 
tragedy, of course. 


searching 
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“You realised that—that she is not— 
like other people 

Rupert’s smile was half-sad, half-trium- 
phant. 

“ Not in the least 


we can discuss that later on. 


like other people. But 
I am waiting 
for your story.” 

Mrs. Melhuish leant her head on her hand, 
and her face fell into thoughtful lines. 
since she was a girl of 


gay 


I’ve known Eve 
eighteen—the loveliest 
and was lovely. 
only child, and her parents adored her, and 


and as 
She 


thing ! 


sweet as she was an 


what is by no means so usual—she adored 


them in return. They were not rich—quite 
poor, in fact; but the family was excep 
tional, and every visited them. When 
Ive came out, Mrs. Bisdée used to give 
charming little evenings, so simple and 
unpretentious, but so well done. Eve was 
so different, too, from the ordinary fatr, 


’ 
girl that she made quite a 
We expected her 
Chen one day they 


placid English 
ensation in the county. 


to make a great match. 


were all travelling together to Burnham to 
attend a Hunt Ball, and the train they were 
in *’ Mrs. Melhuish shuddered, as at a 
terrible remembrance: You will remember 
it—the Tunford accident—a terrible aftair! 
Over sixty passengers killed in the most 
ippalling circumstances. | ve escaped She 
was travelling with a friend in the rear part 
of the train. They were pulled out and 

rried up the bank, and there that poor 
child stood and looked on, helples mad 


dened, while her parents and the other poor 


wretches in the wrecked carriages lay 
pinned down, devoured by the flame 
Oh, my dear ma read ot such things, we 
onise over them r we think we agonise 
but imagine the real thing! Seeing, hearing, 
ithin a few vard vet as powerl as il 
( were at the other side of the world 
Well, Eve went through that torture, and 
t wrecked her lif She had brain fever, 
nd when that passed her mind remained 
Vhat hall | ‘ ouded, Yes that’s 
the right word It expresses exactly the 
truth There is a cloud hanging over her, 
hi ! out the ! Her memory. 1s 
impaired o t t i¢ does not remember 
rctual ¢ it there 1s an impre 
hort read It is ten years 
in tl the cloud has not 
lifted She liv ith our doctor and_ his 
wile they ar od, honest people, and 


do their best; but I wish sometimes she 
could have At the best of times 
they are not her type, and after ten vears 


a change. 


together 

“You say that the cloud has not lifted, 
Is she no better than at the 
the time?” 


beginning of 
Oh, yes! When one looks back over the 
years one can see that there is improve- 
ment. Her health is better, and she has 
lost her dread of society. At times, as you 
saw her to-day, one would hardly realise 
that she But the cloud 
falls. She is always sweet, always gentle 
but terribly, terribly sad.” 
* But better,”’ 
“She is going to get quite well. I am going 
Mrs. Melhuish ’’—he leant 
forward, his hand on the arm of her chair 
2 friend. It 
you at once 


was not normal. 


, 


Rupert insisted 


she S 
to make her well. 

you are my very kind is only 
right that I should tell 


l am going to marry Eve Bisdée!” 


“My dear Rupert !’’ cried Mrs. Melhuish 
deeply. Her face flushed, her mild eye 
showed a flash of anger. She was shocked; 
more than shocked— outraged Her voice 


Keally, this 1s 


app iling creatuft 


took an edge ot coldnes 


too much, Eve is a most 


rt 
and it is natural that a man should 
chivalrous and protective when he _ hears 
her history. But marriage ! That's un- 


thinkable! It offends me lease think ot 


what 


Rupert lifted hi 


'? 
SAVIN 


hand and laid it gently 
Fhey were old friend 
bac k had been able to spt LK 


without fear of offence 


you are 
on hers these two 
and for yeat 
together frankly 

Wait!’’ he 


be lore 


sald * Listen 
have to say you give your verdict 
What I 
it is eminently 
places with that doctor, and to see what 
rhere 


propose to do may be unusual 


sane, | propose to chat 
, 


can do towards removing that cloud. 


is only one way in which I can gain the mght 


and that is by going through a form 0 


marniage 1 
that com 


Pheretore a form ot 
Don't look at me in 
manner, dear lady ! 


pity I 


marriage. 
must be. 

muserating Chis 1s not 
philanthropy, it's not 
want to d 


it more than anything on earth! Now 4 


undertake this thing because | 
you understand ? 
love We talked of 
know for what I 


them tog¢ 
been wait 


have 


and you have 


ing It came to me 


moment when Eve's eves looked into mine 


am going to 


You know my ideas upon 


this afternoon, at the 
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From that moment there was no going 
back 

My dear Rupert!” cried Mrs. Melhuish 
again. The anger had faded from her face, 
but she looked infinitely distressed. With 


all her heart she wished that this meeting 
had never taken place. ‘‘ My dear Rupert, 
to have waited so long, and then to rush into 


folly like this ! I do know your ideas, and 
verv beautiful they are; all the more reason 


There 


is always the reverse side of the picture, and 


hould make no mistake. 


as you can love more keenly than other men, 
so of a certainty can you suffer more. You 
av feel powerfully attracted to poor Eve, 
ut you have no idea of the strain and weari- 
; of battling with a mind diseased. It’s 
hard enough when such a task comes to one 
obvious duty, but to choose it!” 

[ did not choose it,’’ Rupert said quietly. 

It has to 
be Don’t make it harder for me by mis- 


There » qui stion of choice. 


lerstandir For a moment I thought 
had come, but that was a mis- 
met my Queen, but I shall 
to ry for her before she is really 

nin Sy n vears I may have to serve 
perhaps for t seven years. Do you think 
lan W | deliberately choose such a 
It mething stronger than choice 
et | ind me. The simple truth is 
that I] no object in life but to help her 
to the light. 


I’m the only one who can 


L'il tell you some- 


a power over her which no 

uld obtain. Good heavens! 

t had ten years for their experi- 
H much longer would you have 
to stand by and wait If she 
they must be thankful 

chance of being cared for, for 

love inst {f money. I'll find her a nurse, 
We'll take 


ive in the sun, away from all 


the hact ; that 


hat can be had. 
She is atraid of those 
people, did you know that ? She is not 


My dear 
rhe question 


” 


She ints to come. 
is going to be ! 
your help ? 
was not easily convinced, 
nvinced in the end, as were, 


w relatives whom Eve pos- 


sessed All | been conscious that the time 
id Com rachange, and no more promis- 
Ing chang ld be imagined than the one 


m Eve's own point of view 
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that was to say. 
different matter. 


For Dempster it was a 
The relations felt it their 
duty to argue with him, to point out that 
he was recklessly shattering his life. But 
Dempster smiled and persisted. 

Very well, then; let him have his way. 
So Rupert and Eve were married, and 
immediately after set sail for Egypt. 


<fo 


One midsummer afternoon two years later 
Rupert Dempster walked along an exquisite 
North Wales which 
divides the rocky course of the river Dee 


stretch of road in 


from a sleepy canal with fern-covered banks 
and an overhanging arch of green. After 
the blazing Eastern lands in which the past 
years had been spent, the dewy loveliness 
of the scene was a delight to the senses, On 
every side rose the crests of green smiling 
hills, the river broke into ripples of foam 
round the scattered rocks which strewed its 
bed. Along the still stream to the left 
floated a miniature barge, carrying a gay 
awning overhead. This was the omnibus 
of the neighbourhood, plying up and down 
the stream several times a day, and, even as 
Rupert watched, its slow course was stayed, 
and one of the passengers alighted and 
walked slowly towards him. 

She was a slightly made girl with a notice- 
Under her 
wide-brimmed hat her face showed small 


able daintiness of movement. 


and pale, and her hair was of a light flaxen 
hue. Rupert knitted his brow, and his pace 
The girl walked 
with her eyes on the ground, oblivious of 
Another moment and they 


quickened instinctively. 


his approach 
were side by side, and Rupert gave a cry of 
recognition, 

“Lilith! It is Lilith! What an extra- 
ordinary chance, to meet you down here ! 
My dear 
you.” 

And _ indeed 


pleasure in his voice ; 


Lilith, I am so pleased to see 
there was unmistakable 
the somewhat worn 
face lightened with animation. He gripped 
the girl's hand with eager fingers, and she 
smiled back at him, a calm, unperturbed 
smile, as though she had parted from him 
but an hour betore. 

“How do you do, Rupert? Are you 
staying down here Is Mrs. Dempster with 
you 

“Yes. We have taken the house just 
behind those trees. Do you know it? You 
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cross the next bridge, and follow the lane 
to the left.” 
““ Yes, I know it 
Lilith walked by his side, her eyes gently 


I’m staying at the inn.” 


searching his but having vouchsafed 
these bare words of information, she added 


The silence lasted for several 


7ace ; 


nothing more. 
minutes; nevertheless it was with an over- 
whelming impression of answering a ques- 


tion, that Rupert spoke again, saying slowly : 


‘She is better, but she is not—cured. 
The attacks of depression come on less 
frequently ; but they still come. We are 


trying to ward off another at this moment. 
She grew tired of the East. For a time she 
delighted in it, and the novelty took her out 


of herself; but it became wearisome—the 
eternal glare, the absence of green, the 
medley of tongues. She wanted to come 
home. We've been wandering about for 
the last four months, and landed here last 
week, It’s a charming spot, and peaceful. 


It ought to do her good!” 
There was an appeal in his voice which a 


woman’s ear should have been quick to 
read, but Lilith made no response. She 
turned her strange, expressionless eyes first 
on the silent, shaded canal, then on the 
river, sparkling in the sun, its waters beat- 
ing against the jagged rocks. Until that 
moment Rupert had regarded the two 
streams from an artistic standpoint only ; 
now of a sudden they seemed charged with 
a spiritual meaning Peace and storm, 
stagnation and action, life and death—he 


saw them all in the contrast between those 
two streams, and for the first time a doubt 
crept into his mind whether he had done 
well for Eve in shielding her from the great 
current of life, and lapping her round with 
He turned abruptly to the 


girl and put another question : 


eternal calm. 


“* Will you come with me now and see her ? 
I think perhaps you might do her good.” 


Yes, I will come Jalith answered, with 
a courteous indifference at which Rupert 
smiled with grim amusement For two 
long years he had guarded his treasure with 
never-ceasing vigilance, finding for her the 
most secluded retreats, where no alien eye 
hould disturb her repose, avoiding the 
ociety of his fellow-creatures as if it had 
been the plague. And now at last he had 
ictually invited an outsider to disturb that 
calm, and she had received the honour 
with the indifference accorded to the most 


uw 


ordinary of invitations. But, after all, what 
Who had ever yet seen 


Lilith moved out of her colossal calm! 


had he expected ? 


Rupert led the way towards his temporary 
home, opened the gate, and escorted Lilith 
through a brilliant tangle of garden to the 
front of the house, where several long chairs 
On 
one of these lay ve, in a reverie so deep that 
the new-comers had time to take the 
details her appearance before she was 
aware of their approach. 

She wore a white dress, the skirt of which 


were ranged along a shaded veranda. 


in 


ol 


was scattered with the petals of crimson 
roses, which her restless hands had _ pulled 
asunder. Her head was tilted back on the 
cushion, showing the beautiful line of the 
throat; her face was ivory white, and the 
curved of her lips showed 
startlingly red. Even that first 
brought an impression of strain and unrest 


bow vividly, 


glance 


and as her ear at last caught the sound of 
the approaching footsteps she leapt upward 
with a gesture of alarm. Her eyes fell upon 
Lilith’s figure and distended in wild distress; 
but the next moment she beheld Rupert, 
and in a flash the fear disappeared and was 
replaced by the most melting tenderness. 
She came torward with the shy grace of a 
child, slipped her hand into his, and stood 
passively waiting for what it should please 


him to do next. Anyone who doubted if 
Ktupert Dempster’s love had stood the strain 
of those two long years of waiting would 
have found his answer in one glimpse ol 
the man’s face as he stood holding that 
little Fand in his 

‘Eve, this is an old friend. I met her 


walking by the river and asked her to come 
Her name is Lilith Wastneys 
I have spoken 


and see you. 


You remember it, don't you 


to you about her 

“ Yes, I remember,”’ Eve said. She took 
her hand from her husband’s, and held it 
out towards Lilith with a graceful gesture 
of greeting. Her eyes dwelt on the small 


composed face with an expression of incredu- 
You wished tor power 


lous surprise 
That seemed strange to me when I heard 
it, and now that I have seen you it seems 


You look so small and gentle. 
1 wonder what made you wish for power !” 

L.ilith’s as inscrutable as her 
She making 


stranger still 


smile was 


eyes answered simply by 


another statement: 


“And Rupert wished for love.” 
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“He has got it,” said Eve deeply. She 
cave one glance at her husband—a wonderful 
liquid glance, then turned back to her guest. 


‘Won't you sit down ? I sit in the veranda 
sun. Iam so tired of the 


to be out of the 
sun. In the East it is cruel, blazing down 


mocking at the shadows. 


day after day, 


But the shadows are there. It cannot chase 
them away.” She shivered slightly, and 
fell back against her cushions. “‘ Here all is 
so cool 1 calm, and the rain falls. That 


feels like nature weeping with us. I like to 

itch the rain. Have you a pretty garden 

[am staying at the inn. I don’t wanta 
iden. I can have that at home. When 
rest I walk over the stepping 
stones into the middle of the river. There 
s a big rock there which forms a kind of 

tural arm-chair. I can sit on it, looking 
tream, and no one can see me 
m the bank, for the rock rises up like a 
‘all the way round. To sit there 
a into another life, a mermaid’s 
life, all grey rock, and splashing foam, and 
When you listen to that 
bank it sounds harsh and 


it, ceasele roar. 


notonou You are on another element, 
se » it is alien to you, and has no 
t on the rock you are part of 


It tells you its secrets. You 


\s she finished speaking Lilith’s heavy 
s lifted, and her eyes flashed with a sudden 
a moment's silence; then 
bent forward on her seat, while a wave 
ur flamed into her pale cheeks. 
Will t take me with you ?”’ she cried 
breathlessly ‘Will you take me now ? 
is 1 hing | am always trying to 
which | am always trying to 
one can help me. Perhaps 


river will tell me my secret. Take me 


u, and let me try!” 
<jJe 

Eve was fascinated with the rocky seat, 
lL sper hour of each day ensconced 
river was so low that it was 
m one rock to another, and 
rt w | see her comfortably settled, 
her to take the brisk walk 
his usual exercise. 
preterred to be alone for part ot the 

nd he had no fear of leaving her. 
‘here had never been any suicidal tendency 
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in her derangement ; rather did she cling to 
life, and shrink from the thought of death. 
And the river soothed her, she said; the 
murmuring voice seemed to whisper of hap 
piness and peace, but as yet it was only 
a murmur. In vain she strained her ears; 
the message eluded her, and floated vaguely 
“Louder!’”’ she would cry. 
“Louder!” But the river floated sleepily 
on its course, and refused to be aroused. 
Rupert grew 


into space. 


A week passed by, and 
restless and uneasy. Eve was still obsessed 
with love of her river seat, but the strain of 
listening for the message which never came 
added to her depression, and it irked him 
to feel that she was deliberately courting a 
disappointment which he was powerless to 
relieve. 

“It can do no good,” he told Lilith im- 
patiently, ‘“‘ and it may do great harm. I 
have been so careful to screen her from every 
kind of excitement or strain, so that the 
brain should have time to rest.” 

Or stagnate ?”’ suggested Lilith coldly. 
“She has had—how many years is it 
of this wrapping in cotton 


ten or twelve ? 
wool, and she has progressed—how far should 
How much 


you call it—one inch, or two ? 


longer shall you be content with inches ? 
If she were in my charge-——” 

Rupert stopped and faced her in the 
narrow path. There was a hint of roughness 
in his manner. When a man is strung to 
the finest point of tension it is not always 
easy to preserve the conventions, “ It is 
easy to boast when one has had no experi- 
ence! IW!hat would you do if she were in 
your charge ?”’ 

** Neglect her, ignore her, leave her to fend 
for herself. You and that drudge of a nurse 
imagine that you are helping her by waiting 
What if you are 
sapping her vitality, and stealing her chance 
of life? What do you leave for her to do, 
except to breathe If you could breathe 
for her, you would relieve her of that also! 
a doll, and expect the doll 


on her hand and foot 


You make het 
to live! She is asleep, and you feed her 
with drugs. Better a thousand times to 
waken her out of het sleep, even if it be to 
suffer. It was a shock which deadened 
the brain; it may be that only a shock can 
rouse it to life again.” 

“Ah!” cried Rupert bitterly. “ I have 
heard that theory before. It’s a devilish 


theory! My poor Eve! She has been 
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tortured enough, she shall be tortured no 
more. It was the horror of what she saw 
and heard which caused the mischief in the 
beginning. The one thing | am thankful 
for in this loss of memory is that that horror 


has faded.” 


Lilith looked at him with her steady 
eyes 

‘Have you ever been delirious?” she 
asked him. ‘‘ Not for an odd hour here 


and there, but for days together, stretching 


out into weeks 1 have, and I know. 


Nothing real can 
here is no beginning to it, 


approach the horror ot 
the unknown. 
and no end It's a great cloud darkening 
the sky, and it presses lower, lower, strangling 
the breath. 
Your wife saw her parents killed 


here is no hope in it—no 
appeal 
before her eyes. I tell you the memory of 
the truth would be peaceful, compared with 
this struggle in the darkness. She would 
realise that it was over—that they were at 
rest—that it would pain them if she went 
mourning all her lite. I tell you, Rupert, 


the only chance of LEve’s recovery is to 
shock her into remembrance.”’ 
*“ And if it were 


upon her fiercely as though battling against 


” 


if it were! he turned 


an inner conviction ; “a shock strong enough 
to revolutionise the brain lies in the hands 
What 
man dare meddle with such a cure ? I love 
she is my world. Am I to risk 
To deliberately 
” He threw 


of Providence, to give or to retain, 


my wile; 
her life for a possible reliet 
court danger that she she— 
out his arms with a gesture of intolerable 
“Oh, it is unthinkable! You 
don’t know what you are talking about. It 
You have no heart, 


impati nce, 


Is easy lor you to talk 
You cannot feel 

He strode away up the road leading to the 
hills, and Lilith sto 
and pi ked a leat of 


l and watched him go, 
sorrel from the bank by 
her side and rubbed it daintily between her 
teeth, 
Rupert’s anger had no 


small 
taste 
ruffle her serenity. 

also started on her morn- 


enjoying the sharp, pungent 


power to 


By and by she 
ing’s promenade, passing by the gate of 
and catching a glimpse 
There had been 
thunderstorms in the neighbourhood during 
the last days, and though the actual storm 
had not yet reached their little retreat, the 
That 
omplained of a headache 


Dempster’s house 
of Eve upon the veranda 


atmosphere was heavy and breathless. 


morning Eve had 


é 


and had seemed content to remain in the 
garden. As she passed by, Lilith saw the 
nurse come out of the gate, basket in hand, 
and turn in the direction of the canal bank. 
Evidently she was bound for the barge omni- 
bus, which should convey her to the nearest 
township. Lilith repaired to her own room 
in the inn, and set about the task of answer- 
ing a pile of letters 

Two hours passed quickly. Then gradually 
stole the sense of 


into her preoccupation 


something unusual and disturbing. She 
raised her head, 
rhe little room seemed filled 


noise; It was not a new 


and sat quietly consider- 
ing its cause 
with a rushing 
noise, but rather an exaggeration of the 
one to which she had been accustomed for 
the swirling of the river. 

Lilith rose and crossed the room to the 
stood on the 
road river, 
within but a few yards’ distance of each ; but 
transformation had 


weeks past 


latticed window. rhe inn 


bisecting between canal and 
this morning a strange 


passed over the accustomed scene. The 
waters of the river were no longer crystal 
brown ; their 
and leisurely, 


Upon the sur- 


clear, but of a thick muddy 


course was no longer smiling 
but rapid and threatening 
face floated broken branches and boughs of 
trees, 

Lilith turned instantly and descended the 
stairs. A sense of happenings was upon her; 
there was no time to waste. 

At the door of the inn stood the landlord, 
his broad face lit by a smile of satisfaction. 
Life was sleepy in this quiet vale; he 
welcomed a passing excitement. 

fhe river is in flood, miss,” he cried 
genially. ‘‘ Yes, indeed, we shall have a 
big flood! Fhere were bad thunderstorms 
this last week up in the hills in Merioneth 
where the river rises, and all the streams 
will be swollen and pouring down into the 
lake. It was the same in the spring five 
when my Willie was born. Yes, 
indeed, the roar of it woke us 
of the night. look at the colour of 1t now, 
miss, and the speed! there will not 
be a rock to be seen Yes, indeed, it will 


river, when it will be mn 


years ago, 


, 
in the middle 
Soon 


be a fine sight, the 
flood !”’ 

He was beaming with innocent enjoyment. 
His face looked like that of a thwarted child 
as the young lady turned, without as much 
as a word, and walked down the path; he 
stared after her blankly, then shrugged his 














gol. 


NW. Schle 


and he swayed 


sain his foot slipped, 





and left ’’ 


right 


to 





THE QUIVER 


Shoulders and ambled heavily back inside 
the inn, 

Lilith walked with rapid footsteps ; 
but 
turned upward towards the house among the 
trees eve seated on the 
veranda. there still; 
and had announced het 


her 


lips were set, her eyes roamed. They 
where she had left 


Assuredly Eve was 
. he h id a he adae he 
decision to remain at home. This morning, for 
the river seat had lost its allure. Ot 
a certainty l:ve her 


Nevertheless Lilith’s footsteps grew quit ker 


Once 
was still on veranda. 
nd quicker, and straight as a die she made 
for the point on the bank opposite to the 
chain of stepping-stones. 

No trace of an oc« upant was to be seen on 
the central islet, but 
that of was at 
\ll the arguments in 


a stronger sense than 
Lilith’s 


the world were power- 


sight work in brain. 


less to deceive her. Eve was on the rock ! 


She knew it It was the truth. 


On the edge of the road stood the stump 
of an old tree, the nearest fork of which 
stood four or five feet from the ground. 


Lilith grasped it with both hands, and with 
an agile movement drew her knees up to the 


level. The rest was easy she took anothe1 
grasp of the trunk, drew up her feet and 
stood, supporting he rself on either side, 


gazing over the stream. 

Yes! certitude had been correct. 
\gainst the rock lay the 
foids of a the gleam of scarlet 


the inner 
the 
white dress 


dull erey ol 


from a folded parasol, a dark head lay tilted 
live was there, 


her 


backward towards the sky. 


asleep, or wrappe d in one of trance-like 


reveries in which she was unconscious of 
passing events. She would see nothing, heat 
nothing, until the mood passed and she 
became conscious of a desire for movement. 
For half an hour to come, perhaps for an 
hour she would remain oblivious, and 
meanwhile with every moment the stream 
was rising and gaining more deadly swift 
ness 

Lilith crooked one arm round the bough 
ot the tree and raised bent hands to her 
mouth. The stepping-stones were still well 
ibove water. She would send her piercing 

co-ee’”’ across the stream, continue to send 
it, until the unusual character of the sound 


attracted would 


There 


then 
he Ip her to the bank. 


vould be no danger, only 


Ive’s attention : she 


Fo to meet her 
a spice ot excite- 


ment, a thrilling realisation of what might 


\ 


have been. ‘Oo more, 


Lilith pursed her lips to give the signal, 
but the did 
the very attitude of 


signal not come. Poised in 
preparation, a sudden 
change of expression showed in her still eyes 

or rather an arrestment ot expression ; 
the features remained fixed and immovable, 
while the brain worked 

For one long minute she stood motionless, 
her hands tell to 
until 


fork of 


her sides 
more her 
the tree, from 


then, slowly, 
bent downwards 
knees rested on the 
whence she let herself drop gently to the 
No one had seen het rhe innkeeper 
the stretched 
No interlere ! 
walked to bridge 


she once 


ground. 


was busy; road ahead bare 


and empty one would 
Lilith the 


crossed it and seated herself on a sloping 


nearest 


Phe ground raised above th 
the canal, and by 
she could see the 
leading to the rocky islet. 


bank. was 


level of raising her head 
chain of stepping-stones 
She folded her 
hands in lap and watched. The sur 
leaden bank of 

What was the 


There was 


shone out from behind a 
clouds, and beat on her face 
Lilith’s 


Immense 


expression ot face 


strength on it, an all-conquering 
strength : there 


deepened line and close-set lip; but there 


was the mark of strain, in 


was something else, something dominating 
It shone in the eyes ; the pose 
the beating pulse in 


over-riding 


of the head showed it 


the throat It was joy — primitive, trum- 
phant joy! 

The stepping-stones grew small 
smaller: above the dark swirl of the river 
their grey surfaces caught the sun and 
cleamed into silver. Once and anon branches 
of a tree, borne down by the tlood, wer 
caught by one of these islets and fot 
moment held bound then the swirl and 
the rush overcame, and they were swept 
relentlessly onward. Lil-th’s lips tightened 

she watched them pa 

ren minutes passed twenty minutes 
the silver gleams made but es 


tiny spac 
t 


above the tlood Lilith rose to her tee 





stood poised for flight 

Another five minutes and = the waters 
lapped over the surface of the smallest 
stone. Like an arrow from the bow 
flew across the bridge, down the path t 
the little inn. 

“Welp! Help! The ropes! A lady 
on one of the rocks the lady trom Plas 
Glynn Phe ropes! Quick ! Quick!" 


? 
hung coiled in the entrance 0 


The rop 


Ns 
wm 


———— 


THE MAN 


WHO WAITED FOR LOVE 


- the inn. It was not the river which was He was by her side, standing on the same 
the danger, but the shaded, sleeping canal. foothold, before she was conscious of his 
Many a pedestrian had taken a false step presence; then he spoke her name, and 
off that fern-bordered bank, and had a sore’ she turned her eyes upon him. Oh, God 
struggle for his life. The innkeeper’s own’ in heaven, they were sane eyes! Clear, 


son had had his struggle. The ropes were 


straight-glancing eyes! Sane eyes, full of 


ready, noosed at the end—long, stout ropes, thankfulness and peace. 
for use, not play. The innkeeper seized ““T remember!” she cried loudly. “I 
them from their pegs and followed Lilith remember! The river has told me. Oh, 
down the path. Afterwards he recalled that Rupert, I am free.” 
it was she who issued orders, and he who “Come!” he said simply, and took her 
P obeyed He lashed the end of the ropes hand. There was no time to waste, for the 
J, round the stump of the old tree. One _ flood was rushing on its way, and the 
ose was put round his own waist, the _ perilous passage had still to be made; but 
ther he carried in his hand. The young there was no fear in either heart. Nothing 
lady stood by to let out their length; but on earth or sea could have marred the rap- 
before he could start, a cry sounded from ture of that moment. After long waiting 
fi behind—a terrible cry from the depths of and_ heart-sickness the cloud had lifted, 
tortured heart, and Rupert Dempster and the shadows had taken wing. He 
fell upon him, and wrenched the ropes from read the change in her eyes, the very 
s hand touch of her hand within his told the 
They lifted their voices, the two men and same tale. It was no longer weak and 
the girl, and sent forth a ringing cry of helpless; her fingers clasped his with a 
larm; once, twice, they sent it forth, strong, resolute grasp—giving help as well 
while Rupert felt his way to the first wave- as receiving. The Dream Woman had 
, lashed stone, and at the third cry Eve's come to life! 
te figure appeared in the aperture be- From the bank the stepping-stones had 
tween the rocks. disappeared from sight, and to the dazzled 
l n which she looked was eyes of the onlookers it seemed as though 
enough to turn the strongest head—the two disembodied spirits came walking 
waste « ers where there had been a towards them across the waters, their faces 
bubbling stream, the swirling current cover- lit with an unearthly radiance. 
the way of retreat yet to the on- When the bank was reached, they turned, 
kers tl appeared no sign of distress in’ and made their way towards the house, 
Eve's attitude. The lurid sun still shone down, — unconscious of the existence of the watchers. 
it-like through the clouds, and showed Hand in hand they crossed the bridge and 
whit re in vivid distinctness. She mounted the sloping path... . 
s bending forward, gazing, not at the 
re, but upward ae nas the flood. Her - 
ear was t low as though listening to its The innkeeper hitched his shoulders and 
V , drew a trembling breath. 
Rupert turned back from the first stone, “It was a near thing, look you! As neat 
rew off | shoes, and started afresh. a shave as ever I seen. That was a 
U and ag his foot slipped, and he — good thing, missy, that you caught sight of 
swayed perilously to right and left, but her just at the right moment! ”’ 
iys he recovered himself, and pressed on Lilith’s heavy eyelids drooped over her 
adfastly towards the rock where stood — eyes. 
wile, motionless, bending forward to- “Yes,” she said sleepily, “ the very right 
wards the stream moment !”’ 


«Next month will appear the story of Lilith, 
“The Girl who Wished for Power.) 
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Fig. 1.—A Mass of Daisies. 


THE 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE DAISY 


A Fascinating Chapter from Nature’s Workshop 


By REUBEN TURRELL 
(With Photographs by J. A 


There could be few more “ common” flowers than the Daisy, yet it is an eloquent 
testimony to the wonder and ingenuity of the Creator. 


AM ING the myriad of wild flowers in Fig. 1, they appear to be merely small 

that strew the side of the country yellow discs surrounded by a ring of white. 
road and deck the sunlit meadow and But gather one and, with the aid of a 
shady wood, none is more interesting fairly powerful magnifying glass, carefully 
or instructive than the Daisy (Bellis examine the way in which the thin slender 
perennis); yet how few, comparatively stem is covered over with minute haits or 
speaking, seem, to appreciate the beauty bristles. 


that, go where you will, especially during These, it is thought, are provided by 
the summer months, is spread out on Nature to assist the leaves in absorbing 
every hand. from the surrounding atmosphere the car 

bonic acid gas, without which it would 
Marvellous Structure die quickly Or thev mav_ be outlets 


A little study will enable the marvellous for the oxygen which cach plant pro- 
structure of even so common a flower as duces and then throws off through these 


the Daisy to be clearly understood, and, minute tubes. ‘Thus each tiny plant 

it is hoped, appree lated by all lovers of becomes a purifier of the atm sphere 

flowers. for the benelit of the higher creation 
To look at a mass of Daisies, as shown man. 


R 


y i 





THE LIFE HISTORY OF 


Grace and Beauty 

Next notice, still using the glass, with 
what a graceful curve the top of the stem 
expands into a cup-like structure which 
is intended to hold the several dozen 
flowers of which each Daisy is composed. 

With great care now remove one of 
what are usually termed the petals, and, 
ing it under the glass, notice that near 
the bottom end it first becomes almost 
pointed, then after taking a quick curve 
backward expands into a small knob, at 
one end of which is seen projecting a 
stem with its extremity divided 
This is the stigma, whilst the 
b has been proved to contain 

|. Thus it is that each separate petal 
of the Daisy is in itself a floret or small 





hese petals, or florets, are of immense 
value to the flower as a whole, for they 
ot only serve by their brilliancy to attract 
the insects, but as night approaches, or 
when threatened by storm, they close up 
thus protect the pollen from being 
injured by severe cold or rain. 
Sensitiveness to Light 

The extreme sensitiveness to light of the 
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Fig. 3,—Petals fully developed. 


petals is a subject full of intense interest 
to all lovers of Nature, as well as one of 
difficulty to those who wish to photograph 
the flower on a large scale. For proof of 
this notice in Fig. 3 the slight fuzziness 
of the petals owing to its closing up through 
being brought in from the sunlit garden 
to be photographed in the room, although 
it was placed near and almost facing the 
window. 

Next to examine is the yellow disc. 
Gather a Daisy that has opened its petals 
for the first time, and notice that the 
disc is composed of what appears to be 
a number of small yellow balls arranged 
in such a manner as to form a most beau- 
tiful spiral pattern. On careful examina- 
tion you will discover that each of these 
balls has lines dividing the upper side 
into sections 

Now secure a flower a few days older, 
and you will find that the yellow disc, 
which in the newly-opened one appeared 
almost flat, has in this one become some- 
what raised in the centre, also that several 


of the small yellow balls in the outer ring 





, THE QUIVER 


Fig. 7 shows the cone 
almost stripped of the seed, 
It also shows the beautiful 
network found on the inner 
side of the spike -shaped 
form which it has now be- 
come. When seen through 
a powerful lens it somewhat 
resembles a web spun of 
silver threads. 

Note the various stages 
of development not only in 
the flower itself but in the 
base on which it stands. 
Compare the Figs. 2 and 7, 
and notice the remarkable 
change that has _ taken 
place. 

For some great purpose 
the all-wise Creator has en- 
dowed this humble flower of 
the field with special means 
by which it can hold its 
own in the great struggle 
for existence, which is as 
keen in the floral realm 
have opened, revealing the fact that, like as in the one of which we form a part. 
the petal, they too are nothing more nor From the parent plant, down below the 
less than a mass of complete flowers, 
each perfect in itself, having petals, 
stigma, and anthers, as seen in 
Fig. 4. 

Now, if the seeds contained in 
each of these tiny flowers must 
ripen and mature, it is essential 
that both light and warmth shall 
have equal play upon them. But 
how can this be done, seeing the 
outer ring opens first, and, rising 
upwards, must cast a shadow on 
the next ring? If, however, you 
will look at Fig. 5, you will see 
that the centre of the base on which 
these florets rest has risen up until 
it has become quite conical in shape, 
and by this means has given to each 
flower an equal opportunity of re- 
ceiving all that is necessary for the 
proper maturing of its seed. 

This illustration also shows the 
outer ring of seed already ripened 
and about to fall away; but this 
will be more clearly understood by 
looking at Fig. 6, where more than 
= half of the seeds have become Fig. 5.—Showing how the mass of florets 
ripe and are scattered over the soil. are enabled to mature their seed. 
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Fig. 4.—Fully opened Daisy, showing the early 
development of the outer ring of centre florets. 
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cone 
seed soil, hidden away out of sight, 
ititul fresh plants are formed and 
se eventually find their way to 
' the surface Then, similar to 
the strawberry and others, the 


Daisy throws off shoots or 








was runners, at the end of which 
adie the new plants appear, which, 
sending their tiny roots down 
tages into the soil, soon become 
ly ” established and commence 
ars sending out their green leaves. 
— One other way remains by 
see which reproduction is secured, 
kal and this is by means of seed 
ems produced in a similar way to 
other plants. ‘Thus in three 
wf separate ways this wee small 
= flower is enabled not only to 
a" exist, but to flourish under 
_ peculiar conditions, 
d - In Fig. 1 it will be seen that 
PUBS the Daisy has made the best 
is as 
realm Fig. 6.—Snowiog tne tuither 
part elongation of the base, from 
' which a portion of the seeds 
wt have fallen away. 
of its opportunity in securing 
for itself, to the exclusion of 
all others, a considerable piece 
of ground. It is a portion of 
a lawn where repeated efforts 
have been made to exterminate 
it, but the persistent way in 
which it grips the situation has 
caused the attempt to be aban- 
doned in sheer despair. 

The Daisy is what botanists 
call a composite flower, and it 
has been said that to know all 
there is to learn about this 
common wayside flower is to 
possess the key to all other 
composite flowers. 

Last, but not least, notice 
the way in which its tiny face 
is always turned to the source 
of light, as though determined 
to gather in during the hours 
of light all those life-giving and 
life-sustaining properties so 
necessary to its existence, as 

> well to render thanks unto its 
Fig. 7.—Almost the last stage, showing the Creator for the rich endowment 
beautiful tracery in the inner structure. of such beauty and grandeur. 
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YOUNG MR. DENISON 


An Artist—in Intention 


By FRANK BELIAS 


HEN young Mr. Denison first came to 

Hatherley he created a mild sensation, 
particularly in the “ society ” of the village. 
Young Mr. Denison was understood to be an 
artist. And it is true that he used to go into 
the fields with his easel and brushes, looking 
at the grass and then making green marks 
upon his canvas. But he did not do this 
very often, and it was a question whether 
Art had in him an ungovernably passionate 
devotee. Young Mr. Denison was a slim 
young man, with long and very lank 
black hair, an olive complexion, and large 
dark eyes. Many people thought him hand- 
some. Young Mr. Denison, as befitted an 
artist, wore strange loose garments and a 
bunch of ribbons in place of a more con- 
ventional tie. He also had on a high collar 
with a slight twist in front. It was a very 
uncomfort ble collar, and young Mr. Denison 
did not lik, it at all, but he wore it bravely 
and believed that he had 
neck to Art. The collar, it may here be said, 
was not the only feature of the attire he 


sacrificed his 


wore—as proper to his calling—which Mr. 
Denison disliked. He was fond of well- 
cut coats in twills and tweeds. He never 


saw Reid—Hatherley’s doctor 
the street without 
and the air of quiet distinction they con- 
veyed. But he dared not discard the old 
Norfolk jacket he always wore, nor the red 
plush waistcoat with its tortoiseshell buttons 
the size of a penny piece. He dared not get 
his hair cut, nor wash the stains of paint 
from his hands. Young Mr. Denison was in 
a bondage the gyves of which nothing but a 
sense of humour can burst. 

But Hatherley never saw him go out 
without a delicious tremor. Mrs. Bolton, 
whose husband was the leading lawyer in 
Twyford thither daily who 
was petite, petted, pleasantly im- 
pertinent, found that he was “a delightful 
unconventional, you 


’ with a gentle shrug and sigh, “ J] 


pass down 
envying him his clothes 


and 


going 
and 
person, yet so know. 
However 


suppose artists are Mary Holt said little, 
though she, too, had met young Mr. Denison 
Arabella Saunders, however, who shared 


=> 
Ze 


a home with her four sisters at The Lodge, 
was wildly excited, picked up all the details 
within her reach, and, carrying them home, 
served them up the same evening with the 
hot scones at tea-time. 

“He is ’ man, 
and an artist, and,” with a little thrill, “ so 


such a handsome young 
unconventional.” 

It did not take young Mr. Denison long 
to discover that he had a distinct place in 
the social life of the village, and, Hatherley’s 
instinct for the being 
defective, young Mr. Denison became a mild 
and lion. His 
bushier than ever, while he began to prepare 


leonine somewhat 


noiseless ties now became 
plans for an extension of his collar frontage. 
But one day young Mr. Denison received 
a fearful shock. The electric battery which 
conveyed it was, nevertheless, inoffensive- 
looking enough, more than an 
invitation to dinner the Vicarage. 
“* We should so like to have you that evening, 
as we are expecting Mr. Hole-Battersley.” 
Now ‘ Mr. Hole-Battersley ” could only 
mean one person—the famous landscape 
painter and R.A. In the bottom of his 
heart young Mr. Denison knew perfectly 
well what was his own position as an artist. 
He . 


being no 
from 


modestly described himself as “4 
beginner.” But he knew that actually this 
He was nota 
Batters- 
ley would be sure to ask to see some of his 
work. Young Mr. Denison would have to 
exhibit his meagre canvases, and, unless 
Battersley was merciful, young Mr. Denison 
would have to surrender the lion’s den to 
someone else. Even if Battersley did not 
ask to inspect his work he would “ spout art 
criticism.’” Young Mr. shivered 
and turned rather white. 
fairly caught. It would be quite useless for 
him to find an excuse. He knew that the 
hospitable woman who had written to him 
would, if he refused the invitation, send 
him another, perhaps for the next day. 

Denison was very 
solton, 


statement was scarcely true. 
beginner, for he had never begun. 


Denison 
He was caught 


And so poor young M1 
much perturbed, though, when Mrs. 
looking after him, observed to Miss Arabella 








YOUNG MR. DENISON 


Saunders, ‘““ How sad the artistic 
temperament seems to make those 
who have it,’ she misdirected her 
sympathy. 

But the more Mr. Denison 
thought, the less possibility could 
he see of escaping. It was, there- 
fore, in great gloom that he went 
forth to seek consolation. He wan- 
dered through many fields, until, at 
a stile in front of him, he saw a 
sight that made his heart leap. 

A young fresh figure, a_ face 
which, under its sunbonnet, seemed 
to Mr. Denison the loveliest he had 
ever beheld, a grace of movement 
that, seen in one whom he sup- 
posed to be a farmer’s daughter, 
surprised him—all combined in a 
picture the sight of which filled 
young Mr. Denison with strange 
and delightful emotions. And just 
as he was wondering whether he 
could summon courage to speak, 
her skirt caught in a nail at the 
top of the stile. Here was the 
opportunity almost before he had 
ended his first sigh for it. Young 
Mr. Denison rushed forward with 








an “Allow me,’’ which he felt to ‘* Young Mr. Denison rushed peed» 


be an example of finished courtesy, 
indin a moment the skirt was free. 
[hen he looked up and saw that she was 
shyly trying to thank him. 

It was inevitable that she should now 
llow Mr. Denison, for a few minutes, to 


ik beside her. She had not really meant 
to let him do this, but Maisie Pennell was 
pleased and flattered by the attentions of 
the strange artist gentleman ’”’ whom she 
knew well by sight, though he had not 
before observed her, and whom she under- 
tood to be “received in all the best 
Ist 
Do ut come this way often, Miss 
Pennel 


I] isked young Mr. Denison, when 
came beyond which he could 
ely presume to accompany her. 

Not often, Mr. Denison,” said Maisie. 
hat is, I haven’t done so lately.” Dick 


Ledsome used t 


: 1 to meet her there; but lately 
Vick had been given a lesson. He had 
it, for he had really been far too 
confident of winning her. Maisie did not 
onfidence was a compliment to 


1erse a . . 
lerself, Bi ides, he was so tongue-tied. In 


forward with an ‘Allow me,’’’ 


Arthur Gill, 


all the time she had known him he had 
never said half the clever and amusing things 
which young Mr. Denison had said in this 
single morning. And again, it was not an 
understood thing that she and Dick were to 
be married. It was possible, indeed, that 
she might marry into another society. 
There was no reason why she shouldn't, 

Such were some of the thoughts in 
Maisie’s mind this morning. 

“ Then don’t you think it would be kind 
if you did come this way sometimes ? ” 

‘* Kind ? ’’ echoed Maisie with a toss of her 
head, ‘“ kind—to whom 

“To your friends,” answered young Mr. 
Denison with a great air of checking rash 
words. “ I wonder,’ he went on, encouraged 
by her obvious delight, ‘‘ I wonder if I 
should see you here this afternoon ? ”’ 

‘“*T—I— don’t know, I’m sure,” cried 
Maisie, with another toss of her head, 
‘ That’s a long time off, Mr. Denison. I 
might not be wanting to be out, or I 
might——”’ 








THE QUIVER 


** How cruel women can be sometimes,” 


murmured Mr. Denison with some _ inco- 
herence. Then, with a little sigh, he added: 
‘““T suppose I must Ieave you now, Miss 
Pennell, for here is your gate—alas!”’ 

*‘ Good-morning, Mr. Denison. It was 
kind of you to help me.”” Maisie looked at 


she said. 


the ground for a moment. “] shan’t 
be awfully busy this afternoon,” 
Then, with a little blush, she fled into the 
house, Mr. Denison watching her. 

It was long before Mr. Denison found his 


way home. His mind was filled with visions 


of soft eyes and gentle glances. How 
delightful the morning had _ been. He 
thought of Battersley with a shudder. But 


how sweet a consolation had come to him. 
With this girl he could forget the horror 
of the ordeal that lay before him. What if 
the Vicarage should come to suspect him ? 
Here was a girl whom he was quite sure 
knew not the most elementary principle of 
Art. He determined to be in the field again 
in the afternoon. 

When the afternoon came he went back, 
and did the 
He rarely had long to wait. Maisie had been 
delighted by his homage and _ particularly 


for several afternoons same. 


by the respective facts that he addressed 
her as ‘“‘ Miss Pennell,’ and that, when he 


left her, he raised his hat. She was, she 
felt, already a lady. She was completely 
happy, when, one day, Dick, who had 


thought he had seen her in the field in the 
morning, and who had hoped that this was 
an indication that their old friendship was 
to be resumed, had crossed the field from 


stile to stile and met them just as Mr. 
Denison was helping her over. Dick scowled 
at Mr. Denison and looked mournfully at 
Maisie. When he had passed, Mr. Denison 


smiled and commented ypon “ our rustic 
friend For a moment Maisie was indig- 
nant, then of 
little ashamed of Dick, and finally she decided 
that need not that 
knew Thus talking 
gaily, and sometimes looking into depths. 


Yet gay as she believed herself to be, there 


she was conscious being a 


she even indicate she 


him. they went on, 


already 


was a small cloud gathering ove 
Maisie’s spirits. Her new acquaintance, who 
had completely filled her imagination for 
five days, seemed on the sixth to be the 
very smallest degree ‘less delighttul The 
truth was that Mr. Denison’s evening of 


trial was now almost due, and sometimes he 
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appeared to Maisie preoccupied. Once he 
even showed irritation. 

But the next morning he was more charm- 
ing than ever, and she was amply consoled. 
The day, however, was not to end without 
affecting her attitude to him, 

On this particular morning, as they were 
field, Maisie remembered 
suddenly that her father had warned her 
a cow which had 
shown signs of savagery had been removed. 


crossing the last 
against entering it until 
The cow, with a board suspended before its 


face, was grazing near to them, but for the 
moment Maisie was too much engrossed in 


the words of Mr. Denison to heed what 
was going on, for Mr. Denison had come 
closer than ever in his conversation this 


morning to establishing their relation upon 
a definite Maisie was in no hurry 
for such utterance, but it thrilled her 
when she felt that they were near it. 

* Ah, I withstand even the 
lion itself which dared to stand in the path 
that led to the only woman.” 

This gi Maisie delicious little thrill 
which was increased when she saw that the 
abstract lion was to be personified by the 


basis. 
an 


how would 


ive a 


concrete cow. That animal, having shaken 
its board, was now advancing slowly upon 
Maisie turned quickly. 
Denison,” cried, “ that 
| forgot that father 
warned We had better go back.” 
Suddenly young Mr. Denison grew white. 
‘““Where ? What? Which cow? That 
For transfixed with horror, he 


gazed at the red eyes of the animal as they 


the pair of lovers. 
* Oh, Mr. 


dangerous ! 


she 
cow's 


me, 


a moment, 
glared, one from each side of the board, full 
into his face. 

Then, without another word to Maisie, he 
turned and pelted to the stile as fast as his 
thin legs would carry him, 

Maisie looked round in fear and helpless 
ness. She could not run quickly enough to 
escape, and the cow was almost upon her 
Confusedly, however, she turned and tried 
to run back to the opposite stile. As she 
did so she heard the rattle of the board neat 


her. She ran on, and still the animal drew 
near. All must be over in a moment, she 
told herself as, white and trembling, she 


tled towards the stile. But all was not over 
yet. A second later, with a yell to frighten 
the brute, a sturdy young figure was bound- 
ing down the field, waving his arms as he 


came. In two more seconds Dick, who, # 


+ 
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. he did not know how to talk to women, knew that moment came a man was a mere 
rm- how to talk to cows, had driven away the feeble dullard who did not take it. He 
led. animal, had seized Maisie, and was running couldn’t talk about forgiveness, and his 
out | her, not too gently, from the field. Mr. — difficulty was that he didn’t know how to 
Denison meantime, watching the scene from utter his resolve. The minds of silent men 
vere the opposite stile, decided that there was often work quickly, with the result that, 
ered no insistent reason that he should remain. when they speak, they seem to have been 
her a content merely to think all the intervening 
had ~~ thoughts, only uttering the final point in 
ved | Safely over the stile, Dick put Maisie words. 
€ its down, and, while she drew breath, waited ‘ I’m just going along to put up the banns,”’ 
the silentiv said Dick, deliciously masterful. 
d in Maisie, who now recog- 
what nised that she was sale, \\ iy AM Se 4 My , ~ 
ome and that her safety was yi OLD fe 4 
this due to Dick, looked at % ¥, 7% fa 
upon the ground in confusion, an iy : Ls e 
\urry as she tried to thank him. 2 
het “Tt was good of you, < 
Dick: I didn’t deserve it, 
the after the way I’ve treated sa 
path you—Dick. I s’pose you'll 
always go on hating me 
t th Dick gave a_ slow, tri- 
y th umphant chuckle. 
vaken “Not as bad as that, 
up Maisie,”’ he said. How good 
ly it seemed to be ‘‘ Maisie,’ 
that and not ‘‘ Miss Pennell,” 
i T once again 
; ‘But I’m sure’ you 
white can’t evel forgive me, 
at Dick.” 
There was a pause and, 
; th as it lengthened, Maisie’s 
d, full agony grew \h, he could 
not answer her in the only oh hy Hy) roan ~ 
sie. h way that could have healed . ; 
as his her wound. She dared not eS Se toad 
look at his face. 4 ee - 
pless But Dick was thinking. K - > 
ugh t For Dick Ledsome, tongue- 4 SN Y - 
yn. her tied young man though he Pree ~~ 
, . Y . he —_ ~ 
| tric was, Was not without ideas. “o Atter Quin “ . ys a 
As sh He had the mind to see ’ 
a that most things had their ‘* Dick had seized Maisie, and was Drawn by 
1 drew moment, and that when running her from the field.’”’ a oe 
it 
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‘*A winding streamlet, limpid, lingering, slow, 
Where the reeds whisper when the zephyrs blow.’’—Crassa 
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Serial Story 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHITERIDER STREET 


oe" enough, Charters had no desire 

to tell his sister of the happy issue 
of Nothing him 
more than the nature of his own feelings. 
Hitherto he had ol and 
marriage as mere barter the 
market-place of life, but now he knew that 


his wooing astonished 


spoken love 


articles of in 


they were something more. The life-force 
which inspires to the highest effort and 
brings out all that is best in a man laid 
hold of Ted Charters and lifted him up 
He even began to be ashamed of the 
wasted years, of the puerile position which 
he held, of the mere travesty which he 
dignified by the name of work. Secretary 
to a big syndicate of no particular reputa- 
tion, which found his name _ useful on 
prospectuses, he earned barely enough to 
pay his way. A desire to have something 
worthy to lay at the feet of this pure- 


hearted girl who had wakened this strange, 


new side of him pursued him and made 
him eager to keep his secret as long as 
possible from prying eyes. Above all, he 
shrank from having it desecrated by dis- 
cussion with Clare. To her the affair was 
a mere financial and expedient arrange- 
ment 

How did Kitty take it? He was her first 
lover, since John Glide did not count. 
Poor John, grubbing in City Road on 


weekdays, and filling up his scanty leisure 
had faded 
Ted Charters, the 


with study and work for others, 


away into nothingness! 


handsome l 


lover who had everything to 
win the heart of a woman, had for ever 
destroyed that flecting memory She had 
not so much as remembered John Glide’s 
existence of late 
Estelle, daily growing more observant, 
living in the house and yet strangely out- 
side of it life, wa in no doubt as to 
the intentions of Charters when she saw 
him and Kitty leave the house. She had 
given him one keen, searching glance, 
which ecemed Imost one of warning 
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Hence the harshness of the words he had 
spoken concerning her to Mrs. Dyner. 

not usually pro- 
$y half-past 


Luncheon parties are 
into the 
three the last guest had gone. 

“Where is Kitty, Estelle, do you know?” 
Rodney immediately she and 


longed afternoon. 


inquired Mrs. 


her eldest daughter were left in the 
drawing-room alone. 
“She has gone out with Mr. Charters,” 


answered Estelle. 
to be so much about with him? 
to spend all time 
people are noticing it.” 

“That I 
they will marry one of these days. 
so.” 

“You 


would 


“Do you think she ought 
He seems 
I am sure 


his here. 


doesn’t matter much. suppose 


] hope 


Then he 


ideas of a 


mother ? 
up to your 
suitable husband for Kitty? ” 


do hope so, 


quite come 


“Quite. There is nothing the matter 
with him. He is good-looking, well-born, 
and a general favourite. He hasn’t much 
money, of course, but we must arrange 
something. Probably he will go into Par- 
liament and get a Government post of 


some kind, and they could live quietly for 
time. Clare was telling me about some 
lovely tlats near Queen Anne’s Gate where 
lots of well-connected couples are 
taking up house to be near the Houses of 
Parliament.” 

Estelle 


amused 


a 


very 


Her mother always 
when she talked politics, of 
endeavouring to learn a 
There had be« n two members 
at the table that 
either hostess— 


smiled. 
her 
she 
smattering 
ot 
day —one 


which was 
luncheon 
of the 
and Estelle had caught some fragments of 
the conver 
Mrs certainly spared no pains 
to make herself au fait with the questions 
of the She read diligently, and she 
had cultivated the faculty of listening when 
those worth listening to were available. 
She had indeed become a far apter pupil 
of the strenuous life than her chaperon had 
expected or could approve. Lady Hatherley 
would have preferred to have kept her in 


Parliament 


on side 


ation. 
Rodney 


day 








had 


pr 
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a state of comfortable ignorance and con- 
sequent dependence on herself. But Mrs. 
Rodney was far too clever a woman to be 


content with that. She had already weighed 





up Clare Hatherley, and knew exactly 
what value to put upon her expressions of 
friendship. All these new experiences had 


left their mark on her. Each day Estelle 
was astonished to observe in her mother 
a new dignity, each day she acquired some 
additional insight into her mother’s char- 
acter which revealed a differing side. 

“Mother,” said Estelle presently, “do you 
mind if I go two days a week to a Mission 
down in Whiterider Street? I want to fill 
up the time with something, and you know 
I am not cut out for a fashionable woman. 
I don’t care for so much going out.” 

You are a very strange girl, Estelle, 
and more like your father than I ever 
expected or imagined you would be,” said 
Mrs. Rodney, looking steadily at her 
daughter It seems to me that now, when 
you needn’t work, you are keener on it 
than you ever were! 

“But vou work, mother, and so dces 
Kathie, just as hard as you ever did.” 

“We are fully occupied, of course, but 
that is quite different. What kind of a 
Mission is it?” 

‘John Glide told me about it. 

John Glide—when? Do you see him 


” 


sometimes 

Just occasionally I went down to 
City Road yesterday, and he introduced me 
to the man who runs the Mission.” 

You went alone to City Road! Surely 
that was most improper? ” 

Estelle laughed out loud. 

“Oh, mother, I am twenty-seven vears of 
ie, and it was John whom I went to see. 


You won’t mind if I go down to-night to 
e evening service 

I can’t prevent you, of course, if you 
choose to take your pleasure in that sort 
f thin Is it a Church Mission 

No. It is run by the Wesleyan Method- 


Couldn’t you take an interest in St. 
Anselm’s Mission work? I am sure the 
Canon could give you plenty to do.’ 

I dare vy, but I’m interested in what 
John tells me about this Mission. At least, 
me go down to-night, will vou? They 
ive an immensely big meeting in what 
they call the Citadel.” 

““The Citadel’ sounds like the Salvation 
Rodney coldly 


Estelle smiled. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much who does the 
work, mother—does it?—so long as some- 
thing zs done.” 

“Perhaps not. But I must say you have 
odd tastes, Estelle. You can’t have the 
car. Adcock has his afternoon and even 
ing off.” 

“Oh, I can go by bus or taxi so far 
Don’t worry about my getting there,” said 
Estelle. 

“Well, I'll go and lie down for half an 
hour, I think,” her mother answered. “We 
are going down into Bucks next week to 
look at a place that Lady Hatherley thinks 
might suit us—-Brest Park, near Wendover. 
She says it is a charming place, worth 
sixty or seventy thousand pounds.” 

“Seventy thousand pounds! ” 
Estelle, quite thunderstruck. “Why, mother, 
that is a most frightful lot of money! 
And surely you would wait till father 
comes home! It is a matter which would 
be of such interest and importance to 
him.” 

“Your father would like any place I 
decided on, I am sure. It is not with 
him I have any trouble. And we _ have 
Cyril to consider. Think of the standing 
With a place like that 


” 


repeated 


it would give him! 
he might stand for his own county! 

“Oh, mother, you are wonderful! I 
can’t believe that it is only six months 
since everything happened! ” 

“And I can’t believe that things have 
ever been different. I don’t know how I 
existed before, really I’ve only just begun 
to live. {It’s intensely interesting, and it 
crows more so every day.” 

7? Mother,” said Estelle, with the same 
hesitation that she had shown in speaking 
about Kathleen and Charters, “don’t you 
think Cyril spends a great deal of his time 
with Lady Hatherley? ” 

“Of course he does. She is attending 
to his education. I am sure you must 
admit that he has improved most wonder- 
fully in every respect. There is nothing 
like a friendship with an older woman for 
making a man-—especially one like Cyril, 
who is rather impressionable.” 


Mrs. Rodney was voicing the opinions of 
someone else now. She often did that with 
a pretty assumption of originality which 
was rather amusing. Never, surely, had a 


woman more quickly acquired the patter 
' 


of her set Avain Estelle was lost in 
secret amaze 
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But it is more than that to Cyril, 
mother. He is quite infatuated with her.” 
“Tt won’t do him any harm,” said his 


“She must be at least 
Anything in 


mother confidently 


fifteen years older than him. 


the nature of a love affair between them 
would be preposterous. Try not to be so 
suspicious, Estelle, and remember that 
we’ve tt out into a Ireecr atmosphe re, in 
which the relations between the sexes are 
not quite so provincial and circumscribed.” 

Estelle departed to ponder over these 
words and to reflect anew on the amazing 
change that had taken place in her mother. 


No one dropped in to tea that afternoon, 
nd Estelle went up to the schoolroom to 
have hers with Lulu, seeing that her French 


yverness Was out. 





e was often sorry for her little 


sister, Whom nobody seemed to have leisure 
to companion. She spent as much time as 
possible with her, and the child was abso- 


At her instance she 
come the 


she 


lutely devoted to her 


was always allowed to down to 
Sunday 


extracted a 


luncheon party, 


reat deal of 


out of which 


amusement. 


She was a great mimic and a close ob- 
server, and, while they were at tea, she 
was accustomed to criticise some of the 
ruests for Estelle’s benefit. While she 
laughed, Estelle was not sure that it was 
{ od to encour ec her. The child was 
abnormally sharp, and later on she would 


be prett\ ’ but she was in need of someone 


de her. 


French 


to 


The though excellent 


roverness, 


n her 


own profession, was hardly a 
companion fitted to form or direct a 
young, impressionable mind like Lulu’s 
Mademoiselle Michéle was one of Clare 
Hatherley’s protégé and it had been 
ufficient recommendation to Mrs. Rodney 
that she had bee three years in the 
ervice of a ¢ nte 

It w ery warm afternoon, and pre 
sently, the t by the open’ window 
f the schoolroom, Lulu announced that 
hi w Charter nd Kathleen coming 
acro the Square together. Estelle drew 
the child back from the window, but not 
I ( I ] f had noted the lovely 
I on Kath! face and the consciou 
licl her ¢ 

Oh, | te, don’t you think Kitty 
h tn pretty lately She’s 

t peach! De uu know who said 

th 
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“Well, it was Ted Charters. He said 
that to me one day when he came up 
here to see me. We are great pals, and 


he asked me if I wouldn’t like him for 
a brother-in-law. Do you think it’ll come 
off, Este, and don’t you think he is rather 
a dear? Mademoiselle says he is divinely 
handsome—and such eyes! ” mimicked she, 

“Mademoiselle is very silly to talk to 
you like that,” said Estelle, rather sharply, 
“Come and get your hat, and we'll go for 
Park. I am out toa 
think I have an hour 


a turn in the 
later, but I 
to spare.” 


going 


service 


She proposed this bec ause, somehow, she 
shrank Kitty. But as she 
came along the corridor to her own roon, 


from meeting 


she ran against her. 
Kitty, however, still smiling and radiant 
as a dream, hurried past her and into her 


own room, shutting the door 


feared 


with a little 
bang, as if she quite being fol- 
lowed. 

About seven o'clock Estelle, very quietly 
dark coat skirt and 
a simple hat, set out to find her way to 
Whiterider Street. 

She had meet John Glide 


at a certain Underground station, and when 


dressed in a and 


vrey 


promised to 


she arrived at the station entrance he was 
waiting for her. Dusk was falling now, 
and down there, in the very heart of the 
city, the air was a little hot and _breath- 


less. 
John looked well, and the sug 


vestion of 


strength in his grave face somehow com- 
forted Estelle. She was lad that she had 
not lost him out of her I'fe He was te 


be depended on as one might depend 
an elder Yet he three ye 
youne! was. 

“Vou 
hope , he aid als 


Oh, Ve 


brothe I 


4 


was 
than he 
found the way quite easily, I 
they shook hands 


quite easily [ hope you hi ve 


not been kept waiting. Somehow, thoug! 
we have nothing to do at our house, 

seems difficult to get out of it. And we 
do have ich queer Sundays! To-da\ 


nobody went to chur h, and mother had 


big luncheon party. Often I wish we wer 
all back at Ebenezer! ” 

John could have re-echoed the wisl 
Many a h ippyv Sunday he had spent 
Denmark Hill in his younger days, sitting 


nd 
Rodneys, and 


their home lit 


family pew with the 
feeling himself a part of 
ion could not mend matters 


the 


in the 


Sut since discu 


now, he changed subiect 

















*When did you 
hear from Mr. Rod- 
ney?” 

“Mother had a 
ther letter on Friday. Of 
I course, it was only 

written in the early 

K to part of the voyage, 
rT and it did not con- 
tain a reat deal of 

to a nev It has 
hour eemed long time 
since they went 

he , 

After you begin 

to receive regular 


veekly letters it will 
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| be different I have 
I news tor 
] \ | the ser 
I vice t ht Dick 
B to take 
t Estelle face 
flushed n the half- 
light 
G Dicl Bygrave! 
But he isn’t a 
ergy! I didn’t 
know he \ t in for 
that sort of thing. I] 
thought it was a 
re S meeting 
1 were takllI in¢ 
to He won't talk Cts 
to tl people about : 
Socialism, will he? ” ‘*The sweetness of her uplifted voice Drawn by 
lohn Glide smiled sank into the hearts of those about her.”’ os Som 
No, no. He is a 
eat friend of the Hardresses, and they “TI would prefer not to. You will find 


ly, t very intimate at the time of the strike 


When there was so much distress down 

, here I thought you would be interested.” 
|} “Tam, of course; but I don’t know that 
I partic want to hear Dick hold forth, 

J hn, Kistelle, and she seemed to 

hrir In fact, I wouldn’t have come 

4 I wn h was to be there 

eakir 


John Glide was puzzled. 


I think it makes much difference 

- a ’ re : 
ves the address, and there will be 
needn’t even see him 


ee him if I am to hear him, 
plaving with words 
In I of course, that vou 


needn’t 


me a corner where I shall be unobserved, 
won’t you? ” 
“T can do that. But the Hardresses are 


awfully keen about your coming. I pro- 
mised Mrs. Hardress to take you into the 
Hostel after the meeting for a cup of 
coffee. Of course, Bygrave will be there.” 


“Don't let us talk about it,” said Estelle 


with a quick nervousness. “Are we nearly 
there? ” 

“This is Whiterider Street,” he said 
briefly, and almost immediately thereafter 


they came to a lighted doorway through 


which men and women were still stream- 
ing. 

The building showed no outward sign 
of the spaciousness within, because it was 
not a hall in the ordinary sense of the 
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consisted of two immense 
houses that had been thrown into one and 
converted into 
about a thousand people. 


word, but ware- 


a hall capable of holding 
The outside presented the ordinary street 


The 


yet Was 


frontage where warehouses abound. 


very suitable, nor 
enough for the 


it, but as it had been given to 


place was not 
it commodious 
made 
the Mission by one of the 
who had 
Street, and as 
to make 
had to serve the 


demands 
upon 
business men 
Whiterider 
funds 
it, it 


made a fortune in 


there had never been 


many improvements upon 
purpose. 
Respecting his companion’s wish to enter 
unobserved, John Glide took her right into 
the hall at found her a seat 
pillar at an angle could 
see the modest platform, where stood a 
plain deal table and a few Windsor chairs, 
and there left telling her he had 
some duties as steward to perform. 
Estelle bent her head for a few 
in prayer, then looked about her in- 
terestedly. It was certainly a motley crew 


once, under a 


from which she 


her, 


moments 
and 


that she beheld, the larger proportion of 
the people being of the very poorest being, 
in fact, the derelicts of city life, with some 
sprinkling of respectable working folks. 
An _ orchestra playing hymn_ tunes 
rather noisily, and some of the waiting feet 
were beating floor. The air 
was heavy and close, and a sense of de- 
pression Estelle 
Rodney which she shake off. 
The faces of the women 
her, ravaged with the 


was 
time on the 
descend on 


could not 
men 


seemed to 
and about 
stress of life and all 
and seemed to bring 
sharp contrast the 
had left 

She recalled the luxury of her home, the 
ray throng 


ifs sins SOTTOWS, 


into 


environment that she 


round her mother’s luncheon 


table, the froth of the talk, the needless 
expenditure of time and money .-in foolish 
display. The mystery and the injustice of 
it all seemed to enter into her soul. 


The orchestra had ceased to play, and 
there was a sort of expectant silence, broken, 
however, by huffing 


and coughing, just 


before two men came upon the platform 
by the side door 

One of thes: was a thick-set man 
in clergyman’s dre with a strong face 
and swift, penetrating, dark eye whom 


he supposed to be Hardre Dick Bygrave 


followed, and Estelle felt her heart beat. 
A mere working man!—yet how distin 
ruil hed he looked, hi spare firure accen 


tuated by his suit of dark blue serge, his fine 
throat bare under the soft, turndown collar 
and the red tie, which suited his swarthy 
skin. His hair, carelessly brushed, lay in a 
kind of wave back from his noble 
forehead, and the expression of his face was 


natural 


grave and beautiful. Somehow, looking at 
it, Estelle thought of the face of the Christ- 
Man had suffered for all the sins of 
the world 

She reproved herself for that thought, 
yet it forced itself her again and 
again. And, somehow, in that atmosphere 
she felt herself lifted up, far removed from 
display and self-seeking, from the foolish 
worship of Mammon, for she was among 
the lowly, to whom gold is but a name. 

Sut these who had devoted their 
hearts and lives to service for others had 
bread to break to that starving multitude 
—bread more precious than the baked meats 
bread for which the 
both rich and 


who 


upon 


men 


houses, the 
and women, 
poor, pine and perish 

During the singing of the first hymn— 
“Jesus, lover of my soul ”--Bygrave’s eyes, 
straight as an arrow to the mark, travelled 
to Estelle Rodney’s face. A tremor crossed 
his own, and his great, deep voice faltered 
Some- 
and Estelle 
was at rest. She 
then might _ betide, 
whatever might like great 
walls of partition between them, whatever 
of heartache and separation might be their 
lot, Bygrave her, that she was the 
world for him, even 
as he was the one man for her. 

And all her unrest and _ heartache fell 
from her in an instant like a garment for 
which she had no further need. She sang, 
and the her uplifted voice 
sank into the hearts of those about her and 


of great 


souls of men 


a moment on the words he 
into his 
her heart 
that, 


obstacles 


ir 
sang. 


thing leaped eves, 


saw it, and 
knew whatever 


rise 


loved 


one woman in the 


sweetness of 


made them look at her. 

But she was unconscious of all theit 
scrutiny. A vast peace overshadowed her, 
and her heart became charged with a holy 


compassion which meant consecration. She 
enrolled herself, without knowing it, among 
those who their heart’s blood, who 
follow the way of the Cross at any cost. 
Hardre a man _ unusually gifted for 
Mission work, had made no mistake in i 
viting Byyrave to speak to his strange and 
ever-shifting Sunday evening flock. During 
the dark months of the strike he had 
followed both Bygraves 


rive 


and observed 


2 
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words closely, and had dis- 
far removed from 
battens on the 
had listened to 


Hill, and, after- 


and 
cerned that he 
agitator who 
kind. He 


Tower 


acuuons 
was very 
the ordinary 
sorrows of his 
his utterances on 


t 


wards, getting into closer touch with him, 
had sounded him deeply concerning his 
convictions 


And the result had been the cementing 
profound and moving 
friendships that are possible between men 
of widely differing training and habit who 
meeting ground in some 
both have at heart. 
Hardress was an Oxford man, a scholar 
distinction, but he per- 
fectly aware that Bygrave possessed natural 


of one of th se 


find a common 
great cause which 


of no mean was 


ifts far ahead of his, and that he was, 
in every sense, a born leader of men. 
And life was teaching Bygrave each day 
by some fresh bit cf experience, was 
mellowing him and redeeming him from 
ill the fiery passion of his youth, leaving 


him only enthusiasm of the highest kind 
and to be of 


service to others 


to inform guide his desire 


Hardress had issued no directions to 
Bygrave with regard to the address that 
he was to deliver that evening, assured 
that he would make no mistake. 

And none was made. 

The word “Comrades” with which he 
began his address struck the fitting note 
Estelle could not afterwards have set down 
what Bygrave said that night. She only 
new that her soul was borne upon his 
words as on the wings of the morning, and 
that the spirit of uplift was abroad in that 


pil 
rowded plac« 
He dealt with life 


put heart into 


as a whole, trving to 


those down-trodden ones, 


Many of them in that miserable condition 
through their own woeful sinning, and 
some through the sinning of others But 


tor all there was the one message and the 
he appeal—the divinity of man, his 
to rise triumphant over all the 


powe Tr 
devilry 


which conspires to keep him down in 
Material and in spiritual things 

Glancin yr round, Estelle imagined thai 
she saw gleams of fresh hope illumine 
ces that had been hopeless. It was as 
' the whir of the wings of the angels 
that do H pleasure were abroad in that 
wly place 

When he rose to leave her seat at the 
lose of the meeting the tears were on her 
heeks. They were still there when she 


came into the passage and found Bygrave 
waiting for her. 

Their hands met, and their eyes—and all 
the world and life itself were changed for 
them both! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WITH THE HARDRESSES 


OHN GLIDE, waiting for Estelle in the 
J crowded passage, saw her come out by 
Bygrave’s side, and felt himself supplanted. 
He saw how deeply moved she was, and 
he also noted the look 
straint on Bygrave’s face, but he did not 
the two. 

Bygrave 


odd of grim re- 
connect 
Estelle! No, that could 
never happen! They were separated by 
almost every obstacle under heaven. He 
dismissed the suggestion as quickly as it 
had come, and he supposed in its stead 
that Estelle had been moved by something 
she had said to Bygrave about his address, 


and 


and that he had resented it. 
A diversion was created by Hardress, 
who, following John Glide through the 


throng, was introduced to Estelle Rodney. 

“It is a great pleasure to meet you, Miss 
Rodney, and my wife hopes you will join 
us at a cup of coffee She is 


very much tied at home in these days, but 
] 


upstairs. 


she wishes very much to see you.’ 

‘I can come, I think,” answered Estelle, 
looked a little timidly at By- 
rrave’s face. 

She longed to hear him speak, to see 
his face light up again, to hear the merry 
which had in it so 
much of the heart. It had 
been less often on Dick’s lips of late, since 
the seriousness of life had gripped him. 

“You'll Hardress 
quickly. have a talk 
over the 


I am 


” 


and she 


laugh, so like Carrie’s, 
music of the 


come, Bygrave?” said 


“We 


reyoice 


want to over 


things, to together won- 
derful grip to-night. 
you felt it and were uplifted by it. 

“T ought to be home,” 
Byyrave briefiy “My 
ill all day. If I hadn’t been under promise 


to speak at the meeting I’d have been at 


you vot sure 


vetting said 


sister has been very 


home to-night 

“Just come for a minute,” said Hardress 
kindly. “If promise you won’t be kept 
Waiting, and, as you know, we are very 


near 
They passed out into the throng of the 
street, and Estelle wondered that Bygrave 
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**It was a very simple, Drawn by 
informal meal.” 6. oem 

Was not ved to make pause and speak plained, seeing Estelle’s eyes regard 
to some of the people who so obviously the number of doors Space 1s preci 
waited for him down here, but our house has been larg 

Say, gu jes a word wiv yer! ” enough for us up till now.” 
said one unkempt derelict, slouching up The aroma of fragrant coffee greeted 
to his arm. If thet’s hall true, theer’s a them as he threw open the door, and 
good time comin’ yit. But doncher think Mr Hardress came bustling from th 
hit’s a bit horf to hexpec’ pore blokes like kitchen to meet them with a smile on |! 
hus to give hit a leg hup?” rather paie, sweet face 

Bygrave turned to him quickly and drew To Estelle’s surprise, she was quite you 
him de Hardress, smiling slightly, —a mere irl, in fact, of not more tl 
passed on, and John lingered to bring up three- or four-and-twenty, while Hardres 
B rave to the house looked at least forty Estelle learned 

The Hardre ( lived ina mall flat afterwards that she had been one of 
above the Mission hall, with entrance in voluntary helpers at the Mission, a 
a de lane, which was a cul-de-sac, and of good family and considerable mé 
which therefore gave their private entrance all of which she had given up for th 
a certain amount of quiet sake of Hardress 

A long winding talr of considerable fefore Estelle had been five munutes l 
width br ] hem to a spacious landing, the house she was convinced that the u! 
and Hardre fitted his latchkey into the was one of singular happiness, and that 


husband and wife were truly united 
Che other part are let off,” he ex love and in work. 
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mall supper-tray had been laid in 
the study—a large, wide, low-ceiled room, 
simply furnished, but in exquisite taste, 
wing with books. 

Hardress kept up his habit of study, 
having proved that the best was not too 

‘ood for his humble hearers, and that 
only by constant polishing are the weapons 
f warfare kept ready for service. 

“But where are Mr. Bygrave and John?” 
rdress asked disappointedly. 
“Coming, my.dear. We've had a splendid 
meeting, and Bygrave excelled himself. 
What did you think of the address, Miss 


“Tl hardly know. I was so very much 
SUIpris¢ answered Estelle as steadily as 
she could “You see, I have only known 
Dick Bygrave in quite another capacity. 
I’ve heard him once on Tower Hill, and 
rain in Hyde Park I had never asso- 

ted him with a religious meeting.” 

It is the highest kind of Socialism that 
Bygrave preaches—and_ practises, Miss 
Rodney,” Hardress assured her. “Ah, here 
hat aaa 

He | 1 out to bring them in, and 
Mrs. Hardre miled into Estelle’s face. 

*T am lad to meet you, Miss Rodney. 
John Glid h talked so much about you 
to us. I do hope you felt interested to- 

ht that uu will wish to come back. 
We need fresh he Ipers so much. You see, 
I have fallen out since baby came, and I 
hall have to give up a vear to him at 

“But he is worth it, isn’t he?” asked 

“Oh, yes, oh yes; but I love the Mission 
work, too. You have no idea how it fills 
ne’s heart. I was so discontented at home. 
ly people lived in Berkeley Square, and 
you can 1 ne the kind of life! I got 
sO very t 1 of it all!” 

B telle looked intensely interested, but 

re | opportunity for further ex- 

change of confidences, for the men entered 
ane 

B vi 1 not speak to Estelle, but 

W k y conscious of his presence. 

wl his penetrating eyes swept her 
face, sl} It her colour rise distre ssingly 

As tl ppeared to be no maid in the 
house, Estelle asked whether she t 
m : : whether 1¢ might 
* “owed to help br ng the coffee, but 

—— miled and went to get it him- 

: E 6 : very simple, informal meal, 

© talk was almost entirely of the 
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various agencies of the Mission, in which 
all were deeply interested. 

When Estelle said presently that she must 
go, Mrs. Hardress asked her to come and 
see the baby first, and the two women left 
the room. 

He was asleep in his cot in his mother’s 
room, there being no nursery in that simple 
home. 

“T have only one maid, and she has 
vone down to Berkeley Square to see her 
old neighbours in my mother’s house.” 

“She came from there contentedly?” said 
Estelle, astonished, thinking of the crowd 
they had in Hans Crescent and of her 
mother’s perpetual warfare with a class of 
which she had no experience or under- 
standing. 

“Oh, yes—the circumstances were ex- 
ceptional. She was my nurse, you see, 
and before that she had been in the kitchen 
at Cuffley Park, our home in Sussex. She 
is a splendid, all-round woman, and she 
came down here for love of me. I simply 
couldn’t get along without her. We are 
as happy as the day is long.” 

“T want one day to hear the whole story,” 
said Estelle quickly, feeling extraordinarily 
drawn to this young creature whom the 
world had condemned for giving up all 
for love. That it was “the world well 
lost” in her case, no one, looking at her 
happy face, could doubt. 

“One day I should simply love to tell 
you. Of course, I have heard from John 
that you are not very happy at home. If 
you come to us, Miss Rodney, even for 
one day in the week, you will find what 
wonders it works. It makes one more 
contented—and vet, I don’t know! Rather, 
it is a divine discontent that it produces. 
But one thing is certain—it fills up all 
the empty spaces of life. There is so 
much to do, so many needy ones to be 
helped and comforted! And the babies! 
Oh, it would wring your heart to see them! 
Since I have been shut up so much with 
my own darling I seem to realise and feel 
it more. Come and see him.’ 

She pulled back the silk-lined curtain of 
the cot, and Estelle’s eyes filled as they 
fell on the soft, little face lying, like the 
petals of a rose-leaf, against the  lace- 


’ 


trimmed pillow. The cot—a most expen- 
sive affair, perhaps a trifle out of place in 
that comparatively humble home—had been 
sent by his grandfather, who, nevertheless, 
refused to come and look upon his face. 
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Bessie Hardress had the gift 
joyfully, and waited, hoping that her father 


He had vowed 


acce ptt d 


would come one day soon. 


never to forgive her for the step she had 
taken, and never to look on her face again. 
But that resolve was weakening, for she 
was his only girl, and, though she had 


disappointed his every hope, he could not 


thrust her wholly out of his heart. 

‘IT am sorry I can’t walk with you to 
the station, Miss Rodney,” said Glide when 
they went back to the study. “I have to 
go to the boys’ clubroom now till ten 
o'* loc k ad 

Before Estelle could reply Bygrave’s 
voice, with a somewhat harsh note in it, 
struck in. 

‘I can walk so far with Miss Rodney. 
I suppose it is Aldersgate she wants to 
go to.” 

Estelie nodded, said good-bye to the 


Hardresses, promised Bessie to come down 
one day in the week to have a talk over 
things, and then she and Dick passed out 
together. 

“Bygrave seems out of sorts, doesn’t he, 
John?” remarked Hardress_ thoughtfully 


when he came back from the door. “Did 
I hear him say his sister is ill? ” 

“She’s very ill,” said John, rather 
guardedly 

“What is it? Do they expect a fatal 
issue?” 

“They are not sure. She has simply 
declined, and nothing seems to do her any 
good.” 

“Didn’t vou tell us she was a milliner 
or something of that kind in Bond Street? ” 
said Mrs. Hardress interestedly 

“Yes, she was; and no happier or brighter 
girl than Carrie Bygrave ever lived! She 
was the life and soul of everything 
until as 

Until what?” 

‘Until the money came to the Rodnevys,” 
said John bluntly “You see, she was 
engaged to Cyril, the eldest son, and, of 
course, the engagement was broken off.” 

‘That explains his grumpiness to Miss 
Rodney aid Bessie “T’ve never seen 
him rude like that before What a sad 
story ! I do he pe she won't die ! It 
would make so m ich bitterne and I am 
sure that M Rodney is one who would 
feel it all acutely.” 

She would And that is not the only 
harm that the money has wrouvht.” said 
John, with a bitter inflection in his voice, 


which left them in no doubt but that he 
had some personal cause to deplore the 
change in the Rodneys’ fortunes. 

Out in the street Bygrave was piloting 
Estelle with the masterful, half. 
protecting touch that she remembered on 
another Sunday evening in the Walworth 
Road. 


same 


For five minutes they walked in com- 


plete silence 


‘I want to hear about Carrie, Dick.” 
said Estelle at last, in a Jow, rather diff- 
cult voice. “What's the matter with 
her? ” 

“An old-fashioned complaint,” he an- 


“one not often heard of 
They used to call it broken 


swered bitterly 
in these days. 
heart.” 

Estelle looked ineffably shocked. 


“Oh, Dick, I hope you are _ wrong! 
Carrie was not that kind of girl. She was 
always so bright. And _ besides, Cyril, 


though he is my brother, was not worth 
“Sy 

“And you never spoke a truer word than 
that!” he said savagely. “But that’s what's 


happened. She was very brave at first, but, 


unfortunately, she had staked everything 
on—on He is your brother, Estelle, 
and I don’t want to say too much. It 
would really be better if we didn’t discuss 
it. I was rather amused when I saw you 
in the meeting to-night. What brought 
you? - 

“Why were you amused?” she asked, 
hurt by the cynical note in his voice. 

“Well, it seemed ridiculous, don’t you 
know? What brought you?” he repeated. 
“Mere curiosity, I suppose? ” 

“We can leave it at that,” she said 


quickly, “since you think me capable of 
a 
The rebuke went home, but Bygrave, now 


in his most bitter mood, made no effort to 
palliate the effect of his words. 

Very shortly they came to Aldersgate 
Station, where the throng was thick about 
the entrance. 

“This is your station, isn’t it?” asked 
Bygrave, and his eye softened as it rested 
for a moment, as if unwillingly, on the 
face of the woman by his side 

She met that look with one half-sad, 
half-defiant 

“You haven't been very kind to me 
night, Dick Bvyerave, but I don’t bear aly 
malice 

“ Malice—malice!” he repeated, and he 


“= 


s. 


; 
' 
‘ 
; 
: | 
, 
‘ 
‘ 


‘I’ve been to the Bygraves, Cyril.’ said 


Estelle. ‘Carrie is dying ’’’—p. 780 
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“ There 

not going to be two in a family crushed 
understand that!’ 

harshness of 


almost seemed to gnash his teeth. 
ere 
by the Juggernaut 
In spite of 
Bygrave’s words 
on Estelle’s face. 
lhe same old Dick! Do I look very 
much like a Juggernaut, whatever that may 
Let’s get from I’m 


with 


Dick 


a heavenly smile dawned 


the 


mean? away here. 


going home Carrie.” 
He 
] 


the quiet 


you to see 
but 


face 


demur, 


Estelle’s 


lo iked as if he would 


purpose visible on 
ealed his lips 

I don’t know that 
} welcome. But 
It will be pleasanter this evening than the 
Underground.’ 

Again 
manifest as he guided her steps up to the 
top of the the 
behind with presence, 


will be made 


our 


you 


very here is motor-bus 


the protective instinct was made 


bus, blocking immediate 
his 
the 


chaff which bade him hurry up. 


space big and 


taking no notice of sometimes angry 


As they rode they talked not at all, for 
Bygrave deliberately put Estelle on a seat 
beside another woman, and himself made 
for the front. 

But Estelle smiled on. Why?—because 
now she was sure! 


With the future she had no concern; the 


only thing that mattered was the fact that 
Dick Bygrave loved her, and that he 
knew it! 

They had a little walk from the bus 
top to Clarina ‘Terrace, and Bygrave, as 


if slightly ashamed of his former rudeness, 


tried to converse naturally about things of 
jue nce 

You'll know a 
an lid as they 
“But don’t take 


I mean, the whol 


Carrie, of 
the 
of anything 


difference on 
approac hed 
notice 
business is too ghastly 
to be spoke n about.” | 

Estelle snot a tartled 
but no further word 


hot 


glance © at him, 


was spoken, because 
they came immediate ly to the door. He 
opened it, and they walked into the narrow 
passage, from which the stair ascended, 


steep and straight, to the room where poor 


Carrie was about to lay down the burden 


“You'd better go in there,” said Bygrave, 
1 j the itting-room 


hn humb I’}] 


door with a 


find my mother 





think the old man is back from 

cl pel yet.” 
Phe last w comforted Fstelle, for, if 
Carrit father ¢ id go with a tranquil 


mind to chapel, surely his daughter’s state 
of health was exaggerated. She supposed 
that Dick—poor, old, blundering, hot-headed 
Dick!—had_ purposely magnified it. Her 
thoughts of him were tender as are those 
of a good and motherly woman when she 
thinks of a little 

Presently he 


child. 


came again. 


“I find that my mother has gone for 
the doctor,” he said in a_ quiet, rather 
strained voice. “I’ve told Carrie you are 
here. She wants you to go up at once. 


I suppose know the way. 
Estelle nodded and sped up the stair. 
Carrie’s room at the back, and the 
window was thrown so that the 
little air abroad in the long, narrow garden 
London night might enter 
bed was drawn quite close to 


you 


was 
wide open 
in a summer 
freely The 
it, and on it 
that 


lay Carrie, so white and thin 


Estelle could have cried 
out. 
She ran to her swiftly and fell on her 


knees 


“Oh, Carrie, 


with outstretched arms 
my poor dear, whatever has 
girl!” 
miled sweetly and laid her be 
kstelle’s bowed head. 


o awfully glad you’ve come,” she 


happened : Oh, my poor dear 
Carrie 
tiful 
‘I’m 
whispered. “I have 
asked Dick to write, but he wouldn't 
to-night: 


where he was 


hand on 


want d so to see you. 
I even 
How is it you are 


“T was at the 


here 
mecting 


speaking, and when he told me how 
you were I simply invited myself and 
came along with him. He didn’t want me 
in the least, but I am here. Oh, my dear, 
you are going to get well, aren't you? 
How white you look! I can’t bear it! 1 
can’t indeed! ” 

Carrie hook her head 

“T don’t think I'll get well, Este, and I 


father and 
matter of no consequenc 
Just think 


don’t mind. Except for poor 
mother, it is a 
What i 


there here, alter all? 


of the lives we have known—what a lot ol 
anxiety they hold!) I’m going where there 
] nothing of that kind, and where there 
is no more pain.” 


} nd 


Her voice fell to a hushed 
it seemed to Estelle that the 
her face 
‘Father doesn’t mind 
father I might 


whisper, 2 
light fron 
altar wa on 
very much. 
feel differe! 
ymewhat broken 
iderful He knows 
about heaven and 


understand 


weren't for 


continued Carrie in her low, 
Voice 
everything, I think, both 


earth He has taught me to 


-& 
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why things happen—how everything, even 
the smallest happening, is part of the big 
Plan. That is why neither he nor I feel 
any bitterness against Cyril.” 


Then it ¢s Cyril that has done it, 


rrie,” cried Estelle in a voice of anguish. 

But was never worth it!” 

“Ah, but, you see, that matters nothing 
nan who loves. She just goes on 
nd there is an end to it. I was 


rm like that, and I’ve always cared for 
l siz we were boy and girl, and, 
| [ had no hold on life without 


m. It’s very stupid, of course, and not 


m women are so soft and dependent in 
these fighting days. But don’t think that 
I mind, or that I would even have it 


al 


fferent. You see, it has been all arranged 


from the beginning of time.” 

“You mean that it has been arranged that 
Cyril should do this horrible thing! ” cried 
Este n hot rebellion. “I couldn’t believe 
that, Carrie, not even though an angel 

to declare it! You are the nearest 
angel I have ever known, or 

m likely to know; but I don’t believe a 
word you are saying! It is preposterous! 
If that’s all faith and religion have got 
or us then I’ve no use for them!” 

Carri miled with the far-away, wise 


| he soul who understands and 
s found the key. 
rell me about Cyril—every single, soli- 
thing about him. What is he doing 
How often he used to tell 
\ would do if only he had more 
ney! What ambitions he had! He 
d to be rich, you know, Este, 
in Hammond’s he did work, 
on fast towards the goal.” 
re the best days that Cyril or 
ve had, or are ever likely to 
Carrie,” said Estelle hardly. 
Mh, 1 This, too, must be part of 
e Plan, since it is all true,” said Carrie 
1 haven’t told me yet about 
How does he fill in his time? 
He f ia time loafing about the 
I onable woman who is 
no work; he spends 
{ n tudying the effect of ties 
I ks and the cut of his coat. He 
t rood deal, and a seat in Parliament 
ing to be bought for him, if it can 
’ That is a brief summary of 
nt ng and honourable career, 
AIT A¢ He h done more than hurt you 
luct: he has ruined his own soul 
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and destroyed whatever spark of manliness 
he had.” 

“No, no; he is only passing through a 
phase. You will go back, Estelle, and 
give him a message from me.” 

‘I shall tell him some plain truths to- 
night, you may be sure. I hope God will 
forgive me for not having done it be- 
fore.” 

“What good would it have done? Do 
you remember the very last Sunday night 
you were here—how long ago it seems !— 
how we agreed that a man who had to be 
kept at a girl’s side by main force is 
worse than lost? I could not have mar- 
ried Cyril unless he had been just as he 
used to be at first. Even if I were well 
now and had the chance I should never 
be his wife.” 

“Why?” asked Estelle jealously. 

“Oh, because that is all past. It just 
comes once to a woman, and then there 
is an end. And I might have grown hard 
and bitter if I had lived, whereas now 
I have nothing but lovingkindness in my 
heart for everybody. You’ve no idea, Este, 
what wonderful experiences I have had, 
lying just here in this little room! It is 
as if there had been nothing hid, and, 
after all, if it is the way of the Cross, it 
is illumined by Him who went before.” 

But this Estelle could not endure! She 
rose abruptly, her rebellious eyes lit by 
glowing fires, by a passion of regret and 
righteous anger. 

It was impossible to believe that Carrie 
personality had 
been predestined to this. Her whole soul 
revolted against what appeared to her to 
be fatalism of the worst kind. No, no! 
Cyril, and Cyril alone, was to blame! 
Once more the cruelty of man had its 
crime to answer for. 

As she stood ready to go, all words 
dying on her lips, two lines in one of 
srowning’s poems arose to her memory: 


Bygrave’s bright, vivid 


* Can’t we touch these bubbles then, 
But they break ? ” 


Before she had time to say good-bye 
there was the sound of entrance below, 
and presently she heard steps on the stairs 
and the sound of approaching voices. 

“Mother would go for the doctor,” said 
Carrie. “I got rather breathless about an 
hour ago, and, though I told her it was 
nothing but the heat, she would insist on 


1» 


going. Ah, here they come! 
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wanly at 
She was 


Mrs smiled rather 


Estelle as they met at 
far too just and large-hearted a woman to 


Byyrave 


the door. 


blame Estelle for what had occurred. In 
this she differed from Dick, who included 
the whole family under his ban. 


Estelle looked almost imploringly at the 
grey-haired doctor as she passed him, as 


if she would plead with him for Carrie’s 
life. 

She sped softly downstairs and let herself 
out, feeling that it was not possible for 
he r to face Dick avaln 

He heard her go, but when, after a 
moment of fierce debate with himself, he 
hastened after her, she had already turned 
the corner of Clarina Terrace and was 
in the throng of the high road. He knew 
it would be useless to follow her. 

Estelle did not know how she got home 
that night, but ten had struck, and _ part 
of the household had gone to bed when 
she reached Hans Crescent. 
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As she passed the library door a whiff 
smoke informed her that Cyril 
in the room. She opened the door 
and walked in, to find him comfortably 
sunk in the depths of a big easy-chair, 
with his feet on the cushioned bar of the 
high fender 

Though he was surrounded by books, he 
was not reading. Seldom, indeed, did Cyril 
open a book or a paper, and he had less 
knowledge of what was actually happening 
than William the butler, who had _ books 
and papers, purloined from the library, 


of cigar 


was 


concealed in one of his pantry drawers, 

“Hallo, it’s you, Este! The mater’s 
been rather fed up about you,” he said, 
carelessly, as he dropped one of his legs 
on the fender, after having duly admired 
the clock on his silk sock. “Been slum- 
ming—eh : 

“I’ve been to the Bygraves, Cyril,” said 


Estelle in her most uncompromising voice. 


“Carrie is dying.” 


[END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN] 
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Separation 
IGHT fell upon my path; I walked 
al ne, 
The one I loved had vanished from my side ; 


Gone was the hand that fondly held mine own, 
And sorrow’s darkness did our paths divide. 
“ Where art thou, O beloved one ?’”’ I cried, 

“ For grief and sadness o’er my path ave thrown ; 
I hear no move thy voice and cheering tone.” 


And in the darkness, lo! a Voice replied: 

“Listen to Me, my child, and understand ! 
lead you both to pleasant pastures gréen 

I who am ever with vou, though unseen. 


Thy loved one safely at My side doth stand, 

And none shall ever pluck him from My hand ; 

I hold his hand and thine—and walk be- 
tween !”’ W. B. 

fe 

- is when I am told that God is love 
that I commit all judgment to Him 

gladly It is when I believe that some- 


one loves me that I am never afraid to be 
myself—G, H, Morrison. 


sje 
Included in God’s Plan 
r is not prayer that is 
not prayer that 


not prayer that cuts 
workings of God : 


illogical; it is 
is disruptive; it is 

across the orderly 
it is the want of prayer 
that is disruptive and that distorts these 
plans. Years and vears ago, when God 
outlined the development of human history, 


781 


Beside the 
Still Waters 


Ay 


Sul 


He arranged the place the force of prayer 


should play in the world. 
as the great force in life. I believe in 
prayer as a life itself. I believe in prayer as 
a passion, an entreaty, as the utter longing 
and engulfing of the will in great achieve- 
ment.—RoBERT E. SPEER. 


<S§o 


HE escape from all the fret and fever 
and hurry and unrest of the world is to 
be achieved not by running away from the 
difficulties, but by deepening the life. 
sje 
id is impossible to estimate the power for 
good—in this sad, struggling life—of a 
bright, glad, shining face. Of all the lights 
you carry on your face Joy shines farthest 
out to sea. 


I believe in prayer 


<jJe 
HK look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard ; 
The secret act of pure self-sac rifice 
Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ eves: 


These ave not lost. METCALFE. 
$e 
UR earthly and our heavenly life are 
more closely linked than we know. 


Too much of interest in or attachment to 
earthly things inevitably weakens our hold 
on God. True fellowship with God at once 
brings us into the right relationship to earthly 
things. 
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H' JW noble the lowest life may become, 

like some poor, rough sea shell with 
a gnarled and dimly coloured exterior, 
tossed about in the surge of a stormy sea, or 
anchored to a rock, but when opened all 
iridescent with rainbow sheen within, and 
bearing a pearl of great price! So, to out- 
ward seeming, my life may be rough and 
solitary, and in onspicuous and sad, but, in 
inner reality, it may have come to Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God, and have 
angels for its guardians, and all the first- 
born for its brethren and companions,— 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 


sje 
A Prayer 
O GOD, in the stress and strain of tumul- 
tuous life, may my faith be steadfast. 
My soul feels forth for the sinews of strength, 
the everlasting arms, that alone can hold 


me secure. Give me poise of mind and 
peace of heart that I may hold true to 
spiritual standards and ideals. Without 
these life itself drifts and drives with the 
passions of the hour. Uphold me with the 
right hand of Thy righteousness; and by 


rhy rich grace grant to my heart the charity 
of Christ.—ALBERT BoyNTON STORMS. 


<Je 


HE crown of patience cannot be received 
| 


where there has been no_ suffering. 
If thou refusest to suffer, thou refusest to 
be crowned; but if thou wishest to be 
crowned thou must fight manfully and 


suffer patiently. Without labour none can 
obtain rest, and without contending there 
can be no conquest.—THOMAS A IXKEMPIs. 


se 
A Birthday Wish 
us dawned another vear! 


i 1Y has 
And shall I wish you ne'er a tear, 


A year of 
I'vom cave 
Nay ! such a u 


thne SS, 70% and pe we, 
and pain a full release ? 

ish would be in vain, 
For each must bear some cross of pain, 
Of trouble, or of cave, until 

I S Fathey’s VOICE bids him be still. 

lo you, my friend, a wish I'll send 

Of purer, 7 bler, higher trend by 

That you may find each day to bring 
Some way which to serve your King ; 
Some heart to cheey, some load to shave 
MH ith those wi e lot 1s hard to bear. 
And when to you there come dark days 
May your heart be filled with praise 
In¢ of having near 

The Love Divine which cancels fear. 


Sil 


ti 
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—CHAS, HUGHES. 


EAK and full of wants as we are our- 
selves, we must make up our minds, or 
rather take heart, to do some little good to 
this poor world while we are in it. Kind 
words are our chief implements for this work, 
A kind-worded man is a genial man: and 


geniality is power. Nothing sets wrong 
right so soon as geniality. There are a 
thousand things to be reformed, and no 


reformation succeeds unless it be genial. 
No one was ever corrected by Sarcasm : 
crushed, perhaps, if the sarcasm was clever 
enough—but drawn nearer to God, never 
—FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


se 


Be Fair to Yourself 


® )D expects you to treat yourself as 
fairly as you treat anyone else. You 
have no more right to make it hard for 


yourself to do right than you have to make 
it hard for your neighbour to do right 
Every command relating to the treatment 
of your fellow-man applies with equal force 
to your treatment of yourself. 

Give yourself a chance to be your best. 
That does not necessarily mean that you 
are to be self-seeking or to think much 
of self. But for your soul, mind, 
and body the best training and care pos- 
sible, and then use that best that you have 
been able to make out of yourself in doing 
for others and in helping God’s needy folks 

A man was recently heard to say, “ Some 
of the folks up at the church have not been 
treating me right; they have talked about 
me, and I am going to stay away after this.” 
And he did stay away because a few people 
out of a church of three hundred 
members were supposed to have been unkind 
Now, that man was not fair to himself, and 
had no right to deny himself the pleasure ol 
the service and the needed help which he 
received from the with God’s 
pes yple be« ause someone had been thought- 
less enough to repeat a little gossip. B 
true first of all to God, and be true to your 


secure 


some 


association 


self.—MAaBEL YOUNG. 
fe 
liga logbook of Columbus is said t 
have borne repeatedly the entry, 
“This day we sailed on.”’ That 13s a 


Behind lay defeat ; ahead lay hope ; aboard 


ship seethed distrust. In the face ot leat 
and suspicion and _ tradition, Columbus 
sailed on. The lesson is one for life. 
<Je 
ae reihle 
i ioe every chance you can possibly 
get to be kind; because some day 


there may be no more chances.—MARGAREI 
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NEW DISHES FROM OLD INGREDIENTS 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


man who made the 
become one of the 
“There is 


T was a wise old 
rtion since 


quoted proverbs 


othing new under the sun.” 


In matters culinary, however, he did not 
claim the whole truth, for although the 
11 commodities used by the up- 
much the 


very same as 


th the disposal of the housewife of 
medieval and even earlier times, new ways 
f blending, flavouring, and generally utilis- 
ing the ingredients are being evolved almost 
every hour of the day. 

Every woman who keeps house knows the 
timulating effect produced by the sight and 
odour of a new and appetising dish, how 
even a hitherto untried sauce or garnish 
often makes the difference between a hearty 


when the bun 


1 appreciated meal and one that is par- 
n of with sparing distaste. Members of 
medical that food 

h relish is far more nourishing than 


profession all agree 


hat which is, in colloquial parlance, ‘‘ forced 


1 every housewife worthy of the 
ives not only to provide her family 
me meals, but also sees to it 
t there is plenty of variety as regards 
th the cooking and serving of the dishes. 
At this s son of the vear, 


the . sounds invitingly in our ears, 


when the call 


h of wild flowers awakens a 


green fields and shady country 


es, this question of variety is of great 
particularly in the weeks 
between the 


holiday 


rt, lor it is 
coming of 
that appetites 
De coaxed and stimulated. This 
easy task, but the difficulties will 


intervene 


time 


ened if the caterer sets about 
isiness In a reasonable and _ intelligent 
ner, Planning ahead always helps to 
problem, and, in this 


=8 
/ 


‘ve any domestic 


%3 


case, arranging the meals so that one works 
in with another, avoiding waste and repeti- 
tion, should be a special study. An excellent 
housewife of my acquaintance has a book 
in which she enters the meals every day 
served at her table. Then, when one of 
those blank days, which come to even the 
most resourceiul housekeeper, arrives—a day 
when there seems to be an end of the reper- 
toire of all desirable foods—the good lady 
turns over the first pages of her book and 
in a very few minutes new suggestions are 
culled and the meals for the day happily 
settled. 


How to Find New Recipes 

The use of this little book is not confined 
to suggestions of dishes only. Whenever a 
new recipe is tried, an annotation describing 
its reception by the family is added, a clear 
proof of the pudding in the eating, which is 
extremely useful for future reference. Thus 
on one page you will find “ Liked by John 
and myself, but not by the children,”’ while 
another note reads ‘‘ Youngsters delighted.” 
An emphatic ‘ Never again’ needs no in- 
terpretation, but the word ‘ Good” 
means that the new dish has been approved 
and it is immediately added to the family 
repertoire. 

Please do not run away with the idea that 
this housewife has an unlimited food allow- 
ance, or is so affluent as to be able to buy 


one 


every new cookery book that comes out. Her 
purse, for all needs, is very light, but her 
methods and management are 
truly admirable. 

There are plenty of cheap cookery books 
little paper-covered pamphlets which can 


system of 


be bought from one penny each, and these 
contain numbers of practical recipes. They 
are generally much more useful than ex- 
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pensive tomes written by chefs or high- 
class cooks to whom a dozen iresh eggs and a 
quart of cream are of no account. The book- 
lets are often compiled by the household 
management editress of a daily paper, and 
composed of tested recipes supplied by 
sensible readers and requiring none but 
ordinary and inexpensive ingredients. An- 
other method of obtaining good cookery 
books is to search the tables and shelves 
of secondhand booksellers, where a volume 
that has originally cost five shillings may 
often be picked up for as many pence. It 
is advisable to disinfect books bought trom 
such shops, and this is easily done by baking 
them in an oven for some hours. 


Some Useful Recipes 

I cannot guarantee that the following 
recipes will be new to all my readers, but 
that they are practical and well tested I can 
vouch, also that they are economical and 
have never failed to meet with appreciation. 

Eggs are plentiful and cheap at this 
season of the year; they are also very nou 
ishing and provide an excellent emergency 
dish. 


Swiss Eggs (for Two Persons) 

Grate 6 oz. of cheese and put half the 
quantity at the bottom of a fire-proot dish 
Make four little wells in the cheese, and into 
each drop a new-laid egg and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Add the remainder of the 
cheese, cover with fine breadcrumbs and put 
some small pieces of butter on the top 
Bake in a quick oven for a quarter of an 
hour. To make this dish more substantial 
cover the bottom of the dish with slices of 
hot buttered toast before the first layer of 


grated cheese. 


Egg Croquettes 

Boil 4 fresh eggs till hard, drop them into 
cold water and remove the shells.  ¢ hop 6 
mushrooms into dice and fry them in a little 
butter, add 4 oz. flour, half a gill of milk 
and stir until the sauce boils. Divide each 


egg into eight pieces, add them to the sauce 


4 


season with sal pepper, and grated nut 
meg. Spread the mixture on a plate and 
brush 


with beaten eg roll in breadcrumbs, and 


leave till cold, then cut into fingers, 


fry in a deep pan three quarters full of boiling 
fat. Drain and serve with new potatoes and 


erilled mushré 


ms. 


754 


Indian Eggs—a Favourite Supper Dish 

Hard-boil 4 eggs, and when shelled cut 
them in halves. Cut off slices of the whites 
so that the cups will stand on a dish. Re- 
move the yolks, pound them with 2 oz. of 
heaped 
powder, and a dessertspoonful of essence of 
anchovy. Put the mixture into a saucepan 
and let it become thoroughly hot or it will 
taste crude and rough. When cold fill the 
the cavities of the whites with it, place the 


butter, a teaspoontul of curry 


savoury eggs on a bed of dressed watercress 
and serve with brown bread and butter. 


NEW WAYS WITH FISH 
Stuffed Plaice 
Select 2 plump plaice weighing about 1} Ib. 
Cut off 8 fillets and make a stuffing 
Wash, bone, and scrape 4 


each. 
as follows: 
anchovies, mix them with 2 oz. breadcrumbs, 
season with pepper and salt, a teaspoonful 
of essence of anchovy. Stir in 2 oz, of 
melted butter. Lay the fillets on a board, 
season with salt, pepper, and a dash of lemon 
juice, spread with the stuffing, roll and bind 
with cotton. Place the little rolls in a stew- 
pan, add a pint of milk, a grated onion 
pepper, cayenne, and salt, and cook gently 
for twenty minutes. Lift the rolls on toa 
hot dish, thicken the sauce with flour and 
pour it over, sprinkle with chopped parsley 


and serve. 


Norwegian Fish Cakes 

Remove the skin and bones from 2 large 
whiting and pound the flesh with a little 
butter. Add sufficient well-seasoned white 
sauce to the pulp to make it the consistency 
of thick batter. Have ready a saucepan 0! 
boiling fat, drop spoontuls of the mixture 1, 


drain and serve with anchovy sauce. 


Fresh Haddock 8 I'Italienne 

Boil a fresh haddock, take away the bones 
and skin, and divide the fish into flakes 
Chop a carrot, turnip, and onion into dice, 
and after blanching them dry and fry in hot 
dripping Have ready } Ib. of Patna rice 
boiled as for curry, put an ounce of butter 
and fish, and put 
Serve very 


in it, add the vegetables 
all together into a saucepan 
hot with a dish of grated Parmesan 

We will now pass on to meat dishes, and 
here is a suggestion for using the last remains 


of a joint of beef or mutton: 


rh lb. 
ulhing 
pe 4 
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Put 6 oz. of unbroken Naples macaroni 
into a large saucepan of boiling salted water. 
Boil for twenty minutes, drain well, and 
when cool line a well-buttered basin with 
the “ tubes."’ Take 6 oz. of finely minced 
meat, add 3 oz. of breadcrumbs, a small 
chopped onion, a tablespoonful of parsley, 
pepper and salt to taste, and mix well with 
2 beaten eggs. Fill the lined basin with the 
mixture, cover first with coiled macaroni, 
and then with greased paper, and steam for 
1} hours. Turn on toa hot dish and pour 
thick gravy over and serve. 

\ discerning housewife will at once grasp 
the possibilities contained in the above 
recipe, how different odds and ends of meat 
veal, beef, mutton, and lamb) may be used 
separately or together, and how the flavour- 
ing may be varied by the addition of grated 
lemon rind, nutmeg, chopped capers, toma- 
toes, etc. Thick gravy may be substituted 
for eggs as a binding medium, and various 
suitable sauces be poured over to alter both 
the appearance and taste of the dish. 

Another way of making a little meat go a 
long way, and yet providing a tempting and 
nourishing meal, is to line a pie-dish with 
boiled rice and fill the centre with finely 
minced, well-seasoned meat, moistened with 
white or brown sauce. Cover with greased 
paper and bake for half an hour Turn 
out to serve. 


Steak and Prunes 
This is a German dish, but one that is well 
liked by English people who have tried it: 


4 


Take 2 lb. of stewing steak, cut it into 


neat pieces, and put it in a lined stewpan 
with 4 pint of stock, salt and pepper to 
taste, and a large onion cut in half and stuck 
with cloves Cover and cook slowly for one 
hour. Lift out the onion and add 4 lb. of 
prunes which have been previously washed 
and soaked in cold water. Cook for another 
hour fake out the pieces of meat and put 
them on a hot dish with the prunes arranged 
as a border Chicken the gravy with a 
tablespoonful of flour, let it boil for two 
minutes, strain over the steak and serve 


with mashed potatoes 

This dish can. with advantage, be cooked 
and serv: lina casserole, In this case the 
meat should be rolled in seasoned flour (no 
lurther thickening of the gravy will be neces- 


sary) and baked in the covered casserole 
lor three hours. 
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Navarin of Lamb 

Required : 3 lb. neck or breast of lamb, 
I oz. seasoned flour, 1} pints of hot water or 
stock, } lb. small tomatoes, 6 small turnips, 
8 button onions, 2 oz. dripping, a little 
grated nutmeg and castor sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls chopped parsley. 

Divide the meat into small joints, roll 
them in seasoned flour, and fry in hot drip- 
ping; then fry the vegetables to a nice light 
brown. Put the meat into a stewpan with 
the hot water or stock, add the fried vege- 
tables, parsley, and nutmeg, and simmer 
slowly for one hour. Lift the meat on to 
a hot dish, add a teaspoonful of castor 
sugar to the gravy; pour this over the 
meat and garnish with turnips and onions. 

During the warm weather many persons 
eat sparingly of meat, and adopt a more or 
less vegetarian diet. From correspondence, 
I know that a number of QUIVER readers 
will be interested in an article dealing with 
non-meat dishes which is being prepared and 
will appear in the next month’s issue of this 
magazine. 


NEW-OLD PUDDINGS 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


Pour 1 pint of boiling milk over } pint of 
stale breadcrumbs and leave them to soak 
for half an hour. Stir in } lb. of chocolate 
powder (or grated chocolate), add 2 well- 
beaten eggs, } lb. castor sugar and 8 drops of 
vanilla essence. Butter a pie-dish, pour in 
the mixture and bake in a moderate oven 
for one hour. 


Breadseand-butter Pudding 
with Desiccated Coco-nut 


Put 2 eggs into a pie-dish, beat them 
thoroughly, add a pint of milk and 3 oz. of 
sugar. Butter 6 slices of bread and strew 
them thickly with desiccated coco-nut. 
Bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters 
of an hour. 


Cambridge Pudding 

Peel, core, and chop 1 Ib. of apples, and 
mix them with 4 oz. of breadcrumbs, 4 oz. 
of flour, the same quantity of chopped suet 
and sugar, a little grated nutmeg and lemon 
rind. Beat 2 eggs, add 2 tablespoontuls of 
milk and stir them into the dry ingredients. 
Turn into a buttered basin, cover with 
greased paper and steam for about three 
hours. 
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‘He stood and waited while I poured out 
a cup for mother and Cynthia "’—p, 789. 


LET FURNISHED 


By ANNIE MABEL 


T was I, Felicia, who insisted that we 
must let our house furnished, so that our 
dear little mother might have the change 
of air she so sorely needed. Our doctor had 
said to me one day with an air of finality 
Miss Felicia, your mother must have a 
complete change of air and environment, 
or she will slip through our hands,” and I, 
as elder daughter, was obliged to plan some 
way of raising the needful money. Cynthia, 
my sixteen-year-old sister, was dead against 
the idea of letting the house. ‘‘ We can’t 
have rotten strangers prowling all about, 
reading our favourite books, and messing 
all our things up,” she asserted; ‘1 shall 
never want to come home again if we do! ”’ 
Hlow do t propose finding the money 
for mother to go away, then?” I asked, 
coldly. Cynthia is a dear, but she is most 
unpractical, 


“QO 
manag 


away, and we'll think of something.’ 


Orawn by 
é zaveth Carnshaa, 
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” ; on 
l she answered airily, “ we! 


e somehow ! 


Let’s get the mothene 


Mother herself only 


said 
Felicia 


But after what the doctor had said we could 
re I take Cynthias 
to chance. I kne 


not be 


“You must 


do 


smiled wearily and 


as you think best 


I am quite content to stay at home 


content, nor da 


advice and leave thing 


too W 


ell that alre 


ady 


our little stock 


available cash was very low, and there wet 
t which would tax 


extra 


slender resources to 


railwa 
nected 


bills to mee 


y journey and 


the utmost. A ! 
all the expenses ¢ 


1 


with a prolonged holiday W 


simply mean bankruptcy for us; So [ stucs 


to my 


point, and 


her pretty shoulders and gave in. 


We 
short 


were amazingly 


time we had 


let 


fortunate, for m 


at last Cynthia shrugge? 
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the house furnisice 
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for two months to a Mr. Phillips, whose 
references were above st picion, and who 
paid half the amount agt d on im advance. 
I thought then that Go! had sent him to 
out help, and Iater I was {o see more clearly 
how the guiding hand «{ God was in it all. 
He came over to see tiie house. Cynthia 
took herself off for the whole afternoon and 
would not even see him; poor mother was 
having one of her bad days in bed, so I 
alone interviewed him. He was a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, rather slender man, clean 


shaven and trim in his appearance, and he 
looked as though life had been somehow too 
much for him. He said very little as I 
showed him over the house and garden, but 
I gathered that he wanted a month or two 
of quiet country life; and, as our little 
domain pleased him, he agreed to pay the 
sum which I, with some inward quaking, 
asked him. He told me he should only 


bring a housekeeper with him, and said I 
need not put myself to too much trouble 
in getting the house ready, as she would do 


all that was necessary when she came. I 
thought that was very decent of him, and 
it was all satisfactorily arranged. The 
lreadful mistake we made afterwards was 
iv fault alone. 

When more than half of our most delight- 
ful holiday in sunny, flowery Devonshire 
was over, a letter came from Mr. Phillips 
sking if he might have the house for a 
ek or two longer than we had arranged 
first, and mentioning the date he would 
ve. Figures, dates, and reckonings are 
strong point, I must admit, and I 
») have taken care of his letter and 
to it again. But I lost the letter, 
trusting to memory, made arrange- 
Ss jor our return home on the 15th of 
Jun a date that I, at any rate, shall 


| at our little station in the best 
piri Dear mother was another being 
| invalid we took away with us, 
ked more like our sister than our 
ther. I felt absolutely delighted to be 
lly going back to our little home again. 
I shall have to set to work in the garden 
I remember saying as we rattled 
ng the road home in the only cab our 
we possessed : , 
awful state 


[ expect it will be in 
, but perhaps when the second 
nes I shall be able to squeeze a 

r Tommy-next-door to help me.” 


We expected to call at a neighbouring 
house for the key, but to our amazement 
when we reached Laurel Cottage all the 
windows and the front door were wide open, 
and the chimneys were smoking. 

“Why, Mrs. Smith must have come in 
to get things ready for us!”’ I exclaimed, 
as I descended from the cab. I tan up 
the path with my arms full of bundles 
and things, and was just dashing into the 
house when a man’s figure appeared in 
the doorway. It was Mr. Phillips, and he 
looked as surprised to see me as I was to 
see him. We stared at each other a moment 
without speaking, then I gasped faintly: 
“We've come home!” though a terrible 
misgiving was beginning to seize me. 

“I’m glad; let me take your parcels,”’ he 
said quite calmly. ‘‘ But I didn’t expect to 
leave till next week, you know!”’ 

“Next week!’ I repeated, aghast, and 
sank on the hall chair. ‘‘ Oh, I must have 
made a mistake in the date!” 

I was stunned for the moment, then I 
rose to the occasion. 


’ 


“It’s my mistake,” I said with dignity. 
“ Kindly give me my things, and we will go 
elsewhere till your time is up.”’ 

My voice may have sounded dignified, but 
my face had gone crimson, I know. I felt 
so absolutely foolish, and he looked so com- 
posed. I could see too, by the light in his 
eyes, that he was enjoying the situation 
immensely. 

“No, don’t go, we can arrange some- 
thing,” he said. ‘‘ Come in and talk things 
over.” 

I was turning away resolutely, when at 
that moment mother and Cynthia appeared, 
wondering and expectant. 

“What is it, Felicia, darling?” asked 
mother in her sweet, soft voice, seeing my 
embarrassment, and looking inquiringly from 
me to Mr. Phillips. 

“T’ve mads a mistake in the date,” I 
answered shortly. ‘‘ Mr. Phillips has not 
gone yet.” 

Mother's face dropped a little, and Cynthia 
exclaimed triumphantly : 

“ There, I knew we should make a mess 
of it before we finished, Felicia! This comes 
of letting houses.” 

“It may be the mistake is mine,’’ inter- 
rupted the quiet voice of the man who stood 
just behind me. “ But do come in, Mrs. 
Dennaway,"’ he said to mother; ‘ I’m sure 
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nearest chair, hardly know- 
ing whether to laugh or cry 

“Well, this is a rummy 
go!” began Cynthia. ‘ What 
are we going to do now? 
We've no business in our 
own house, it seems!” 

We looked at each other. 

“It'll be all right,” said 
mother reassuringly, pitying 
me in my dilemma; “ some- 
one in the village will take 
us in if he really doesn’t want 
to leave yet.”’ 

““ He doesn’t look such a 
horror as I expected,’’ said 
Cynthia ; 
room, at 


the irrepressible 
“and really, this 
any rate, looks just the same 
as when we went away.” 
She was quite right; the 
home-like 


when we 


room looked as 
and 
had left it, 


fully clean, as I saw at once 


Inviting as 
and was beauti- 


when | cast a critical eye at 
the carpet and fireplac e. We 
had no time for further talk, 





for our host—or lodger, or 
tenant— entered the room 
again. 


oi make your 


Please do 
selves quite at home,” he 
said with “T feel 
an awful intruder, but Mrs 
bringing i 


a smile; 
Knight is just 
the tea 
feel better.” 

“It’s very good of you 
to receive us_ like this, 


Ihen we shall all 


= oe ay faintly 4 nad os , said mother, looking up at 
‘ ’ . a ied lizabe Earnshaw . 
eve come home ! Dp. i. him. No one can resist ou! 
dainty little mother when 


you're tired; we can talk things over while 


my housek« epel bringing some tea.‘a 


He turned and led the way into our own 


little drawing-room. Mother and Cynthia 
meekly followed him; I stood irresolutely 
at the front door What was I to do about 
the luggage which the man was already 
dragging up the path? Mr Phillips came 


out of the 


room again quickly 

* Go in and sit down,” he said to me quite 
I'll attend to the luggage - 

10 chance to answer, so I walked 

into the 


imperatively 
He gave me 
into the drawing-room 


and sank 


she smiles and looks appealing ; and Cynthi 
is just the same, with her fair, wavy hair 
and large, innocent blue eyes. I am quite 
different, being tall and dark, and with not 
a suspicion of a curl in my hair. Compared 


with mother and Cynthia I feel big an¢ 
awkward, but mother always pats ™ 
hand when I say so, and tells me I at 
my father over again, and_ that makes 


was great in goodness, 


a blessed memory 


me glad, for he 
and left the heritage ot 
behind him 

\ thin, pale little woman slipped ito atl 


10W- 
cr 
nmy 


Vhat 


some 
1 
take 
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room with the tea-tray and noiselessly set 
all in readiness near mother. 

“ This is Mrs. Knight, who takes care of 
me,” said Mr. Phillips. 

The woman glanced up shyly for a moment, 
and smiled back at mother, who spoke kindly 
to her, and then vanished as noiselessly as : he 
had come. 

‘Is she a ghost or real ?”’ asked Cynthia, 
turning to Mr. Phillips, who was standing 
near. He laughed and said: 

She's real, I’m glad to say, and has a 
perfect genius for effacing herself, and yet 
looking after one’s comfort.”’ 

Mother was looking helplessly at the tea- 
pot. 

“Come, Felicia,’’ she said; “ you know 
I can’t My daughters have completely 
spoiled me,’’ she explained to Mr. Phillips. 
In a trice, before I had time to change places 
with mother, he had lifted the table, tea- 
tray and all, and placed them before me, 
then stood and waited while I poured out a 
cup for mother and Cynthia. 

The tea was most refreshing, and we all 
felt more at our ease, though my cheeks still 
burned and I felt as if I could hardly meet 
the dark, amused eyes of our tenant. We 
talked about the weather and our journey 
lor a few minutes, and then I made a plunge. 
Mine was the mistake, mine must be the 
apology. 

I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Phillips,” I began 
boldly, ‘‘ that I’ve made such a stupid 
blunder; but if you will allow mother to rest 
here a little, I will run along to some of our 
iInends in the village and see if they will take 
us in till your time is up.” 

‘No, I really cannot allow that,” he an- 
swered decidedly ; “‘ if anyone must turn out, 
ttisI. You've been awfully good to let me 
have your home so long, and I can’t tell you 
what a lot of good my stay in it has done 

» I can soon pack up, and Mrs. Knight 
and I, like the Arabs, will fold our tents and 
silently steal away.” 

‘Oh, dear,” said mother, 
Felicia, what mu t we do?” 


me 


‘it’s too bad! 


'* 


_“ Poor old Lissie, now you're in a fix 
faughed Cynthia. ‘‘ You know you're long- 
ing to have the house in your hands again, 
yet you w.ll think it rude to tell him to 
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Cynthia,”’ said mother in a shocked 
voice ‘‘d - ” 
ice, “do be quiet, and let Felicia speak. 

I felt more embarrassed than ever. The 


decision of course would be left to me. 
What could I say ? 

“I think the matter lies between Miss 
Dennaway and me, really,” said Mr. Phillips. 
“Perhaps if we talked it over quietly we 
might come to some arrangement. A rather 
happy idea has just struck me, and if you 
will give me a few minutes I think we can 
soon settle things.” 

He looked at me as he spoke, and, rising, 
opened the door, and I found myself meekly 
walking out of the room. 

“Come into the garden,” he said; ‘‘ we 
can talk better there.” 

We passed through the back door into 
the garden. I had been eager to see how 
things were looking there. It seems rather 
a strange thing to say, but the garden is my 
holy place. I often think of some words 
in a song I once heard: 

*““One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


And certainly some of my happiest and most 
sacred moments have been spent under the 
apple trees at the bottom of our long, narrow 
garden. The moment we stepped outside I 
forgot all about my dilemma, all about my 
embarrassment. The garden was looking 
perfectly lovely. The roses were coming out 
splendidly ; there were no weeds to be seen, 
and rows of peas, beautifully “ sticked,” and 
other vegetables, were coming up in neat 
beds on each side of the old red-brick path. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. ‘ How lovely! 
Somebody has been at work here, and I 
expected to find it a wilderness!” 

I looked up, to find Mr. Phillips looking 
at me and not at the garden, and there was 
a strange kind of eager look in his eyes. 
He looked away again immediately, merely 
remarking: “‘ l've had to do something to 
fill up my time, you know, and I hoped you 
would not think it an impertinence if I did 
the gardening; you were away during the 
most important sowing months.” 

‘* An impertinence !’’ Il exclaimed. “ It’s 
just splendid of you, I think. You see, I’m 
the only gardener for the estate, with the 
occasional help of Tommy-next-door, and, 
though I. love it, I knew there would be 
more work than I could hope to overtake.” 

He looked pleased, and I noticed for the 
first time that his face had lost the weary 
expression that had characterised it when 
first 1 saw him. 
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‘IT know Tommy-next-door,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘ he and I are great friends; in fact 
I may say, though it sounds immodest, that 
he thinks nearly—mind, I say nearly—as 
much of me as of his Miss Feeleeciary !”’ 

He imitated the way Tommy had of 
saying my name so exactly that I could not 
help laughing, and reached the 
seat at the end of the garden I felt as if I 
knew our tenant much better than I did ten 
minutes before. 


when we 


He began to speak at once. 
“Tm afraid you'll think my suggestion 


an awfully cheeky one, really,” he said, 
* but, you see, we none of us want to leave 
your delightful home, and this is my plan. 
Why shouldn’t I stay on for a week or two 
longer as paying guest? There, I’ve got it 
out! No, don’t speak yet,” he continued, 
and there was a pleading note in his voice ; 
“you don’t know how very much good my 
stay here has done me, not only in health but 
in every way, yet I don’t feel quite ready even 
now to face the world again. I can promise 
you I will be no trouble. Your rooms are 
all just as you left them, with the exception 
of the large attic at the top, which I chose 
in preference to any of the others when I 
And Mrs. Knight will be only too 
unless 


came. 
delighted to stay if you will have her 
you expect your own maid ? ”’ 
“We haven't 
least, only a woman from the village to help 


one,” | stammered; “ at 

sometimes.” 
“Ah well, of 

without 


you could not do 
extra 


course 


someone with an inmate in 
the house, so Mrs. Knight will stay and work 
under your direction. Now, do tell me you 
think kindly of my suggestion, Miss Denna 
way 

I don’t know what to say,”’ I answered 
frankly, looking at him; then all of a sudden 
I felt as if I could not refuse his request. 
The brown eyes looked out from the thin 
dark face with such entreaty that I hadn't 
the heart to tell him that we could not do 
with a added to our modest 


strange man 


little ménage. But a surprising embarrass- 


ment seized me again, and I turned away 


irom the questioning eyes. 
“ Tll go and see what mother and Cynthia 
think,” | 

“ Do,” he agreed heartily, “ and, remember, 
a 
felt he was smiling at me again, but I did not 
answer or look back as I hurried to the house. 


said. 


you do owe me a little consideration ! 
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Mother 
and Cynthia were delighted to find such an 
easy way out of the difficulty, and both 


Of course it was soon all settled. 


appeared to have taken immensely to Mr, 
Phillips, I didn’t feel comfortable, 
but, after all, we had had excellent references 
before he came, and the time would soon 
We found, as he had said, that our 
rooms were just as we had left them. Mrs. 
Knight seemed to take our sudden invasion 
with the utmost calmness, and with quiet 
haste prepared the beds and helped us to 
unpack. We no more of our paying 
guest till supper time, when he strolled in 
and took his place as if he had been a member 


quite 


pass. 


Saw 


of the family for years. Cynthia was in wild 
spirits, and she and mother and Mr. Phillips 
kept up a lively conversation all through 
the meal. 1 felt tired, and a little sad, some- 
how, and as soon as I could I slipped away 
down the garden to my favourite seat and 
waited there till the peace of heaven was 
breathed into my When I went back 
to the house I found mother had already 
Mr. Phillips 


soul, 


gone upstairs with Cynthia. 


was sitting alone, near the dining-room 
window, looking out into the garden. 
“Haven't you got a light?” I asked 


** Oh, I’m so sorry; | ought to have come in 


sooner,” 
I was just going to strike a match, when 
he took the match-box out of 
** Look here, Miss Felicia ; you are, 
all! 


that my being here adds 


my hand. 
please 
not to worry about me at If you feel 
I’m a trouble, or 
a feather-weight to your responsibilities, | 
shall pack up and go. And I don’t want to!’ 
He spoke very decidedly, almost per 
emptorily, and yet there was an underlying 
kindness in his tones that made me feel | 
didn’t mind. 
** All right,” 


“ but please don’t be so fierce about it! 


'» 


I answered, laughing a little; 


I was only going to light the lamp 
He laughed too, then, and after wishing 
him good-night I went I found 


mother already in bed, and Cynthia full of 


upstairs. 


frolic 
Just 
everything ready for us, 


Our rooms and 
instead of having 
to grub about for It’s great! 
I hope Mr. Phillips will want to stay tor evel 
if he keeps his ghostly housekeeper here too. 

We laughed at her and after a 


little chat I kissed them both good-night, 
It was 


fancy Lissie ! 


ourselves. 


nonsense, 


and went away to my own room. 
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at the back of the house, over the dining- 
room, and looked out into the garden. 

I leaned out of the window to draw ina 
breaths of the before I 
drew down the blind. The moon was just 
rising over the trees at the bottom of the 
garden, and by her light I could see that our 
“ lodger,” as Cynthia had just been calling 
him, was sitting on my favourite seat. I 
had not noticed it at the time, but now I 
remembered suddenly that he had called me 

Miss Felicia ”’ Miss Dennaway 
when he spoke to me downstairs. What a 
then, oddly, 


few delicious air 


instead of 


nice voice he had, I thought; 
I felt the colour steal warm into my cheeks 
again, and I drew down the blind. 

We settled 
Mr. Phillips never seemed in our way, but 
when he was with us he was so boyish and 
helpful that I could not help wishing we had 
As for Mrs. I<night, 
she was She consulted 
me about everything, but left me very little 


down wonderfully at once. 


had a brother like him. 


a peritect treasure, 


actual work to do. I had never had such 
an easy time at home before since father 
died, and it was a delightfully new ex- 


perience to be able to spend hours with my 


books and work in the garden. The weather 


was pertect and we were all out the greater 


part of every day. [ven mother was able 


to join us in our walks in the cool of the 
evening, and Mr. Phillips was always beauti 
fully attentive to her, and took great care 


of her in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 
‘*T believe the ‘ lodger’ the 
” said Cynthia one day when we 


will marry 
motherkins, 
were walking on in front and mother wa 
coming on slowly with Mr. Phillips behind. 
= Just look how close their heads are now, 
and how mother is smiling up into his face,” 
she continued, looking round. 


“Cynthia, don’t!” Isaidsharply. ‘ How 
can you be so vulgar ? 
“Vulgar or not, my dear, we shall see 


what we shall see! ’’ said my naughty sister. 

And I, for one, shouldn’t mind having him 
for a stepfather at all! He’s jolly, and has 
heaps of cash, judging by the way he spends 
dig 

“Oh, be quiet, ( ynthia ape 
Her talk grated horribly. It 
ordid. Still, as we walked on, I could not 
help thinking that there might be truth in 
the child’s talk Mother always looked so 
and sweet nd certainly from the 


Phillips ha 


exclaimed. 


seemed so 


young 
first Mr been most attentive t 


her, and he himself might be 
between thirty and forty. 


anything 


We were all rather quiet at supper that 
night. Mother kept looking at me in a 
rather unusual sort of way, or at least I 
imagined she did, while, as far as I could see, 
Mr. Phillips carefully avoided meeting my 
After supper Cynthia threw herself, 
yawning, into a big arm-chair, with a book, 
and mother said she felt 
like to go straight to bed. I went upstairs 
with her, as Cynthia or I always did. She 
was very affectionate, and I thought there 
were tears in her eyes as I kissed her good- 


eyes, 


tired and would 


night. Did she want to tell me something ? 
I wondered. But 
went downstairs and into the garden. In 


she said nothing, so I 
a few minutes Mr. Phillips joined me. 
“Come and sit down,” he said; “ I want 
to talk to you, and it will be easier out here,” 
My heart sank strangely. So it was going 
to come already. Cynthia was right and 
I had as blind as a bat. 


‘You look tired,” he said as we sat down; 


been 


“what have you been doing 

Suddenly such a strong rush of emotion 
I could not understand it, 
and half-rose as if to escape from him and 


swept over me; 


myself. 
** What is it, 
caught my hand to keep me. 


Felicia ?”’ he said, and 
His voice was 
full of a vibrating tenderness as he called me 
I wondered vaguely why! 

to hear what 


by my name 

“It’s because I 
going to say!” I 
looked him full in the face. I 
was horrified at the effect of my words 
His face went quite white, and his eyes had 


don’t want 
you're answered, and 


turned and 


such pain and surprise in them that I felt 
as cruel as if [ had hurt a defen eless child. 
I sat down again, and he released my hand, 
** Felicia,”’ he said; will hear me, 
It’s matter of life 
and death to me, remember.” 
‘ All right,” I said weakly ; 
But he was silent for a moment. 
“I’m sorry; I don’t think I can tel! you 


“you 


won't you ? almost a 


‘go on,” 


to-night, after all,’’ he said at last. 
His voice sounded so utterly dejected that 
I felt I must help him out. 
“Oh, never mind me!” I said im- 


patiently ; ‘I’m sorry I spoke as I did 


You want to tell me about yourself and 
mother, don’t you?” 
Hle looke d at me oddly in the soit twilight 


“About myself and mother?” he re 
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ted inquiringly, and then a light seemed He paused a moment, but 1 could not 
break out ver his ta speak ; l only shook my he id, 
[| don’t know what you mean,” he “God's hand was in it,” he continued, 
1 “What want to talk to you about and the thrill in his voice was echoed in 
erns 1 lv but our two selves— you my heart. ‘ Oh, Felicia, [ must tell you 
1 me. Feli ! The last words were very straight out, I can’t wait to find words! 
ol | again his voice seemed to God met me in your room, and one night, 
ver I ume The tremulous wonder kneeling by your window, with a little old 
began to steal into my heart. Bible I had found in a corner of your book- 
| He began to speak then, softly but-quickly, case open before me, I gave myself up to 
| t] nder of the story he had to Him completely. life became a different 
| t Ic remember it word for word as it thing from that hour. Before, it had been 
nd shall treasure it in my lived for self, now it was all His, and became 
rv for purposeful and radiant with promise, Then 
Wh I here first,” he said, ‘ I came your dear mistaken return home. 
k of 1 ite I had been leading I Bless you a thousand times for making that 
but brought me no happiness mistake! I got the chance to know you, 
| ] | lived pleasure, and pleasure had who had unconsciously done so much for me. 
| So I came away here into And knowing you, Felicia, I could not but 
| juiet « try to think things out. The love you.” 
{ Felicia, I wanted to have His voice broke, and he turned to me and 
| time. I can’t quite took my hands in his. My eyes were wet 
1 had upon me, but with tears. My heart was filled with a 
different from anybody heavenly wonder. 
evel There was somethir “ Felicia,” he said, “ you have shown 
it you omething so me the way; will you walk with me in it, 
I even in our short busine or am I to wander on alone 
l entered into possession I could only give him one answer: 
] r spirit still seemed to be “We'll go together,” I said brokenlv 
1 which was your room, * One in Him,” he added reverently, and 
[ spent there you must forgive there in the summer twilight, in a silence 
l ks, looking at your only broken by the last levesong of a sleepy 
ing to find out how I bird, we entered into that mystic union of 
| e which breathed trom heart and soul which has never since been 
\ 1 i 1 ( “i broken, 
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BY THE WAYSIDE 


Tennyson’s Cottage 

y= long, low house standing back trom the 
road, on the west side of the drain at Mable 

thorpe, is distinguished from the other cottages 

near it by its quaint, yellow washed exterior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson and their family usually 
went to Mablethorpe for their summer holiday, and 
the house occupied by them is described as being 
“close under the sea-bank,” and if common tradi 
tion may be accepted, this house, which is now 
called ‘‘ Tennyson’s Cottage,’’ was the one where 
they lodged. In Tennyson’s days it was known as 
“ Ingoldsby House.” 

Che poet’s sea-pictures are known to every lover 
of his poetry. It was at this seaside resort, not 
much more than a hamlet in his day, that he had 
his first view of the sea with the “ sandy tracts and 
the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts,” 

Behind the “‘ heaped hills that mound the sea” 
is ‘‘the very lowly cottage’’ mentioned in the 
“Ode to Memory.’ It is reached by a hand 
bridge which spans the drain, and the garden is 
sweet with old-fashioned flowers, just as 


when Tennyson made it his holiday haunt. is 

\fter the poet’s day the cottage was kktoom 
turned into a beer-house, but for many Millai 
vears it has been in the possession of an om the 
owner who most caretully preserve the 


little, long and low-roofed house with it 





Tennyson's Cottage, 
Mablethorpe. 
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Pulpit in West 
Wycombe Church. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE 


Where “ Paradise 
Lost” was written 
The chief interest for 
tourists visiting Chalfont 
St. Giles is Milton’s ancicnt 
cottage, “‘ the pretty box ”’ 
which his friend Elwood 
took for him when the poet 
came into the country to 
escape the plague then 
raging in london. 
rhe cottage is the only 
one that. still exists of 
the many residences of 
Milton: while all other 
houses have disappeared, 
this humble little dwelling 
has survived, and is pre- 
served with much rever- 








Birthplace of Photo ential care 
Isaac Watts. A. Freeman. It stands on the left side 
of the main street leading 
The Birthplace of Isaac Watts up the hill, with a little flower garden look- 
Every lover of red song is acquainted — ing to the grassy fields beyond. The build- 
with the } i hymn, ‘ © God, our help ing has broad, massive chimney stacks, a 
in ages past hich has been sung in every tiled roof, a gabled front in timber and 
the greatest hymn,” — plaster with diamond-paned windows ; the 
ever written in the Eng little room to the right was Milton’s study, 
ng where we can picture him in his blindness, 
of the hymn was Isaac Watts, putting the finishing touches to his immortal 
! verses when quite poem, “ Paradis Lost,”’ which, says a writer, 
) \tt career at college, Watts  “‘ crowned his brow with a chaplet of un 
returned t me in Southampton, and fading rays as bright as those that crown 
in chapel he the brows of Dryden and Pope.’ 
| of 
ot A i oO! 
wor \t ‘ 
t | 
a ( 
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\\ 
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” Milton’s Cottage, Phot 
Chalfont St. Giles, E, Sweetiand, 
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A FIGHT IN THE DESERT 


No. 6 in the Series “ My Life, and How I Face it” 


By A DENTAL SURGEON 


This touching document reached me from a lonely desert station in California, ULS.A,, 

in response to my request for Real Life Stories. It describes graphically, yet with 

quiet cheerfulness, that grimmest of struggles—the fight for life against “ the white 

plague.” In accordance with the terms of my offer I have sent the writer—who is 
an L.D.S.E.—a cheque for Five Guineas. 


RARE, indeed, is the wreck that leaves that I thought: ‘“ If I go to one of these 

no flotsam; and so, even when a_ places I shall get well.”’ Though, on the 
man thinks himself thrown into the utter- other hand, the rather grim thought 
most depths, great and manifold blessings crossed my mind: “ At any rate, I now 
are his will he but lift up his eyes to see know the name of the disease that will 
them; also there are those lesser needs eventually appear on my death certificate.” 
so lavishly attended to by his Creator, But the blow was a heavy one. When 
with that true art which conceals itself, a young professional man is getting a com- 
that the recipient of the attention is un-  fortable practice together, not altogether 
aware both of the want and its satisfaction. unreasonably expecting a future of steady 
It is to the former blessings that are mine climbing to repute and position, has sur- 
that I would draw your attention in my rounded himself with sweet, absorbing 


story. home-ties and responsibilities, and sud- 
denly is put out of the fight—suddenly 
The Death Sentence is deposed from the proud rank of bread- 


A most queer calmness took possession winner and degraded to that of dependent, 
of me on that Saturday afternoon, nearly carrying with him his nearest and dearest 
four years ago, when a medical friend —he is numbed. Somehow the mind has 
kindly and gently broke the news to me: not always the power fully to grasp the 

“I’m awfully sorry to tell you, old meaning of the greatest misfortunes that 
chap,” he said, “ but Ihave found tubercle — befall us. 
bacilli present in that sample of sputum So I did not worry very much, and 
you left with me for examination.” tried to look on my stay at the sanatorium 

And he went on to give me valuable as a well-earned holiday—which would 
directions as to my taking care of myself, have been vastly improved by being 
and to my taking care not to harm others. shared with my wife, only that could not 

Was not that calmness a blessing from be managed ; yet I could not grumble at 
God to me? I was cool enough even to — that privation, having so much besides 
call to my mind the picture by Collier, for which to be thankful, someone to sup- 
I believe—‘ The Death Sentence”: a pic- port the shelf on which I was laid, some- 
ture which created much discussion at the one to say: “ You go and get well; I'll do 
time of its exhibition—a young man, _ the rest, with God's help.’ 
apparently the embodiment of health, in 
a medical consulting room. ‘The doctor A Training Time 


had just told him he soon must die. ‘These sanatorium days were a training 
“ Now,” I thought, ‘“‘ I know what that time for me for what was to come. And 

man’s feelings wer He thought that by virtue of them, seven months later 

while everyone else in like condition un when I was not very much better, I was 

doubtedly would die, vet he would live.” more reconciled to leaving my homeland 
I knew consumption was a very deadly to search for health in a sunnier climate 

disease, but I thought modern science had than that of Old Kngland 

robbed it of its terrors. One hears such My diary, kept since then, is a fat one; 


splendid accounts of sanatorium successes so I will only take one or two extracts 
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from its crow led pages to show how God 
allowed me to go through any 

without correspondingly sup- 
porting me. ‘‘I will not leave thee nor 
forsake thee.”” And He doesn’t. 

I will leave out the story of my journey 
out here and of my kind reception, on 
arrival, into a hospitable English home 
transplanted, and go on to the point 
where I first found out, by bitter experi- 
ence, what utter outcasts consumptives 
in this country are, scarcely more so than 


has neve! 
experience 


the lepers of old. I do not exaggerate. 
We are not stoned as they were, it is 
true. But——! 

An Outcast 


On arriving late one evening at a little 
mountain vill we, whither a doctor I had 
consulted in Pasadena had ordered me, I 
searched about for an hotel. It was dark, 
the place was strange to me, I knew no 
face Was my muisiortune, 
trouble 
finding the entrance to 
five or six doors in 


ne, and my 

betraying my 

It was a puzzle 
t 


the hotel; there were 


i row, all exactly alike, on the left-hand 
side of the street where I had been in- 


caravanserai. 


f 
yee I should find the 
I tried each one of them, and at last 
walked into a dark passage, which had 


been leet r concealed by the only un- 


locked door; tumbling up a flight of 
stairs towards a glimmering light at the 
top, I found a bell, and disturbed the 


therewith. On 
isking her if I could have a room for the 
night I with a point-blank 
etusal. I went back down the stairs and 
passage to the street again, and things 
seemed darker at each step. 

j 


I found the door of another hotel, hidden 


slumbers of 


landlady 


was met 


behind a large shrub some little distance 

) the pitch-dark street, which, being a 
Western « needed careful navigation. 
A few beams of light struggling through 
the shrub served to accentuate the sur- 
rounding darkness and make the finding 
ot the door-h more difficult. ‘This 





1 


friend, for it did 
not light up my face and betray me, 
a had happened in hotel No. 1, and 


eak light was mv 


I managed to get the shelter I required, 
Incidentally, I fou md afterwards that it 
Was lortunate the first landlady had _ re- 
jected me, as the hotel rates were con 


THE 


DESERT 


siderably lower in the house that did take 
me in. 

Being an outcast isn’t all hardship ; 
and a consumptive, if he is careful, need 
suffer very little inconvenience thereby ; 
he simply obtains a little more of that 
privacy so highly prized by Englishmen 
than he otherwise would. 

He is left alone, strictly, and at times 
it is decidedly amusing to watch healthy 
away when they first dis- 
cover he is a white plague victim. They 
are not to be blamed for their caution ; 
there are so many careless consumptives 
about. 

I did not remain long in that hotel, but 
soon found a magnificent old soul who 
earned a living by “ lookin’ after a few 
sick folkses,”’ and who was kindness itself 
to me for the next two years. 


pes yple edge 


“The Land that God forgot” 
I now am fighting my disease far out 


in “‘ the land that God forgot,” as Amer- 
icans delight to describe the desert—as 
though God ever forgot anything! With 


a friend I came here to see if a cure could 
getting close to nature. 
discomforts and in- 
conveniences to be endured by the sick 
man who wanders from civilisation in 
search of health, but are they not more 
than made up to him by the opportunity 
he has of listening to and obeying the 
call of the wild ? 

What a privilege it is to hear soft and 
gentle breezes go whispering through the 
torn and ragged desert brush; to see 
mountain and wilderness in all their wild 
beauty, unsullied by the devastating nand 
of man; to feel the soft wind kiss the 


not be gained by 
There are certain 


sweltering brow at summer noontide; to 
hear at wines midnight the wild gale 
thune lering madly through the tent ropes, 


crouching shrinkingly in bed the while, 
praying that the flimsy canvas roof burst 
not away; to see deep banks of fog roll 
threatening ly o’er hill and slashed canyon ; 
to feel rain on the face; to 
lie and enjoy the warm afternoon sun, as 
it comforts all desert life to silence, and 
watch as the rushing whirlwind hurries 
through the still surrounding air, throws 


lrops beating 


Its vranits pill ir to the skies, to collapse 
a moment after— but sand; to he with 
blanket close on cold winter mght and 
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listen to the hungry coyotes’ bark- 
screech ! 

Such joys now are mine. 

But I want to get well and be some 
use on earth once more. I never knew 
what favours were mine when I was not 
a drone. God’s way of making us appre- 
ciate His gifts fully is by depriving us of 
them awhile—a kindly, gentle instructor 
He. ‘The greatest suffering I endure is 
my helplessness. Thank God there is 
very little pain with pulmonary tubercu- 
What a depth of thankfulness all 
consumptives should feel that their trouble 
is not one of the many that exist with 
physical torture. Ofttimes I feel well, 
and, forgetting my disease, am forcibly 
reminded of it by being unable to do 
some little task which would be easy for 
a healthy man. 

I do not feel that I should like to change 
laces with anyone ; nobody else has had 
he benefit of the particular experiences 


losis 


] 


through which I have been led. No: jn 
spite of disease and all, I can never lose 
what I have learnt, and mavbe I have 
much yet to learn in this same school. 

Suppose, in my fight for health, I come 
off second best—suppose I die. What 
then ? 

This body I inhabit will be laid peace- 
fully in Mother Earth, where it will toil 
not nor spin ; wretchedness and thought 
for the morrow will be things of the past ; 
the most irreligious of us must perforce 
at death obey our J,ord’s command con- 
cerning the morrow. In the grave we all 
attain that for which so many of us have 
striven during life: freedom from care 
freedom from pain, freedom from sorrow. 
Surely, death is the only way out of this 
tangle ! 

But what of the soul 2. Oh! most great 
and glorious thought of all, by the kind- 
ness of Jesus my soul will return to the 
God who gave it. C. G. G. is 





UNDER THE STARS 


I GAZE into eternal space 
From this lone spot of earth, 
Till all the gawds of wealth and race 
Seem but of trifling worth; 
And e’en the triumphs of man’s mind 
By streaming suns are left behind. 


The brightest jewel man can show, 
Matched with a star, is dim ; 

And yet the stars must cease to glow 
When Dawn’s bright seraphim, 
Embanner’d, stand on earth's red marge 
With flashing spear and sword and targe. 


Yet how we make unworthy boast, 
And preen ourselves with pride! 

Make mention of our martial host, 
Our fleet upon the tide, 

Our crowded cities —not of God— 

Where greed and lust march ironshod, 


But even though we bridge the flood, 
And ride upon the air ; 

Yet slowly grows man’s Brotherhood, 
And still we grudge to share 

The common good of land and sea, 

The guerdon of the wave and tree. 


Oh, could we take a larger view, 
And win a deeper grace ! 
Then Love, whom erst we dimly knew, 
Would show his God-like face ; 
And in the brightness of his eyes 
Earth would renew her paradise. 


A. B. COOPER. 
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loctor who takes his 
I have just returned 
lay that in pre 
Life Number I am 
that an Editor’s 
and to sing the 
and nature with a 
imagination is all very 
comes te Outdoor Life 
te of the real thing! 
worshipped in a_ litle 
n old church which has 
md prayers of genera- 
\fterwards I climbed 
lL sat and watched the 


ss 
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I 
it 
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up 


nature as our pro 

ive done for thousands 

‘ ge churches are old 

are older still, and 

1) to-day are looking 
have witnessed the 

history’s dawn. And 

ne with listening ear, the 


unny day in spring is 
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lings old or new 
Inspire ir highest 
devotion, but who 
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A Plea for Outdoor Life 

HERE is no need to offer an excuse in 

putting in a plea for Outdoor Life 
As periodically as a clock wants winding 
so does the ordinary man need readjust- 
ing, and a breath of nature is better than 
any artificial panaceas. I know that we 
are largely at the mercy of the climate: a 
weck’s downpour of rain in June is apt to 
discourage the most enthusiastic of nature 
worshippers. Still, I do put in a plea for 
sack to Nature and fresh air—and I hope 
the weather will be sutticiently 
to back up my plea ! 


rracious 


« 
S 


<je 
To Walk to Business 


HE, poets could supply me with plenty 

of texts were I tempted to rhapsodis« 
But I am going to be severely practical 
Why is it, after all has been said and 
written about fresh air, that the people of 
this country so loath to indulge in it 
and so afraid of i The man who is in 
an all long will smile a little 
wearily when he reads this plea for an 
outdoor lite. It is all very fine, but what 
can he do? Well, it is a fact that needs 


i 


are 


oltice day 
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no demonstration that in the sunny 
weather we can wake without effort an 
hour before the time of the winter getting- 
up gong. ‘Then why not—without wait- 
ing for the Daylight Saving Bill—get up 
earlier and walk at least a part of the way 
to the office instead of filling up all 
the time between breakfast and work in 
the smoking compartment of a railway 
train ? 
sso 

The Open Bedroom Window 
AXP why, furthermore, should it be 

necessary to mention the bedroom 
window at this late hour of the day? 
Science has spoken, and the doctors given 
their unanimous verdict—and if I steal a 
march on the community and venture 
forth at six o'clock in the morning I 
find half a dozen windows wide open, 
some stealthily left ajar a few inches, and 
-incredible as it may seem—in April, 
May, June, 1914, a number of bedroom 
windows barred and sealed against the 
intrusion of fresh air ! 


<je 


Work Out of Doors 
[* is easy to talk of the difficulties of 
meals out of doors—and we have all 
encountered them! Yet I know of more 
than one household who are able through 
the summer months to have the principal 
meals of the day out in the open with 
regularity and delight. It is worth while 
trying again this year. But, apart from 
that, could we not more and more take 


our work out of doors in the too brief 
months of summer? All that I have 
written is not meant for the exclusive 
admonition of the city worker: in the 


matter of fresh air the country dweller is 
sometimes worse than the townsman. 
But, town or country alike, why should 
not my women readers, who complain of 
being tied to the house, take their stock 
ings to darn in the garden and do their 
crochet under ‘‘ the dome of heaven ”’ ? 


Se 
A Plea for the Pedestrian 


NE other word. Most of us cannot 
afford a motor-car ; most of us, how- 


ever, ride unless we ar obliged to Walk 
Yet the truth is Jain one 
study the “life history of a 
motor-car, nor, indeed, a thousand other 
things. Why not return to the pedestrian 
for a change? Half the beauties of thy 
countryside are only open to bim who will 
walk. The country stile, the path across 
the fields, the cross lane, these afford half 
the charm of the countryside for the man 
or woman on holiday. Why wait till 
August and spend your holiday grilling on 
the crowded sands of some “ fashionable 
watering place’’? This Life 
Number may suggest seme better way 
and if we forthwith make up our minds 
to fling open the bedroom and the sitting- 
room windows, rise with the lark—or at 
the decent interval after !—walk to work 
where we can, and spend an earlier holiday 
on the tramp studying nature—why, we 
shall indeed have brought about a revolu- 


aj vou cannot 


daisy ” on a 


Outdoor 


tion of more far-reaching consequences 
to ourselves than Home Rule, Fiscal 
Reform, and half the nostrums of poli- 
ticians combined ! 

<Je 


“In the Footsteps of St. Paul” 
OF Bible lands, somehow little has been 
said on the countries of Asia Minor 
just adjacent to Palestine. For 
number Mr. H. J. Shepstone 
carefully over the ground, and 
a luminous article, “ In the I’ 
St. Paul.” It will be illustrated b 
photographs of the most important places 
visited by the Apostle 


mv next 
has been 
has written 


ootsteps ol 


<se 
Religion and Climate 
B' YTH Australian and general readers 
will iy interested i! 1 article bi 
the Rev. F.C. Spurr in my Juhl 
number entitled ‘ Religi Climate 
In it Mr. Spurr, who s just returned 


ssions Ol 


from Australia, gives hi 
religious life in the Souther 


Hipre 
Continent 


———— 
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A Circle of 
Beauty 


SOME HOLIDAY CENTRES 
° IN THE NORTH-WEST ° 
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Shs people of Manchester are fond of 
drawil 1 circle a few miles around 
their city 1 claiming that within the 


this “imaginary line” is and behind it the whole wealth of the English 


prised the most populous portion of the Lake District—a region of poetry and 
pire Circlk tre ever and anon being beauty second to none in the whole world. 
, 1 London. from the “Inner Turning to the north-west is the Isle of 
Rail ind the “ four-mile circ] Man, whilst at the south you face the won- 


derful North Wales coast, with Snowdon in 
the distance, and over the border of moun- 


he circle embracing the 


id varied suburban area 


vorld. tains the spas of Central Wales. 
of Liverpool into the The Lake District, the Lancashire resorts, 
~ ' throw a wide circle around — the Isle of Man, and the mountains and spas 
view, and into this Of Wales—truly a compendium of holidays, 
weep vou will gather @ Magic circle of beauty and of health. 
Interesting a group ol 


The Lake District 


No one can claim to know the beauty 


is possible to find in 


ure of the places spots of Britain who has not visited the 
Lake District. Windermere, Derwentwater, 


lackpool—the Lanea Ullswater—what associations cluster round 

I recreation ground par excel the very names: the sylvan charm of Win- 
Sout rt, perhaps the wealthi dermere, the grandeur of the mountains 
nin the country dominating Derwentwater, and the impres- 


> 


is Barrow-in-Furness, sive attractions of Ullswater. 

—— Phere are various 
ways of “ doing” 

the Lake District ; 

perhaps the most 

natural is to begin 

with Windermere, 


the longest, the 


> = 
Fy, 


narrowest, the most 
river-like of the 
group. We can 
reach the lake direct 
by the L. & N.W. 
system, or we can 
approach the dis- 
trict by the Fur- 
ness Kailway, the 
“Coast Line,” trom 
Carntorth, at the 
north-easterly ex- 
Grasmere, from Hunting Stile. tremity of More- 





Ror 








This 


brings us to 


cambe Bay 
rou 
the southern end of 
the lake at Newby 
Bridge rhe soft 
luxuriance « 

cenery as we com- 
mence our journey 
northward in the 
oR. Steam Yacht 


will not soon be tor- 
itten Gradually 
he hills on either 


ide lift themselves 
1 » the ur above 
led lop : 


the purple masses 
that rise far ahead 
over the stretch of 
placid water a 


sume 


rreater cistinetnes 
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Bowness, Windermere. 


rm and detail; and tide brightness, more 





beautiful when the 


iow thi ores agail irrow, wooded islands  gauzy morning mists are stealing over the 
tud the water cem almost to bar the mountain sick it is most beautiful of all 
i Phen again 1 lake expands the when the western heaven is glowing with 
ve when Bo is past, become, it the last evening rays behind the purple 

i re po | ore luxuriant; pi masses of Bow Fell and the Langdale Pikes. 
vill ted houses, peer out But in this neighbourhood it is hardly 

vl hidden among the possible to stir many yards without finding 

of tre ragegy heads of the some new beauty which seems lovelier than 

twin Pike ot le are seen overhang the last Keven the ordinary carriage-road 
vall ( t tributary Brathay, from Windermere to Ambleside atfords an 

le in front the hk iy pierces deep into exquisite variety of foreground combination 

he mountain ma form the advanced = of rock and turt, of shrubs and trees, whose 
d of Helvelly1 Few views can equal branches enframe pictures of mountain 
that which lic before us as we approach masses frisin over expanst of the blue 
the head of the lake. Beautifulin the noon- lake. Verhap me of the best views are 





Coniston, from Beacon Crags, 
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obtained from. the 
valley of Trout 
beck, w 
down to the lake 
about half-way be 


ich comes 


tween Ambleside 
and Winde 


halting 


rmere 


Lt the Dest 
places for exploring 
the neighbourhood, 
Within even a few 


minut walk are 


many picturesque 
nooks, one bearing 
that name / wv ¢ 

ri 1. delight- 


ful pot, where a 


stream purls among 
the boulders be- 











A CIRCLE OF BEAUTY 


\ little world on its own 
is the Isle of Man. Roughly 
speaking, it is thirty miles long 














by about eight in width, and 
has an area of 209 square miles, 
yet within this circumscribed 
area is to be found political, 
physical gseological, and climatic 
variety so marvellous and inter 
esting as to appeal to the scien- 
tist, the lover of Nature, and, 
above all, the seeker after health 
and pleasure. 
rhe coast line ot the ‘Gem 
Shs Gane, Windermere. of the Sea’”’ is of a very varied 
nature. In the north are low 
, with jutting crags and lying sand dunes, while to the south are 
fern-cl Behind the Salutation found Magnificent clifis, some of which 
tel — rise shee r from 
ar the sea two a 
. I height of over 
1,000 feet: But 
° the chiet glory 
ut of Manx scen 
I ii ery is to be 
it \ found in its 
lovely glen 
which ine 
IE everywhere in 
As evidence. They 
, x are veritable 
e fairyvlands, and 
when one 
. Tied moves from 
; the gaiety and 
River Derwent, Borrowdale. 
revelry of a 
er on the other, may seaside resort to the quietud of an entran« 
be vhile in front lie Rydal ing glen, the h ippy music of Nature lulls the 
Pirlo 
| en Derwent- 
| " 
enty miles 
{ t ipital of 
| i ey llent 
\ r stay at 
Am DI k, Penrith 
ve plenty 
I id gladden 
rt 





| The Isle of Man 
\ 1 | a different 





eT Ullswater, from Eagle Crag 
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troubled and tired mind to restful com- 
placency. 

As a holiday resort the island has tew 
equals. All classes and tastes are catered 
for. The diversity of scenery and the 
abundant and convenient means of inter- 
communication, the facilities for sport, 
exercise and study, and freedom from con- 





Children’s Playground, Southport. 


ventionality and restraint, all tend to make 
Manxland an ideal resort. 

Douglas, with its crescent-shaped bay, 
amply provides for the visitor on pleasure 
it- 
ful hills, and furnished with a magnificent 


bent ; then there is Ramsey, set in delig 


stretch of sand; Peel, the old-world fishing 
port; Port St. Mary, the delight of the 
artist; Castletown, with its grand castle; 
and Port Erin, with its beautiful bay. But, 
in addition to these, there are pretty little 
spots all over the island where those in 
search of perfect rest and quiet 
may find a contemplative 
holiday. 


Blackpool and Southport 
For a really bracing holiday 
there are few towns that can 
compete with Blackpool. It is 
claimed that Blackpool is the 
“most famous and wondertul 


health and pleasure resort in the 
world,” and certainly, with its 
magnilicent array ol pliers, prom- 
enades, and palaces it is an 
example of seaside enterprise. 
Here we must go to see Lanca- 
shire enjoy itself, tor in the season 
the special trains come by the 
core. Indeed, the tacilities 


& 


ofiered by the L. & N.W. Railway aécount 
not a littie for the town’s popularity 
within five hours of [ondon, three and a 
half of Birmingham and Leeds, it 1s only 
one hour and forty minutes distant from 
Liverpool and Marichester. 

Southport, owing to the mildness of its 
climate, has been called ‘* The Wiviera of the 
North of J-ngland.,”’ Neither 
the extreme heat of midsummer 
nor the chill rigours of winter 
are experienced, and it is not 
to be wondered at that so 
many of the wealthy merchants 
of Lancaster make “ Sunny 
Southport ’ their home. The 
social life of the place is well 
developed, the best-known 
lecturers regularly appear in 
Southport, and the entertain- 
ments and concerts are of a 
high order. 

Morecambe is another health 
resort that enjoy 
popularity. It is a town ol 
considerable antiquity, though, of course, 


widespread 


people go there not for arch:cological r 
searches, but for its wonderfully salubrious 
air and its beautiful situation on the shores 
of the far-famed Morecambe Bay. 


Wales 


One could go to Wales half a dozen times, 
each time with a different purpose in view 
and with a different programme, but the 
result must alike be a delightful holiday. 
Thousands there are who go to Wales simply 


fed *flai) ws 





Blackpool, from North Pier 
O4 
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to experience the delights of its popula 


seaside resorts. They revel in the minstrelsy 
of the Happy Valley at Llandudno ; the, 
bathe and promenade at Colwyn Bay, o1 


the sunshine at Khyl, or golf at 


Prestatyn. 


bask in 


The Land of Castles 

But a holiday of 
obtained by one interested in feudal customs 
For Wales is pre-eminently 


a different sort may be 


of bygone days. 
a land of castles. In wandering over these 
ruined mounds we learn history. 

As Mr. James N. Frith says: ‘* Magnificent 
structures as several of them are to-day, im- 
pressing the casual beholder with astonish- 
ment at their massive walls and lofty towers, 


they were but the accessories in the theatre 


of war and conquest, the mere arena of the 
dramas and tragedies in which they bore a 
passive, if conspicuous, part. 

‘Some few have been spared by the 


centuries in fairly complete condition, but 
them have suffered sad havoc from 
the torch of 
bombardment of 


most ot 
loemen, irom 
the incendiary, by the 


or from the devastation of the earth 


the assaults of 


cannon 
shaking mine or the disintegrating influences 
of time. 


‘* These latter have little now 


their 


to show of 
but for the 


would be inconcely- 


former and 


the past it 


Importane e, 
re< ords ot 
able that 


prizes ot 


they were once the dearly bought 


men’s ambition and alternately 


a refuge or a terror to the inhabitants of 


the surrounding countryside, 

“The Principality has always been an 
object of desire to every nationality whose 
representatives found their way there. 


Hence the repeated invasions it has suffered 
england 
conquest by 

repeated of 


rulers of who 
their 


INVASIONS 


from 
thought to 
occupying 


successive 

complete 
Wales ; 
bec ause 


contested by 


necessity, alien domination was 
the primitive in- 
lan- 


to their own 


stubbornly 


habitants, who, speaking a different 


guage and clinging obstinately 


laws, customs, and traditions, besides being 


naturally of a warlike di resented 


position, 


all intercourse or community of interest 


with the outside world. 


“These long-continued and sanguinary 
feuds were the original cause of the great 
number of castles with which the country 
was fortified alike by Welsh and English, 


every pass or point of vantage being guarded 
every hill having its watch-tower, and every 


until the over 


valley its means of defence 
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whelming number of the aggressors bore 

resist e and the indomitable de 

rs re perforce obliged to accept 
honourable terms of peace.”’ 

I rd J England was the great builder 


nd Wales holds fine examples 
his work. The site selected is usually a 
the bank of a river, or arm of land 

out into a lake, or even into the 
this made for picturesque- 
1 though the 
n of the builder was, of course, sternly 


ss Oo surrounadin 


inten- 


Of all the Wels] castles perhaps ¢ arnarvon 


the most extensive, the best preserved, 
the strongest. Everyone remembers the 
story of the ceremony that was alleged to 
ive taken place there when the grim King 
Ldward presented his youthful son to the 
Velsh as the first Prince of Wales,’? and 
» the cere iy of more recent and more 
mentic occasion when our own King 
S“eorge V. presented his son to the Welsh as 
their Prin 
Conway I maller, and perhaps 
ter t shall be said of noble 
2. rks h Casth ro of those at Hawarden, 


Kuthin, Deganwy, 


Photo: G. Bingley. 


Beaumaris, etc. ? They are all worthy of a 
visit, and indeed one could make a most 
interesting holiday merely exploring — the 


castles of Wales, 


Falls and Passes 

But the beauty lover will have other aims 
First and foremost to him, 
be beautiful Bettws-y-Coed, 
Great Britain. 


and objects. 
surely, must 
the prettiest 
Here are the wide and stirring Swallow 


village in 


Falls, and the weird and mystic Fairy Glen, 
and the miles of tumbling river between 
the two. 

Ihe passes of Wales must be seen by the 
lovers of grandeur; there is Llanberis Pass 
to explore, the wild Synchant Pass, and the 
green verdured Vass of Aberglasslyn—each 
distinctive, all grand, 

rhe waterfalls, too, must be visited—and 
these abound, One may journey over the 
mountains from Penmaenmawr or Llanfair- 
fechan to the misty Aber Falls, or search 
along the line at I.lanberis for the Llanberis 
Falls. there are in 
plenty, and they add their rushing delights 
to the other attractions of the 
country, 


Indeed, waterfalls 


many 
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Carnarvon Castle, from the River. 


Central Wales is not perhaps on so grand 
a scale as the north, vet has a charm of its 
What can equal the | Walk 
Barmouth for scenery It is Switzer 
land on a miniature scale. Aberystwyth is a 


own, ‘anorama 


near 


fine bracing town, vet surely one of its most 


attractive feature Is its) proximity 1¢ 


Devil's Bridge The scenery along the valle. 
of the Rheidol is exquisite. As Dr. Murray 
of Oxford, the lexicographer, truly says 
« Aberystwyth has a magnificent sea and a 
magnificent mountainous country, and all 


those grand features of 


all, have the strongest 


Nature which, atter 
influence upon the 


mind, and are our greatest educators.” 





Devil’s Bridge, Photo : 
near Aberystwyth ™ 
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The Spas of Wales 
The ‘“ Four Welsh Spas” 
Builth, 


Llandrindod 
Llangammarch, and J[lanwrtyd 
their own on the holiday 
Phousands there 
vear ‘ to take the waters,’’ and the 


have a claim of 
journey every 
seeker 
iiter health need not begrudge the time 
spent in that occupation when he can do 
surroundings. Ke 
mongst the Welsh 
cesidents, the waters of these spas equal, it 
those of the famous 


so amid such delightful 
nowned since many years 
hey do not even excel, 


P 
english and Continental resorts to which 


thousands flock every year, and rival them 
Here can 
thousands meet, and yet attain rest and quiet 


these hills and 


in beauty and variety of scenery. 
lovely olitudes of 
Valleys, or, well- 


stoc] | 


er 
NK 


undisturbed, fish the 
whilst to the golfer lies 
the choice of the most sporting links, the 
best laid by Nature and by man. 
On sheltered tree-belted in the 


valleys, with most 


river 


hills, or 
stand the little towns 
modern and well-equipped hotels. 


We have ventured on the impossible 
in attempting to describe the charms and 
apart in 
interest as Blackpool and the 
lakes, the Isle of Man and North Wales 
aid enough to show that within 


circle of the Irish 5ea 


attractions ol resorts SO wide 


stvle and 


the none too large 
at of all sorts and 


re fields tor h hiday-maker 


description The Cirele of Beauty seems 


Le able to re cribe tor every body. 
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atany L. & N. W. Town Office or Agency, 





FAMOUS HOLIDAY RESORTS 


ON THE 


L. & N. W. R. 


NORTH WALES (Nature’s Wonderland) 
THE SPAS OF CENTRAL WALES 


The English Lake District 


‘*THE LAND OF THE IMMORTALS” 











ISLE OF MAN 
SOUTHPORT 
BLACKPOOL 
MORECAMBE 
LYTHAM, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA 
THE CAMBRIAN COAST RESORTS 


PWLLHELI, CRICCIETH, PORTMADOC, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, &c. 





For ILLUSTRATED GUIDES, TRAIN SERVICE, 


FoLpers, Fares, Excursions, &c., apply 


or send the ¢ oupon to the Enquiry Office, particulars of the 


Euston Station, London, N.W. 
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FURNESS RAILWAY 


The English Lake District 








20 Rail, Coach and Steam Ya 












ht 


Tours through Lakeland 
EVERY WEEK-DAY, Whitsuntide to End of September 


Embracing 
WINDERMERE, CONISTON, RYDAL, GRASMERE, THIRLMERE, 
ULLSWATER, WASTWATER, DERWENTWATER and ENNERDALE 
LAKES, GEORGE ROMNEY'S HOME, and FURNESS ABBEY. 


For Full Particulars, see ‘‘ Tours Thro’ Lakeland”’ 


Programme. 








BLACKPOOL 482 LAKES 


Via FLEETWOOD and BARROW. 





In connection with the 


P.S, ““LADY EVELYN” and ‘LADY MOYRA.” 


EVERY WEEK-DAY from Whitsuntide to 
end to September. 


The OUTER CIRCULAR TOUR 


\n unequalled Combination by SEA, RAIL, 


LAKE, and COACH, embracing Furness Abbey, 
Windermere Lake, and Coniston. Time is 
allowed for Lunceon at the Pavilion, Lake Sid 
Station, Windermere. 


WINDERMERE LAKE 


The Beautiful Steam Yacht 


“BRITANNIA” 


LET ON HIRE TO PRIVATE PARTIES 


al ¢ 


v Ha ay 
Low Charges. 


Narra Net Not Not Nt nt Nn Nt Not Not Not Net Mlle 


TOURISTS’ 
O WEEKLY TICKETSO 


(also Combined Cycle Tickets 
1 sued between 
Certain Groups of Stations, 


Wailable for an unlimited number of Journeys 


for 7 Days 


at Cheap Rates, 


holders to explore the Lake District 


enabling th 


PICTURE POST CARDS of the Lake District (8 Coloured Series), 
6 Cards, 3d 

REAL PHOTO. POST CARDS, Series 9, 10 & 11, Coniston and 
Windermere Lake Steamers, 6 Cards, 4d. Series 12 & 13, 
after George Romney's Pictures, 6 Cards, 8d. Series 14& 15, 
Furness Abbey; 16, Furness Abbey Hotel (interior); 11. 
Furness Abbey Hotel (exterior); 18, F.R. Rolling Stock 
the Past with Rail Motor); 19, F.R. Rolling Stock (the 
Present) ; 20, Barrow & Fleetwood (for Blackpool) Steamers, 
6 Cards, 4d. 


ALFRED ASi=1T, Secretary and General Manager. 








** IVho not hither, ne'er sha now 


} anemone WT N DERMERE 


QUEEN OF THE ENGLISH LAKES 








Windermere Station, the terminus on 


the direct railway journey, is about 
1, miles from the lake at Bowness. 
Omnibuses ply between the station 
and the hotels and steamboat pier, 
and there are both motor-car and four 
in-hand coach services during the 
summer between the station and 
Ambleside, Rydal and Grasmere. 
inthis incomparable district Words- 
worth lived and died; Southey, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Arnold of 
Rugby, his poet son Matthew Arnold, 
and Miss Martineau lived and worked, 
drawing their inspiration from the 








ee oe Sennen Seenrnerrar Ss ae aey See eee quiet beauty of the mountains. 
Lak Windermere Keswick LIST OF FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED HOUSES TO LET, 
ane = Bowness Seascale 


Properties for Sale, etc. Apply to MASON G FREEMAN, 
Viet " treet, Windermer ! x), and Kelsick Road, Ambleside 


ra \). FOR THEIR REGISTER. 


WRITE TO-DAY for “ The Lake District Property Register” (Illustrated) 


Post Free on Application from 
TRUBSHAW & GIBSON, vaiiers ond Estate Agents, 
14 Liverpool Bank Chambers, WINDERMERE. 


Telegrams: “‘ Trubshaw, Bowness-on-Windermere.”’ Telephone: 127. 
SRAPHIC SUPPLIES. —We specialise in Photographic work 
Ot | $ RH. BARKER & Co, “OrcCTAtmc Serrunss cists 


1 Films / The important 
| Dispensing and Photosraphic Chemists. perience 
| | Telephone 93 WINDERMERE. 








H ; Ambleside Coniston 
District wena od 


Grasmere 














ust wer films and pilates Is ¢ 

MISS F , Two minutes from P amers iT 

} ] arge anc 1a arties catered for 

tiornsurrow, 1 HE CA E, ume oe Cplcaton 
4 High-Cl Confecti \ cading 
Roval Square, BOWNESS. "S"Makes of Chocolates, &c- in Stock. 
§ | . 9 BOWNESS, “—_ One Minute from Lake. Ge if 1 inks within easy 
ST, MAR IN S WINDERMERE. — 4 oaching to all parts of Lakeland. 


ose o Church 
; Mrs. WILSON, Proprietress. ‘ 
High-class Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Telegrams : “St. Martin's, Bowness-on- Windermere 








RED LION HOTEL, HAWKSHEAD, ansitsive. 





CHARMINGLY SITUATED ON ESTHWAITE LAKE GOOD FISHING. 
— JOHN CARRADUS. Proprietor. 
FAR SAWREY, Nr. WINDERMERE. y situate _most sheltered position, half way 


( a 


SAWREY HOTEL, itis. vsssitit bh and Rie risa’ in fait Tate, at and 


JAMES ROWE, Proprietor. 





lway, the *‘ Coast Line’’ has branches from its main line at Ulverston for 
side Station, and at Foxfield for Coniston, whilst Wastwater and Ennerdale 
from Seascale on the main line to Whitehaven At Lakeside Station pas- 


upon the steamers for Storrs Pier, the Ferry, Bowness, Lowwood, and 
nding stage adjoins the platform. 


ager 








«Windermere 


The beauty of its surroundings, its 





park-like public rcads, its lovely and 
enchanting walks, the abundance of 
evergreen foliage, present a beauti- 
ful verdant aspect throughout the 
whole year. There isa splendid golf 
course comprising 18 holes, delight- 
fully situated about two miles frcm 
Bowness or Windermere. 

The public navigation of the lake 
is in the hands of the Furness Rail- 
: way Company, who have at Bowness 
Pier a steamboat station. 


YACHTS RACING ON WINDERMERE, 








windeemere. BURNSIDE PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Charmingly situated in its own extensive Grounds, overlooking the Lake, and commanding excellent Views. 

Three Minutes from Steamer Pier and Promenade, and near Golf Course. Table d’Hote (small tables 

Electric Light. Tennis and Croquet Lawns. Motor Garage. Special Terms for Week-ends. 
Illustrated Tariff on application to the Proprietor -~JAMES KING (late of Oak Bank) 


I I \ 
SSIDE, BOWNI 


— Hmbleside 


LIST OF FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED HOUSES TO LET, 
Properties for Sale, etc. Apply t MASON & FREEMAN, 











Lake - Windermere Keswick 


Bowness Seascale 











; ; | Ambleside Coniston ‘ I k Road, Ambleside 
District Grasmere Ullswater (1 ) KOR THI Ik | Ki IsTl R go 
HILLS’ HOTELS 
AMBLESIDE. 


WATEREDGE HOTEL 
VALE VIEW _ HOTEL 








Inclusive Terms for Board-Residence and 
for Week's Coaching Tours. Lunch at 


First Class Hotels en route 


Mr. & Mrs. GEO. K. HILI 



















AMBLESIDE 
has been described by the 
poet as a place where 
‘‘Pairy bells ring with liquid 


lullaby, 


And shadows play upon the 





riven mountains,’’ 


STEPPING STONES, AMBLESIDE. 


PR ne Cn nr rn ne er mm mr tn Dt a mae nae te Dae Page ge 
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pe Ambleside-| 


The town is beautifully situated. It 
stands on the border of a wooded 
valley which is watered by several 
streams that flow into Lake Winder- 
mere. From every point magnificent 
views are obtained of picturesque 
surroundings. The golfer will de- 
light to know that Ambleside pos- 
sesses an excellent 9-hole golf course. 
Passengers may reach Ambleside by 
alternative routes—viz. by the Coast 
Line to Lakeside, and thence by 
steamer, or by rail direct to Winder- 
mere village, and thence by coach or 
to Ambleside. 





motor car 






AMBLESIDE, 





AMBLESIDE. 7221591744 GENTRE OFTHE 
ee ~The SALUTATION Hotel 
The QUEEN’S Hotel 






































Sc Weng The WATERHEAD Hote 


te irae (Standing on the margin of Windermere 


ea ee i wn) aes Lake) 

i indi are replete with every comfort and con- 
) il j i yi i venience, and offer first-class accommo- 
GOLF LINKS within short distance. 
TAYLOR'S FOUR-IN-HAND STAGE COACHES 


leave the Hotels and the Waterhead Pier several times daily for KESWICk, CONISTON, ULLS- 
W \TER, and the # ANGD \l ES, returning tn time for Table dil lote. 


dation to Families and Tourists. 





GOOD STABLING. 
GARAGE. 


POSTING IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 










For Tariff and Information apply to 


THOMAS TAYLOR, 


Propriet wr. 














preeGrasmere 


Long years have passed since the poets sang the 
praises of Grasmere, the brightest gem of! all the 
English Lakes, and time has still 
further enhanced the tranquil charm 
and the quiet sylvan beauty of this 
delightful, picturesque and inter- 
esting village, nestling in the sheltered seclusion 
of the rugged, impressive mountains all around. 
It is questionable if any other part of the Lake 
District has received such lavish, unstintec and 
deserved praise, as has Grasmere; in fact, it may 
be said to stand out prominently in the whole dis- 
trict, and to have in the peculiar character of its beauty no parallel in the kingdom. 


Grasmere : 
a Cabinet 
of Beauty. 





‘*The loveliest spot man ever found.’’— Wordsworth. 
Nine miles from Windermere, 12 miles from Keswick. Numerous day runs of from 50 to 100 
miles each through the most beautiful spots in the English Lake District. The situation of 
Grasmere is unique. It is surrounded by mountains forming a cabinet of beauty. 











THE 


PRINCE OF WALES 
HOTEL 


Situated by the Lake-side. 


Telegrams: Prince, Grasmere. Telephone: No. 4, Grasmere. 


R.A C. Headquarters. MODERN GARAGE. 


Telegrams: Rothay, Grasmere. Telephone: Grasmere, 4a. 


Also 


NEW HOTEL, Dungeon Ghy, LANGDALES 


Telegrams: New Hotel, Elterwater. 


And the : 
DALE LODGE PRIVATE HOTEL 


All of the above hotels offer desirable accommodation. 


; Proprietor and Resident Manager: J. COWPERTI [WAITE. 
Aare aN nner nt None Nnt Not Not ne not Not ot eho nell ertertvetwrtertectetetetn 

























As we pass into Keswick Station 
coming from Penrith, there appears 
from behind the back of Latrigg what 
is the surprise of the whole journey, 
the triple-coned mass of Skiddaw, or 
** Skiddhr’”’ as the shepherds call him. 

The feature of the Keswick valley 
is its spacious width of skyscape, its 
fine amphitheatre of mountain wall. 
In consequence of the width of the 
valley we have a bracing air, and 
there is an entire absence of that 
relaxing feeling which is sometimes 
said to characterise the Lake District. 







KESWICK AND SKIDDAW FROM CASTLE HEAD. 





» 





An 


Ideal Hotel 


in an 
Ideal 
Situation. 





Tariff on Application. 


Mr. & Mrs. J. B. WIVELL 


Proprietors. 


KESWICK HOTEL (ouiinu.) 
EDMONDSON’S GARAGE Official Repairers R-A.C. 


Royal Exchange Assurance Co. 
LIMITED, 


¢ K E SW of Cc K. Machine $ of Ev ry Descrip ion 
= : \LPHA, KESWICK.” ete Telephone—53 KESWICK. — Moor Cars For Hiree — 

















wasess “Belvedere” Resicscee’ : 
“Belle Vue” Boarding House, Crosthwaite, KESWICK. 


LAKE ROAD, KESWICK. Well-appointed House. Beautifully situated. 
Outskirts of Town Near Station. 


nearest B ng 1H yuse to the Lake. Bath Room. Lake Golf Links. 
Light thro ughout. For Tariff apply, - MRS. COLLIS PETTITT. 


Gillespie’ Ss Skiddaw Hote] ws. 


KESWICK. 














’ ‘ y distance of Golf Links, Fitz Park for Tennis, Bowling and Croquet Ten minutes’ walk from 

r r _ wall i y 

in reg and Lake Derwentwater Lighted throughout by Electricity Accommodation for Motors 
a \ycle Omnibus meets all trains 


J. GILLESPIE, Proprietor. 


: 











vo Keswick 


The attraction of Keswick lies in its as- 
sociation with Derwentwater. The 
lake owes its charm rather to its mag- 





nificent setting than to anything else. 
It is about nine miles in circuit, and 
meets De Quincey’s description of its 
shape as “‘ pretty much like a boy's 
kite.’ It is hemmed in by hills on 
three sides, and Southey wrote of it: 
‘*T have seena sight more dreamy 
and wonderful than any scenery that 
fancy ever devised for Fairyland. I HEAD OF DERWENTWATER 


have seen Derwentwater.’’ 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


ALBION Private Hotel & Dining Rooms 


KESWICK. 


Coaches to all parts of the Lake District. Private Sitting Rooms, Drawing Rooms, and Bedrooms. 
Hot and Cold Baths. Tariff on application to the Proprietor. 


FRANCIS’ TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
and High-Class Confectionery, THE DERWENT 


11 STATION ROAD, KESWICK. HOLIDAY CAMP 
Picnics and Parties supplied. Large Parties catered for. 
Hot € 4 Cold L “cae gy 12 til 2 o'clock : H KESWIC K 


Afternoon Teas a Speciality. 











CAMPING DE LUXE. 
Camp Review Free. R. PATTIE, above. 




















QUIRK’S GARAGE, 
KESWICK. 


Official Repairers to the A.A. and M.U. and the leading 
insurerce Companies. 





Most Convenient Garage in the Lake District 











HIGH-CLASS CARS FOR HIRE. 





Telegrams : QUIRK’S GARAGE, KESWICK. 
FULL TYRE STOCKS. Telephone: 48 KESWICK. 




















Keswick 


If! when in Keswick, you have missed the opportunity of calling at 


GRISDALES'’ 


The Pencil Shops, Novel Cedar-wood and General Fancy Bazaars, 
WRITE at once for Illustrated List, fre, to 14 LAKE ROAD, KESWICK. 
We make a spect Y printing names upon pencils and cedar-wood goods, 

WHEN IN KESWICK, Note the Addresses: 
14 LAKE ROAD; Branch, 5 STATION STREET (Sub Post Office). 













Visitors should certainly not miss 
sight of Skiddaw from a boat on 
Derwentwater. An unequalled sup- 
ply of boats is always obtainable. 
Electric and steam launches also ply 
on the Lake at regular intervals, and 
call at all points of interest. 





Royal Oak Hotel, 
KESWICK. 
Excellent situation. Within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Lake, Golf Links, 
Fitz Park, and Railway Station. Re- 
cently enlarged, and now one of the most 
up-to-date hotels in the district. 
HEADQUARTERS A.C.U. & C.T.C, 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
Special Inclusive Boarding Terms a“ 
Spring and Autumn months, Tel. 


D. N. PAPE, ~olescthg 












KESWICK, FROM THE GRETA 
CASTLE F KS, VALE OF ST. JOHN, NEAR KESWICK 








ev Coniston- 


can be reached (1) by rail all the 
way from Barrow, through Foxfield, 
Broughton, Woodland and Torver; 
(2) by rail to Ulverston and Greenodd, 
thence by coach to Lake Bank, and 
then up the lake by the Furness 
Company’s Steam Yacht or Gondola ; 
or (3) by coach from Ambleside via 
Rydal and Grasmere. It is remark- 
able for many reasons, but principally 
for the lake bearing the same name. 








| TYSON’S. WATERHEAD HOTEL, [Ouevssice 





CONISTON, R.S.O., Lancashire Telegraphic Ad fom WATERHEAD, CONISTON. 
Thi tr T a . 
this First-( S EsTABLISHMENT is the most delightfully situated of any Hotel in the Lake District 
Headquarters :—Royal Automobile Club and Automobile Association. Motor Garage, Petrol, Oils, &c. 


BILLIARDS, LAWN TENNIS, PRIVATE BOATS, FISHING. —— J. TYSON, Proprietor. 


THs Hotel is now under new manage- 
ment; redecorated and refurnished 
throughout Bathroom and Lavatori s 


recently fitted, and offers Visitors and Tour- 
CG oO N I S$’ T oO N. ists every comfort at a reasonable charge 
Conveniently situated in centre of 


Coniston, with plenty of Coaching, Fishing, 













Mrs, H. A x0 ; i Boating, etc.. in the immediate neighbour- 

Pr WALKER, Telegrams: hood. Special terms for large Parties and 
prietress t “CROWN HOTEL, CONISTON." Week-end Visitors 

CONISTON Five minutes from Station: two minutes from Ruskin Muset um}; ten 

“Pp a mi + from Gondola Pier. Coaches pas the oh tel to all parts of the 

oa tke District C.T.C. Quarter I hes and Teas prepared for the 

AIRFIELD (Temp) HOTEL Railway Co.'s Blackp and Fleetwood Outer ar * poo Pours. 


l 

Furne 

Partie ate f larit! on application. Moderate Terms. Dark 
R 


rch.) 1 for amateurs Mrs. R. W. REDHEAD, Proprietress. 





= 
iu 








‘A convenient 


ALBERT BARNES 


Practical Cun and Fishing Tackle Maker, 
Sports Outfitter, Cartridge Manufacturer. 
~ GOLF, CRICKET, HOCKEY, 
LAWN TENNIS AND :: :: 
CROQUET REQUISITES 





GOLF shaiaatas se GOLF BALLS. 
‘ f NOBEI EXPI OSIVI S 
Bt SI i's IES in Stockh 


3 MARKET PLACE. ULVERSTON 


Tele phone 3Y3 ams: © Cartridge, U}verston.”’ 








centre for the Lake District.’’ 


rene A verston 
JAMES ATKINSON, 


« Printer, Stationer, «= 
Book Shop and Library 
6 King Street, ULVERSTON, 


Fine Leather Goods. High 

Ruskin and Royal Lancastrian Pottery; Guide 

Books and Motoring Maps of the District; View 
Bc 1 Picture Post Cards 


Telephone 97. 


class Stationery 


Oks An 


Established 1838. 





Visitors to the English Lake District :: 
should not fail to take back a supply of 


BEER’S Original 
TREACLE TOFFEE 


which in apeey pure and 
production « I 
meat, man 


Decorated Tins, 


Sold at 4 ¢zs. tor 34., and in 6d. 
T 
Noted Everton Toffee 
\ charming Swe ved 
dainty pieces. “4 ozs 3d. and in 6d. Decorated Tins, 


A. BEER & CO., LTD., Manufacturers, ULVERSTON, 





H. S. HOGG, 


Cash Chemist, 
13 QUEEN STREET, ULVERSTON. ” 


a4 


\ 
cf 


Everything Photographic 
Printing 


“THE FRIAR 
A Hig! 


Developing and 
Enlargements made, 


supplied. 
for Amateurs. 
Prescriptions carefully Dispensed. 
High-class Tobaccos and Cigarettes. 
tor of n 
PERFUME” | (Register 
Is. to 10s. Bottles 


1-clasS article a a Sou rot the D 


, 
= 





3 
| 
G 


range- ‘over Sands 


seven miles from Windermere 
Lali and is notable for its picturesque 
beauty. Its warm southern aspect 
and sheltered situation make it an 

al place for visitors, bothin winter 
and in summer. The magnificent 
promenade is a great attraction to 

tors Grange makes a suitable 
centre for touring the L 








ae 


and lovely | of the Westmor 


a diume eveve ban 


Golf Links near. 


wide 


Proprietress 


blished Hotel, enjovs a unique situation on the top « f Church Hill. 
: rland 
mmodation for 


-E. BORWICK. 








CROWN HOTEL, GRANGE. OVER SANDS. 


commanding a 
well as the bay itself, 


and Ye 


Visitors, 


rkshire hills as 
Tourist 


Families, ete 
Bowling Green, ete. 





tt ata ate arte ett dete ll cl 


H 
Gol L 

20 Circular Tours to the 
Union an 

Mrs. WILSON 


and Miss 


Orr verve 


Neo NN Net or 





Lake District from Grange, 
Cycle Touring Ciub. Motor Garage. 
DENT 


DENT’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 


The Esplanade, GRANGE- OVER- SANDS. 


a Overlo New Promenade 
1 nnis ¢ ! B 

Officially. wreecee ne Ser ‘Hotel for the Auto Cycle 
ariff. 


Proprietresses. 











_ Barrow-in--Furness 


The most important station on the 
line, as it is the headquarters of the 
Furness Railway Company, and its 
prosperity is due in a large measure 
to the opening of the railway itself. 
The population numbers nearly 
70.000, and the town is the very home 
of energy and enterprise. Its rise 

; been quite phenomenal, for so 
recently as 1846, Barrow was practi 
cally a village, boasting only a very 


- whereas to-day, because 





i tries and its manutactures, 
the name of Barrow is known the 


wide world over. 


: 
ae 


WN HA BARROW 
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ONE 
PRICE. 


GUINEA STYLES 


tor 





HALF-A-GUINEA, 








1 t at 


PRICE AND VALUE UNEQUALLED. 


‘' 158 Dalton St., Barrow-in-Furness 


82 BRANCHES. 





Electric Light, Steam Heating. Tennis, 





— e . 
Victoria Park Hotel Croquet, Bowls. Billiards. 
; ee a Headquarters R.A.C. and Affiliated Clubs 
BARROW -IN-FURNESS. C.T.C. 
A | H 2 M \\ | 
vn ° I 
Furnished throughout by Maple and Waring & Gillow. . 
. : i s ite ik 
Self-contained suites of Apartments, . sand areveney mien on <A 
Spacious Rooms for Balls, Banquets, Receptions, &c. | N 5 
—— 
. Furness Abbey 


is one of the most interesting 
places on the whole of the Fur- 


ness I 


rie, and the Railway 
Company, recognising this, have 
made special arrangements to 
meet the needs of visitors. For 
here the Company's fine Furness 
Abbey Hotel stands adjoining 
the station, in a commanding 
position overlooking the famous 


runs, 








Ullswater § Patterdale 





Penrith and 
pleasant 


The five miles between 
Pooley Bridge torm a 
approach to a lake which deservedly 
ranks amongst the finest in the whole 
sisterhood. It half 
miles in length, and has three distinct 
with pastoral 


is seven and a 


reaches: the first 
borders ending in the delightful little 
nook of Howtown, with a quiet but 
popular hotel; the second diversified 
with wood and hill; and the third 
grand 











SUN HOTEL, 


ULLSWATER, PENRITH. 
0000 G)0000 


F. W. BRAITHWAITE, 


Proprietor. 


Telegrams: ‘Pooley Bridge.” 


°e0OOOO0ce 


This first-class Establishment, which has 
recently been refurnished throughout, is one 
delightfully situated hotels in 


It contains a spacious 


of the most 
the Lake District. 
Cofiee Room, Smoke Rooms, Private Sitting 
Rooms, and well-appointed bedrooms. Hot 
and Cold Baths. 
BOATS. POST HORSES AND CARRIAGES. 
GOOD STABLING. 
ACCOMMODATION FOR MOTORS. 





County and Station 


Hotel. 








high-class Family. 








Covered way from Station. 
meet trains. Lift. 


Telephone 119. 


Hotel Porters 


J. W. MASON, 
Manager. 


Carlisle 


Carlisle is a beautiful old cathedral 
city containing much that is of interest 

The Cathedral is a fine 
The Courthouse, etc., are 
an extensive pile of buildings. The 
station is an important railway centre, 


to visitors. 


building. 


into which quite a number of Railway 
Companies run their trains. It is a 
terminal point of the London & North 
Western Railway Co., and here the 
Caledonian commences its 


interesting line. 


Railway 
Carlisle Station thus 


forms the connecting link between 


England and Scotland. 








WHY PAY MORE ? 





Try Jackson’s 


(ALL ONE 


AND 


(ALL ONE 





Note the 
Address: 


And at 
Nw 





World -Famous 


PRI CE) 


10/6 Boots 


PRICE) 


Why not have the 
JUST BETTER value and the 
JUST BETTER style at the 
JUST ORDINARY PRICE? 


JACKSON'S LTD., 25 English Street, CARLISLE. 
82 other Addresses in 


oc oh eh ek el el ee eg ee en ed otal 


3/9 


the Uni lom. 


ted King. 





, 


ee ae 
, and truly there is LE 









said that the Isle of Man 





ee 5 
o be said in Vindication of the 
there is no spot ot land 

be which is so self 
deserving of the 

ittle world.’’ The 

hly speaking, thirty 


t eight in width, 





rea of 209 square miles, 
is circumscribed area 
be found political, physical, 
reological nd climatic variety so 


as to 


" 1d.-sinterestins 
marvell and interesting 


appeal to the lover of nature and the 


seker aiter alth an as Be G 
seeker alte ea and pleasure DOUGLAS HEAD LIGHTHOUSE 


teed The Isle of Man 


For HEALTH and PLEASURE 





The most popular and interesting Holiday 

Resort in the British Isles. Three Hours’ 

Charming Sail from Liv erpool, Fleetwood, 

Heysham, or Belfast by Fastest Turbine 
Steamers afloat. 


PURE TONIC AIR 


SUNNY CLIMATE 
ENCHANTING SCENERY 


Beautifully Illustrated Guides Free. Interesting Historical 
{ chitions, Quaint Customs, 


AN IDEAL PLACE '9R PERMANENT RESIDENCE 


ae %, ‘i, t/ if, No Inco -e fax, Death Duties, Land 
. ohn y } Taxes, or Industrial Insurance Acts. ¢ 
MAXIMUM SUNSHINE 47; Ap 2 iin Connomaell ueaiies taagiing suivom site bau 

me > -. ou! li . t md all 


Wi! Ae 





s MINIMUM RAINFALL “¢/ aa eee ey Se ) 
e pees fh "Ear ‘EI ' 
] Com Cc pb I f 
sie Ma Imy Bldgs., Ludgate Circus, | B.A 








MCADAM’S Erected and personally supervised by the Proprietor ; meets 
all the requirements of a first-class boarding-house. Spacious, 


well lighted, and thoroughly ventilated Public Rooms, with 


— 
SILVERGR 36 well-ap; ointed Bedrooms, 
Write for Silvercraigs Brochure! 
} SET ) 


1 CESPSEAE ESLER!” Mrs. ALB. MADAM 


y situatec 
Bay SANITATION Nota Bene to Commercials: The late Mr. McAdam was 
' I Years ‘On the Road.” 


Terms from 6s. to 7s. per diem (inclusive). 
rng ‘ e Sea front, magnificent 


‘ beral d unlimitec 
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~ ». | THE WINDSOR Estastisument. = 
é -* | Castle Mona Terrace, Central Promenade, 
Established 


i 5 i DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. *““S5s; 
rh FT } . ' riFt I r 4 
ia 


3 eee — | rl SITUATEI! § THE MARGIN OF THE BAY, 

ty Terms from 5/6 to 6/6 per day, inclusive. 
4 FE 9 ; 

N ry Wie | LATE DINNERS. 


side | EXCELLENT ¢ I EVERY COMFORT, SEPARATE TABLES 


r eve v1 und trom Land Piet 


En The Misses A. & C. LACE, Proprietresses. 
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| aon Douglas 


Douglas, with its crescent - shaped 
bay, its magnificent marine prom- 
enades, its terraced clifis covered with 
splendid buildings from the water's 
edge to their summits, and its noble 
background of green hills and distant 
mountains, is unquestionably a beau- 
tiful picture, and a most impressive 
introduction to the visitor. Attractive 
amusements are a matter of the first 
necessity to a holiday resort, and 
Douglas has, in recent years, amply 


GENERAL VIEW, DOUGLAS BAY 
provided for its visitors in this respect. 








PRESS OPINION.—"' Unquestionably the finest building of its kind in the 
Isle of Men.”’— Times, M 


THE HYDRO 


Beautifully Furnished by Messrs. Waring & Gillow. 


THE HYDRO contains ONE HUNDRED Apartments, with Spacious 
DINING HALL, Magnificent DRAWING ROOM, BILLIARD ROOM, 
SMOKE ROOM, LOUNGES, &c., on the ground floor A special feature is 
the Entrance, which affords a unique Private Promenade commanding the 


most beautiful views. 


Queen'’sPromenade, DOUGLAS 


Proprietors: Mr. & Mrs. T. S. AYLEN. 


Every attention paid to the comfort and requirements of patrons, who will 
be supplicd with all the comforts of a home at a tariff which commends itself 


for moderation, 
Telephone : 404 DOUCLAS. Letters and Telegrams: “ HYDRO, DOUCLAS.’ 
When Writing jor 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, VISITORS’ RECORD & GUIDE 
Please mention ‘THE QUIVER.” 





“THE PREMIER HOTEL OF THE ISLE.” 


DOUGLAS BAY HOTEL, Douglas. 


Standing in its own Grounds overlooking the Bay, in the finest position in the Island. 


ALL BEDROOMS ON FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS. HOTEL BUS PORTERS MEET ALL STEAMERS. 
GOLF LINKS within easy distance. Telegrams: ‘‘BAY HOTEL, Douglas.” 
I trated Souvenir and Tariff on application to Manageré 





QUEENS PROMENADE, DOUGLAS. 


“CONCORD HOUSE” BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 


The Most Prominent Position on the Sea Front. Every Home Comfort. Late Dinner Liberal Table. 
TERMS FROM 5/6 PER DAY, ACCORDING TO POSITION OF BEDROOM 


Food Reformers Catered for. Hot and Cold Baths. Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. 


vie sh MRS. N. W. DENNY, Proprietress_ 
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37 Victoria Street. 
DOUGLAS. 
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The New Park 
and Kursaa! | 
Harris Promenade 


A Magnificent 


Improvement DOUG 3LAS 


Isle of MAN 





















The Corporation : HOTEL SEFTON 
ard ie ates HabnIS PROMENADE DOUGLAS. 1.0. é 
of 1 Villa PROPRIETOR 
Marina ds ‘practi- 
cally adjoining the Hote! 

Sefton) for the purpos¢ 3 

f a public park, and it 
is now open. Music 3 
provided tn tf grounds 
by a i ass string 3 
band, and a magnificent é 
Kursaa s been erected 
me Th erty ha 
¢ £60, 0¢ ; 

rto tl Manxland’s best appoinied, most complete and up-to-date Hotel. 3 

. ar ; Accommodation for 200 guests. Lift. Garage. 
: a Tennis. Ladies’ Orchestra. Napier Touring Car. ; 
LUXURY AND COMFORT COMBINED WITH MODERATE CHARGES. ? 
i= A beautifully illustrated Brochure Guide to Manxland, with the Hotel ; 

Tariff, will be sent post free on application to 

WALTER KEIG, Proprietor 3 
. 


Jepartment, Ma rnmont). 
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KENWORTHY: S HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, SOUTHPORT. 


Telephone : 80. Telegrams Kenworthy’'s, Southport 


Near Pier and Lord Street. 
Sunny aspect. Convenient for 
Golf Links and Entertainments. 


LOUNGE. LIFT. GARAGE SHELTER. 





Turkish, Hydro, Radiant Heat, Electric, etc., 
Baths and Treatment. 


, 
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Visitors’ terms (without Treatment), from 42s. 


to 70s. weekly ; 7s. to 11s. daily. 
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There are no less than half-a-dozen golf 
courses within the Borough, one o! 
which (nine holes) belongs to the Cor- 
poration, which also provides numerous 
public bowling greens and tennis courts. 
There is a large marine lake for boating. 
Lord Street, one oi the finest thorough- 
fares in Great Britain, boasts on one side 
beautiful boulevards, which, during the 
summer evenings, are illuminated by 


thousands of tiny electric glow lamps of [7 - ms ¢? 
various colours, which render the scene a A LOVELY SPOT N ASK Prd 
veritable ‘‘ Fairyland. There are ample > | SALUBRIOUS,- MILD?” 


facilities for indoor entertainment; and 
as a holiday resort from which to visit 
other places of interest Southport is 
highly favoured, for within the scope of a day’s trip are Blackpool, Lytham, St. Annes. 
Morecambe, Windermere, Keswick, Llandudno and New Brighton, as well as Liverpool. 





Re-Decorated. New Electric Lift. 


Sun nvside Hydro. Cid. omens 


and Gentlemen 


KNOWSLEY ROAD. First-Class Table. Moderate 











One minute from Promenade. Close to Golf Links. i een ee 
Within easy distance of Lord Street and close to the Park. Teleg "Hydro, Sout 
= UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANACEMENT. wr 
Cc. S. GREENWOOD, Mrs. GREENWOOD, 
House and Estate Agent, ** Malvern Lodge,” 
Bold Street, 158 Lord Street, 
Lists Free. SOUTHPORT. SOUTHPORT. 
Licensed Valuer. Private Apartments, 
Sandringham private poe | Scarisbrick Hotel, 
Promenade, facing Marine Park LORD STREET « it 
and Lake. Near Winter Gardens. 
:: Electric Light. Billiards. :: First- class caiie 
TERMS - -_ from 6s. per Day. and Commercial. 
Mrs. EDGAR, Proprietress. Telephone 972 and 974. H. H. PAINE, Manager 








THE MORNINGTON HOTEL 


Widely known as one of the most comfortable and select Private Hotels 

and Boarding Establishments in the Kingdom. Beautiful sheltered Gardens 

Terms, with full Photographic Description, T. YOUNG. 
Telephone 431. 
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SUNNY SOUTHPORT Engiana’s seaside Carden City FOR AN EARLY — 


1914 Summer Season commences MAY 19th, 
GM Official Guide Book post free from TOWN CLERK, 4 Town Hall, Southport. 








THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Promenade, =e oo 


FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. ; 
Finest position in Southport. Facing Sea and Gardens. Fully Licensed. Separate Tables. 
Spacious Public Rooms. Special Terms for Families or Week-end Parties. Five minutes 
from Golf Course. Garage Accommodation. Telephones : N + Queen's, Southport 


os. 4and 433. Telegra 
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Manager and Secretary, HERBERT E. TAYLOR, late of the Albert Hotel, Southport. 
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SUNNY SOUTHPORT. EncLann’s SEASIDE GARDEN ciTY. 
FOR AN EARLY HOLIDAY. 


1914.Summer Season commences May 19th. 
Official Guide Book post free from Town Clerk, 4, Town Hall, Southport. 
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The well-known and_ increasingly t MORE 7MBE 
popular health and pleasure resort of a 

Morecambe stands amongst beautiful 
surroundings on the shores of the far- 
famed Morecambe Bay. It has a 
direct railway service from all parts 
of the country over the main lines of 
Midland Railways; the facilities for : —— . tHE see 


connections with fast express trains 


the London and North Western and ‘ +4 ve 5 " = 
r=e7 Gas 


bringing it within a journey of two 
hours from Manchester and Liverpool, 
four hours from Birmingham, and five 
juarter hours from London. 


On the crescent shores of this magni- 


and a « 


ficent Bay the town stretches its 


length of some three miles, happily 





circumstanced in its geographical 
position, being wel: protected from the THE PIER AND SANDS. 
North and East winds by the hills of Cumberland and Westmorland and the fells of Lancashire. 
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Telepho: e, 160. Telegrams, ** Grand, Morecambe.” Excellent Sea Front. 
Commodious Garage. 
GRAND HO I E One of the Be:t and Most Up-to- 
date Hotels in the North 
Promenade, MORECAMBE. of England. 


: Adjoining Golf Links. 
Proprietor - J. NELSON YATES (Late of the King’s Arms, Lancaster). Easy distance to Lakes by Motor Chara. 


Th “CR %9 
_iatttenr=: (oneness “tan 


THe CRITERION’ is delightfully situated in the finest 








. position in Morecambe, commanding magnificent views of MORECAMBE. 

og | Lake mpentetns Spacious Dining. Drawing and 

noke Rooms central for Pier, Stations, Colf Li in i 

Places of Amusement ens, Golf Links ond Hotel stands in its own Grounds of two acres. 


Excellent Cuisine. Inclusive Tariff from 5.6 per day. 


LARGE CAFE ATTACHED ACCOMMODATION. 300. (Worked in connection with County Hotel, Lancaster). 





J. BINNS, Proprietor. Terms Moderate. Tei. 179. Carage and Stabling. 
5 ~ THE 
Mt. DAVID'S Private Hotel. | Lothersdale Boarding House, 
Facing Sea. Private Motor Car Eidsforth Terrace, MORECAMBE. 
Billiards Free. . . . Splendid position, facing Sea and Lake Mountains. Close to 


Pier and Tower Cardens. Moderate Terms. Home 


Mr. and Mrs. RUDD (late of Bexhill) Comforts. Terms on Application. Electric Light. 





Proprietress, Mrs. D. HUDSON ? 





Without fe . . 

Vithout fear of contradiction it may be claimed that nowhere around the English coast may 
the be + é 
~~ beauties of nature be viewed to greater advantage than from the shores of this far-tamed 
ay From whatever position these be contemplated the spectator stands in admiration of 


an ( ant i { ; . 
enchanted district. Painters have caught a few of its most salient, and many of its 
Picturesque 


r 


I laracteristics, and these have been transferred to immortal canvases; yet a single 
iset_ in Morecambe Bay could it be retained, would dwarf into puny insignificance the 


6/Orlous records of a Turner or a David Cox 
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Blackpool! The seaside! The sweet, 
bright, happy, exhilarating, life-re- 
newing seaside! Whata wealth of 
grateful and joyous memories spring 
into being at the sound of the name. 
Bright Breezy Bracing Blackpool. 
The terms in this connection are in- 
terchangeable. Taking the whole of 
the coast line of the two hemispheres, 
Blackpool enjoys the proud distinc- 
tion of being the most famous and 
wonderful health and pleasure resort 
in the world. The qualities com- 
manding this honour are unique and 
unassailable. The Borough’s history 
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and remarkable growth and character 
furnish impressive evidence of its 


exuberant vitality; the magnificent 





array of Piers and Promenades and 
Palaces of delight establish the 


superiority of its entertainments; and the studious attention to every public 
pirit of municipal enterprise. 


feature associated 


with the enjoyment of the visitor bespeaks a masterly and exemplary 


The Clifton Hotel. 


Telegraphic Address: “ COMFORT." Tclephone: 38. 





TERMS from 9)- BATHS FREE. 





RIGHTON - HYDRO 
On the South BLACKPOOL 


Promenade, 


Unequalled Position. 28 Grand Lounge. 2: Overlooking Pier and Parade. ) 

Phone 697. } 
¢ There's an air of elegance and comfort about the 
BRIGHTON which cultured people find much to 
their liking ; its restful, homely spirit and perfect 
service make for grealer holiday enjoyment. And 
many guests say that the English fare is in itself 


{ 
sufficient to bring them back again “next year.” } 


The Illustrated Booklet describing Mr. Robert Kenyon 
the charm of *‘ Life at the Brighton" Brighton Hydro, 
will be sent for a post card South Promenade, Blackpool. 


( 
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r | ww Blackpool 


Blackpool is accessible from _ all 


















quarters, and the London and North- 
Western Railway Company take the 
visitor with ease and speed. Health- 


seekers and holiday-makers in quest 


of real tonical pleasures find in 
Blackpool all the idealelements. The 
history of the Borough dates back to 





the discovery of the healing and in- 
vigorating essences of the air at this 
particular point of the coast, and the 
full comprehension of the fact that 
this healthiness of climate has main- 
tained its renown through the cen- 





turies, and has served to bring about 





MENADE, SOUTH SHORE the remarkable investments in public 





—_—_ 


and private undertakings seen on 
every hand, must, of necessity, make an indelible impression on the minds of all who inquire 
as to Blackpool’s exceptional suitability and general etficacy as a health and pleasure resort. 
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When in Blackpool —« 
GO TO 


LYTHAM 


BY 


ELECTRIC CAR 
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BLACKPOOL’S BEST FOUR-IN-HAND 
¢ 
| The Wonderland Where the Stars are TOWER GRAND 
{ by the Sea always shining AQUATIC 
3 i 
THE TOWER | THE PALACE THEATRE 
Aq m IDEAL VARIETY | tne premier 
Me erie I 3 s PLAYHOUSE 
etna ' VARIETIES CIRCUS ‘aaa 
— = FAMOUS a : 
atest Pl 
CONCERTS PICTURES GREAT Star Arena Acts —_ poh gy 
VARIETIES , Performing Animals ae 
‘ : Edison's Masterpiece 
N set KINETOPHONE SHOWS Water Sensations 
Novelty Ballets 
—— ———~| 2.30 1 7.30 2.30 | 7.30 Seats Now Booking 
; ' 6d. All Day 6d. SIXPENCE ue | Popular Prices :: “PHONE 73 
ool. 
* FOUR GREAT SHOWS ARRANGED TO AMUSE AND PLANNED TO PLEASE 
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Llandudno is a_ well-known 





fashionable resort on the coast 
of Carnarvonshire. On one 
side of the town is Lilan- 
dudno Bay, and on the west 
Conway Bay and Estuary, 
whilst the two great headlands 
—the Great and Little Orme 
Heads—are at either end of the 











crescent-shaped sea front. The 
place has steadily grown in 
public favour until it has be- 
come one of the most noted 
and popular watering-places in 
the British Isles. 











The town is’ admirably 





planned with broad, open 








THE HAPPY VALLEY, FROM THE GREAT ORME. thoroughfares, and there is a 
fine beach of clean, firm sand. 


The splendid Promenade of nearly two miles in length is well providec with comfortable 


The Pier itself is a favourite promenade and rendezvous for old and young. 
. 





LLANDUDNO. The Hotel is pleasantly situated within One 





Minute's Walk of ~ —— doy 9 and 
ailway Station, anc ive iuutes alk fros 
b R t - _. t k m 
§ Electric Light throughout. 
; - saan > Accommodation 120 
and BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT . | Smoke Room. Gu:r ge Free 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. BARBER, Proprietors. TELEPHONE 





ANDUDNY.,. 
~ 


NORTH WESTERN HOTEL “& 


) 

; 

seats and shelters. | 
) 


Three Minutes from Station and Sea. -t- First-Class Family Hotel. 





| 

g 

f 
Conway, the Conovium of the 
Romans, and formerly famous for 
its pearl fisheries, is situated on 
the estuary of the River Conway, 
which at this point is bordered by 
a long embankment and crossed by 

a Suspension Bridge (by Telford) 
for foot passengers and vehicular 

traffic, and a Tubular Bridge (by 





Stephenson) for the railway. 

One of the Conway pearls is said 
to be in the British Crown. 

The town is encircled by its 
ancient walls, which are still in a 
fairly complete state of preserva- 


tion. They are built in the form 








of a Welsh harp, which the ground 
plan resembles, and were formerly 
defended by 27 towers, some of which remain at the present time. 

The outstanding feature of the place is the gigantic Edwardian Castle. 

With its Castle and Walls, its narrow sloping streets and ancient gateways. and its old- 
fashioned quay lined with wooden sailing vessels, the place presents a picture o! an old-world 


town as quaint as it Is unusual. 
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ABERYSTWYTH,. 
(From a photograph by E. R. Gyde, Aberystwyth.) 





CAMBRIAN N RAILWAYS 


Charming ‘Holiday Resorts 


on the Shores of 


CARDIGAN BAY 


ABERYSTWYTH, ABERDOVEY, BARMOUTH, BORTH, CRICCIETH, 
DOLGELLEY, FAIRBOURNE, HARLECH, PORTMADOC (for Borthygest), 
PWLLHELI (for Nevin, etc.) TOWYN, etc. 








| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


Bracing Climate. Unrivalled Scenery. Delightful Coach 
Tours Safe Bathing and Boating. Mountaineering. 
Fishing. Shooting, and all Out-door Sports. 


GOLF ON SOME OF THE FINEST LINKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Every Facility for Local Travel : 


HOLIDAY CONTRACT TICKETS. CHEAP DAY 
TICKETS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS RESORTS 








WEEK-END Long and Short Dates) and TOURIST TICKETS are issued, and EXPRESS 


TRAINS run Daily throughout the year, from the principal centres to the Cambrian Resorts. 





Guide 
Superintends 


1 Full Information can be obtained on application to Mr. Herbert Williams, 
tf the Line, Oswestry. 


Oswestry, April, 1914. S. WILLIAMSON, General Manager. 
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FAberystwyth--—~ 


Delightfully situated on the shore of Cardigan Bay, Aberystwyth well maintains its positionas 
one of the leading Welsh seaside resorts. Writers in all ages have described the beauties that * 





serve to make it a charming summer resort, and visitors are never tired of praising the town 
and its surroundings. 

The Promenade is 14 miles iong, and at high tide in the summer the sea laps the base of 
the sea wall. Across the bay to the north are to be seen the Snowdonian range, and the curve 
of the coast line can be followed until it breaks off between the mainland and Bardsey Island, 
To the south the Pembrokeshire hills are clearly descernible, and to this historic coast-line 
steamers are run for pleasure cruises during the summer months. 

Excellent concerts are given in the Pier Pavilion. 





mo Barmoub hr 


At Barmouth, some few miles distant from 
Aberystwyth, we have extensive silvery sands 
and a picturesque old town curiously built tier 
above tier, so that the inhabitants may be seen 
standing at their doors and at the same time 
quietly looking over their neighbours’ chim- 
neys. Fine walks are easily accessible over 
the adjacent hilis, from which the mountain and 
sea views are very beautiful. It is about nine 
miles by rail to Dolgelley, a lovely spot, which 
most tourists whilst in the district will not fail 
to visit for Cader Idris, one of the highest 


AND CADER IDRIS. mountains in Wales, the Torrent, and Precipice 
















From a photograph Sr. Bi: Gwen, Gavmeuth,? Walks. 
MOUNT ARGUS, Barmouth. 
Stands in its own grounds, overlooking the Bay. Commands the most beautiful 


Marine and Mountain Views. Particularly appreciated on account of its Central 
and Magnificent Position. Besides the Usual Appointments, there is a Tennis 
and Croquet Lawn, and spacious Billiard Room. For Terms En Pension, apply 
Proprietor. The Comfort of each Guest is individually studied. Golf Links close by. 
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Pwllheli, an ancient Corpora- 
tion whose Municipal Charter 






dates back to the days of the 







3lack Prince, is a beautiful sea- 


side resort situated in Cardigan 






Bay on the south of the Car- 






narvonshire Peninsula, 





The beach extends for five 






miles from Gimblet Rock to 






Lianbedrog Head. The view 






seaward embraces the whole ol 












the Merionethshire mountains 
and lovely Card in Ba aptly 
compared to the Bay of Naples. THE F MENADE, PWLLHELI 


Pwllheli 
The Pwllheli Golt 
House. 


Resto ertceteenstcshortnrhcsterhertcstcrhestctheshestortetheshesherheshectceetctetl 


centre for fishing, both in river and sea. 





h a convenient Club 


sinks of 18 holes offer a sporting seaside course wit 
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erNeg PAGING 
DOD WELIg) The leading Spa of Mid Wales is still 
a insufficiently appreciated beyond the 
} bounds of the Principality, despite the 
commendations of that German physi- 
cian upon whom it continues to confer 
= tO ape 
. posthumous 2 
. honour. Yet in = 
. situation and cli- kK te 
mate Llandrindod Y 
has features not, so 
far as is known, 


shared by any 
other spa. The 
winds from the 
LOVERS’ LEAP. west, reaching the 

elevated plateau, 
700 feet above sea level, on which the town 
stands, seem to retain the softness and Central WAY OS 
purity of Atlantic air, while perhaps from 


a partial ioss of moisture they acquire a 





more exhilarating character. Some ob- 10 A.M. LONDON EXPRESS AT LLANDRINDOD STATION 
servers who have noted the temperature 
at which they usually begin to be conscious of a sense of chill have found that their ‘‘ chill 
point’? is perceptibly lower at Llandrindod. To this peculiarity, as well as to the positive 
warmth, may be ascribed the fact that the season at this resort lasts in reality, and not merely by 
courtesy, from May to October. 

The air is practically that of the mountains, and the stimulating effect of the climate, as a 
whole, is such that, to be realised, it must be experienced. 





LLANDRINDOD WELLS. LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 


YE WELLS | TEMPLE LODGE. 
3 HOTEL :: | pesmsictetinty gent 


THE PRINCIPAL UNLICENSED HOTEL Near Pump Rooms and Common, 


IN LLANDRINDOD. . . . Personal Supervision. Moderate Terms. 
PROPRIETRESS. 








Fine Suites of Rooms Completed 
July 1912. Of the many *‘ Spas’”’ in Wales there is none 

. 3 more in favour with dyspeptics than Llan- 

TWO ELECTRIC LIFTS. drindod, for there they can imbibe gallons of 
Up-to-date Public Rooms, including water which, if not actually pleasant, is most 
Billiard Room. beneficial. The springs are very numerous, 


Near Golf Links Pump Rooms providing an unlimited supply of mineral 
’ ? 


waters of very varied composition and 



















and Trout Fishing. properties; in this great variety lie their 
immense value as therapeutic agents. In no 
Proprietress, Mrs. BRYAN SMITH. Continental resort is such variety found. 


Telephone : 8. They occur in three groups —the Pump 


House, the Rock Park, and the Recreation 








Ground, 


Llandrindod Wells is situated over 700 feet above the sea level, and it would be difficult 
to find a place 








where the air is more bracing; at the same time one of its chief charms is the fact 


‘a itis pertectly sheltered—a range of hills known as the Radnor Range almost completely 
encircling it, 


Club 
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THE QUIVER 














BECAUSE 





“They are SIMPLY MAGNIFICENT and 
have NO EQUAL as a Breakfast Food.” 
a 4. C , M.D. 








The ‘‘Lancet” analysis PROVES 
that Plasmon Oats contains 
70°’. more nourishment than 


any other oats whatsoever. 














TRY PLASMON OATS EVERY MORNING FOR A MONTH AND 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF OF ITS WONDERFUL FOOD VALUE. 


Plasmon Oats Porridge makes an instant appeal to the most delicate palate— 
no other kind possessing the same Gelicious nutty flavour, Plasmon Oats 
has these further advantages also—it requires Only tour minutes’ boiling 
and makes twice the amount of porridge as the same measure of 


Ordinary oatmeal 


Obtainable Everywhere 6d. per packet. 
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Photo: Webster. 


COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Conducted by ALISON 








Motto. 
By Lone Serve One Another 


How, When and markably since his previous visit, and that 
Wy Corner, he will soon be able to begin to earn his 
June, 1914 own living. It is not probable, however, 
M* DEAR COMPANIONS. that he will remain with the S——s after 
Here is news for you from all our his boarding-out days are over. His mother 
protégés. It is so long since we heard from writes to him occasionally from England.”’ 
the Canadian trio that you will be especially 
glad to read about them quickly. So we And Violet Little 
, ill begin with them. Letters from each _ jg “ in good health, and is treated very kindly 
of the children are overdue ; but, as you will ag one of the family with whom she lives. 
see Irom the following reports concerning She attends day school regularly, and is in 
them, we have no cause for anxiety. These Standard III.” 
little people are busy folk, and probably they 
dislike letter writing even as much as some About Lena 
of us . . —* 
My news comes from the Barnardo Homes’ — ome rs ee is given. It is “ very 
Setiaith — satisfactory,” say the authorities. 


The two paragraphs about the girls are 
not very long, you see; but they contain 


Concerning David enough to satisfy us as to their welfare and 
‘The last report received at Stepney happiness I am hoping for long letters very 
concerning David Morrison is quite satis- soon, and I am also asking for a new photo- 
ory. He is described by our Visitor as graph of each one. I do hope they will 
a stout, well-grown boy, in the best of come quickly, don’t you ? 


eol+] ' 
health. His foster parent reports that he is 


a first-rate boy to work, and we find that Tidings from Farningham 





h is treated in eve vy way as one of the Now for Philip. You will rejoice over his 
family He attends Church and Sunday new report Mrs. Robson, who wrote me 
—— regularly he also attends day a letter when she sent it, said: ‘‘ It is one 
school regularly, and is in Standard II]. of the best of the sixteen sent up to me, 
Our Visitor says that David has grown re and | hope he will continue to do well and 
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be a credit to the kind Companions ali over 


the world who are so very generously sup 


porting him. The little magazine I sent on 
to you had a little picture of the ‘ Children’s 
Cottage ’ 
be delighted to send a 
Companions who might 


in Which Philip lives, and I should 
the 


one, 


copy to any of 
like to 


Philip’s brother lives in the same house, 


have 


which is a great pleasure to them, as the 


‘rothers are much attached to each other. 


lhe mother is very pleased that both het 
‘ adopted ’ by the Y.P.I 


boys have been 


and their letters, telling her how happy 
they are at Farningham, rejoice her very 
much,” 

When I received that letter and looked 
at the picture | thought: ‘‘ Well, every one 


that 


Rkobson asking 


of my Companions would like to see 
Mrs. 


if we could possibly have the 


view ’’: so | wrote to 
picture repro- 
duced in our Cornet She hopes we may 
be able to have it 

Here is the report. 


been very proud to get so many 


soon. 

I know I should have 
‘ good ” 
and “ very good ’”’ remarks when I was at 
school. I sent a letter to Philip telling him 
I was pleased with it, and perhaps seme of 
If so 


will forward them. 


vou would like to do the same send 


the letters to me and | 


Reading o* aid Good. 
Spelling Excellent. 
Writing oe .. Very good. 
Composition ae Good 
Arithme Very good. 
Geograp) : =a (Good 
English H »» Good, 
Scriptus .. Very good. 
klementary S nee Good, 
Drawing and ( y- 
vi ; Good, 
( lit Excellent 
S t, Head Mastey. 
( | Il ee Good, 
Hea!t) (rood, 
Percy ko RTS, Superintendent, 
After all this splendid news it is rather 
sad for me to have to come down to men 
tion a very pro unhappy tact It you 
look at the subscription list and the litth 
sum that follow you will see that we were 
nearly twenty-fir hillings short of the 
£13 required at the end of March to pay for 
Violet’s vear I ve a really bigs sigh 
vhen I saw th n total, for I not only 
hope that each rter will bring in enough 


J 


one of our children, but that 
nice 


to pay for 
there 
the 
* hand-to-mouth ” 
Fund does not grow steadily I shall not dare 
and _ that 
will not be very exhilarating, will it ? What 


will be a amount over towards 


next quartet 1 don’t like hving in a 


fashion. Besides, if our 


to aspire to other enterprises; 
we have to raise, to put the matter very 
plainly, each year is: 


THIRTEEN Pounps (/13) each for 
Violet, Lena. 


TWENTY GUINEAS (21) for Philip. 


David, and 


least we can manage with if our 
fulfilled, A 


large number of my Companions have done 


Chat 
present 


is the 
obligations are to be 
simply splendidly, loyally, and with a con- 
staney that has surprised and delighted me. 
And | am so grateful to, and very proud of, 
them | that not need 
Say things’’ to them: for 
the result of our co-operation and the suc- 
that 
‘simply glori- 


am sure they do 


me to ** nice 


cess of our Scheme 1s such we have 


our reward otherwise; it is 


ous,”’ as someone wrote to me, to know we 
Four ’’ a first-rate chance 


are ur 


in life, and helping in our own little way 


Piving 


in true Empire building.’ 
I know that it is impossible for many of 
our members to do anything in the way 


of giving money, because they have already 


many claims; but perhaps there are some 
undertaken to our 
hit 


Scheme their own particular hobby, and bit 


who, having make 


of social work, could by dint of a little 
more thought, a wee bit more energy put 
into their work, do a little more than they 
have done so tar Perhaps this paragraph 
about the need for fresh enthusiasm and 


harder work, on the top of those gratifying 


reports, will just inspire them. In any case, 


there is one way in which every Companion 


can help and that is by speaking ot our 
happy Companionship whenever the chance 
occurs to those who do not know ot tt 


and securing membership of others. If any- 
Isabel Hale-Stanton s 


shall be 


one Can use 
letter 


copies ot 


explaining our Corner, | 


happy to send them when asked. 


Another Magazine 
a budget of most interesting letters 


and, having 


will 


I have 
thus 
dealt 


month, Companions mine 
that 
through 


Last month I told you about 


with piece of business, we 


glance some of them 


EAN Bi st’s 











that 








dourishing Violet magazine. 


ith it was the sum of 6s. 3d. 
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There reached 
for that Corner the latest 
py of The Svtchampton Miscellany, which 
the paper run by IsABEL YounNG and her 
ther in the interests of our Scheme. And 


just too late 


Look what 


My pEAR Attson,—I am afraid vou will think 
is it is so long since I wrote to 
I ha 1 wit! pleasure the interesting letters 
Cort nd am glad to hear how splendidly 
Companion e working in all parts of the world 
f our magazine was returned to 
m sending it on to vou, with 
hich amount to 6s. 3d It anv- 
1 will add their money to my col- 
1 doubtful when the third number 
| er is away at hool, and 
ns to do at home We will 
do it in the next holidays I like 
Special Effort Day, and the things sug- 
Williams are very good and pt 
W i Natural History Society at school, 
number of interesting lectures in 





, is excel- 

vV managed. You 
interested to 
that it is done 
ip paper, 
vritten a lot 
Isabel’s own 
vriting. It has 
stration and all 
articles, 

et Chere 
Story of an 
Umbrella” by 
s Cartwright ¢ 
ily on Canada, 

} Lamb; 
rah Benbow had 
sketch 

the Worcester 
P and 
Your had an 
le on Ombers- 
[he magazine 


hity-three sub- 


IS i 
tt itors 
t most 


irom The Top 
view. of the Hill. 
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Is anyone else 


” 


magazine ? 


thinking of starting a 


Will you welcome these 


New Members, please ? 


“My DEAR ALIson,—It is a very long time since 


I wrote to \ 
took scarlet feve 
ness after the Ne 
im wearving to 
ilwavs enjo' 


ind two of my 


have been saving 


a P.O. of tos. f 
wishes to Our I 
MARGARET JEAN 


Mary MAR 
Mysil 


16, and 


we are most 


w Year; 


k DAVIDSON 


writes MARGARET Davipson 
in November, and had another ill- 


but I am better now, and 
go back to school after Easter I 
iding our Companionship Pages, 


Ss are joining our Corner too. We 
p our pocket moneys, and enclose 
the Violet Fund. With all good 
ir, from your loving Companion, 
DAVIDSON 


(Edinburgh) is 
DAVIDSON is 10; 


delighted to welcome them 


STEEL! 


both, and I hope they will prove as excel- 


lent correspondents as Margaret. 
you, Margaret, 





Photo 
Henry 


Thank 
for winning two new recrults. 
lf you get me ten 
other members you 
will be entitled to a 
ktecruiter’s Prize,and 
| should like to send 
you one! 

We sympathise 
with Margaret in her 
illness, and hope she 
was able to return to 
Laster, 
and that she _ is 


school after 


having a very happy 

and successtul term 
The next letter 

comes from Canada: 


“DEAR ALISON, 
} 


I have been an_ inter- 
ested reader of your 


charming Cornet for 
Some months, and at 
last thought I would 
like to try to become a 
member An uncle who 


lives in England sends 
is THe QOviver every 
month, and mother and 
I enjoy reading it very 
much I think it is a 
splendid idea taking care 
t several children, as 
the Companionship ts 
doing So successtully, and 
| am verv interested in 

children —may I say 
that? especially thos 
who have their homes in 
Canada, as I have always 
lived in the * Land of the 
Maple. Saskatchewan 
is mv Province, and I 
ive in the Qu Appelle 
Valley near the fishing 
] It is verv beau- 
t 


rving itul in the valley in the 
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summer time, and the lakes are becoming quite well 
known as an ideal resort for campers. We live on a 
farm ten miles from Indian Head, and I am very fond 


of the country. I left High School last year and 
have stayed at home since then... enjov 
reading the members’ letters very much ; they are so 


interesting. You must have a large correspondence, 
as they come from all parts of the world. Wishing 
THe Quiver and Alison's Corner every success, 
remain, sincerely yours, OLIVE SKINNER.” 


Olive’s coupon tells me that she is 17. 
She will be a delightful correspondent, | 
think, and we shall look out for notes about 
her life in the Far West. 
SALLy A. ANSTEY is our first 
Hendon. She is 15. 
for her in Hendon to work up a Group there 


A long letter 


member in 
There is a wide scope 


for us, and [ hope she will try. 
soon, please, Sally. 

Jack S. OLIVER (aged 11) joined his sisters 
in our Companionship at Lochwinnoch, but 
they all left for Canada this spring; we 
shall hope for letters before long. There is 
a most interesting communication from this 
Group for you to read in a few minutes 

D. Morton WILLIAMS (aged 16) joins us 
Carnarvon; RAYMOND Kk. 
at IKHAJA 
at Hyderabad, India ; 


at Talysarn, 


MuTTon (aged 13) Liskeard ; 


INAMULLA (aged I 


and ELLEN DovuG as, at Johnshaven, N.B. 
Ellen, who is 124, writes: 
DeaR ALtson,—I have read Tue Quiver for 
Some time I always turn to the H.W.W.C. first 
I am very interested in the protegés. I think Philip's 


report is splendid. When I saw that so many new 
members had joined the Corner in January [I made 
ld join too; that is to sav, 


ip my mind that I would 
if you will have me f t Companion. I will try to 
get some of my friends at home and at school to jom 
the H.W.W.¢ Love to the Companions and your- 


self and our Quartette Your New FRIEND 
Ellen goes nine miles in the train to 
school at Montrose every morning. Wel- 


come, Ellen, and we hope you will form a 
Group of very merry and busy Companions 
your district 

\nother fresh member is DorotHy MuRIEI 
14 Woolwich. Dorothy 


wrote from Ipswich, where she was staying 


in 
(aged 


HARRISON 


for a long holiday 


“T have only seen Tue Quiver since I came here, 
and I have often thought I should like to join. Now 
I think mother will ta in THe Quiver, so that is 


why I am writing to you I wonder if there are any 
Companions meat Woolwich. I should like to know 
them if there are I ill have to write to vou again 
when [ am hom nd send a small subscription to 
the Fund. I am id that someone else is enjoving 
the serial by M le Horne Vaizey, and | think * Cor- 
roding Gold’ ts j , 1 


We have no member 
can recollect at thi 


Woolwich that I 
There, too, isa 


in 
moment, 


good field for work. Suppose you try to find 
recruits also, Dorothy ! 


Some “ Prodigals’”’ Letters 


It was pleasant to see Joyce HASELER’S 
writing after a very long blank, as far as 
she was concerned: 


I must be on the 
I believe it is more 


ALison,—lI am sure 
Straved List 


“My DEAR 
* Lost, Stolen 


than a vear since I wrote to vou What must you 
be thinking of me I am afraid I am a very bad 
letter writer, as all my friends bear witness.” 

The best cure that | know of for “ bad 


letter writers,”’ 
you can give much pleasure to your friends 


by the way, is to realise that 


by writing to them when separated, and that 


a letter ought to be made as delightful and 
interesting as a conversation with those for 


Whom you care. But to return to Joyce's 
letter: 

‘I really have been verv busy I have been in 
for three exams. I failed in the Senior Oxford 
the vear before last by one subject, but last vear 
I got through with honours. . . T am sending 
you a breath of the country in the shape of a few 

Phey are simply lovely here now 


primroses 
* At school,” Joyce goes on to tell me, “ 
Bishop of Lichfield gave away the prizes. He made 


the 


new 


a very, very nice speech—not like some speeches 
we get terribly bored sometimes—all about happi- 
ness. He told us that a person looking tor happiness 
was like a kitten chasing its own tail; it would never 
be obtained Phe only wav to be happy was | 
making others happy, and then joy would come of 
itself. Our town is very proud that the King ts 
ming here to the Roval Show With all good 
wishes and pleas for forgiveness, your affectionate 


pi diga 


If all the “ prodigals ’’ would send me such 


delightful letters as this I would have a 
special thanksgiving Corner! There are 
two others, as 1t 1s. 

WINSOME MARSH writes: 

“Dear Auisoxn,—I told vou in my last letter 
which IT am afraid was a long time ago) that I was 
going to collect farthings for vou, Well, I ha 
done so since then, but, as vou know, farthings mount 
up so very slowl I am sending vou the few I hay 
which only amount to a shilling, but I will try and 
send more next time Phe other shilling 1s tot 
badge Please can I have it in the form of a broo 
I am so sorry I have not got one betore I was 
pleased to see Violet's letter in the last Corner, ane 
that she is so happy 


GLADYs RICHARDs is another whose letters 
I had missed for a long while, and 1 enjoyed 


hearing trom her very much. 

*T hardly dare to write to vou now is the seri 
ous beginning of it, “for it is i long time since 
I wrot Of cou although I have not written | 
have always found time to read our Companionshl] 
ages. I am glad to hear how well our proteges 
are gettin n Uthough I don't feel I have Jon 
much towards keeping them It is our halt-term 
holiday now, so Tmade up my mind to write to you 
\ ats N ave so much home work wien Wt are 

















find 
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t school least, I think we have. I am sending 

k, although I have not much on it 

Enclosed vou will find 2s. for the Fund. Your loving 
( ynion, GLADYS RIcHARDs.” 

One of our youngest Companions is MARY 

Forses. Writing from Mill of Sterin, she 


dear little letter. 


Dear ALtson,” it savs, ““I hope vou are quite 


w I wa glad to see mv name in THE QUIVER 
n 71 This is the first letter I have ever 
tter I 5 l verv well I hive two cats, 
y calf and three dolls. I hope the 
in s are quite well. With love from 

Mary Isapert Forwes.” 

And tl letter is so well written, too. 
Bravo, Mar it is fine for a first letter. 
Please send me more, so that I can see for 
iyself h you are getting on with your 





Four Companions and an 
Early “*‘ Special Effort Day” 


NeTTA MARTIN (Lochwinnoch) wrote: 


ly AR ALISON I am sending {1 10s. od. for 
Fund, the result of our Special Effort Day. When 

I sa I mean Dorothy, Blanche, and Jack 
Oliver and myself. Now, I am going to tell you 
I much money. We made quite a 


and intended 
but as 


and pretty things, 
in either of our homes ; 





( ; sv preparing for their departure 
nada, and as my mother was in bed ill, we could 
Blanche and I put all our articles 
t nd we went to our friends who are 
t H.W.W.« It was a very dirty, 

funds were increasing so quickly 
it rain, and we arrived home with 

I must tell vou what we are doing with 
W each keeping 1s. as a ‘ talent,’ and 

St I we can make out of it before 
DD t Blanche, and Jack will be 
y ir new home, and I will require to 
I am very sorry to lose my friends, and 


1 With all good wishes tor 
| Netra H. Martin.” 


Was it not a courageous and gallant plan 





Companions to go round selling 


vhen the found 


bazaar was 


ei ible Really, you know, I 


a very simple method of work- 
r Fund which others might well 
I Ss. Was a lift to our 


I was We all 


Olivers every prosperity and 


sood 
very grateful. 


home; and we 
glad if they 
How 
r'membership in Canada is increasing! I 
ps, Netta may find others of 
nd neighbours wanting to join 
er in her beautiful-spirited 
hwinnocl] We 


OTHY 


new 
and be 


for ne 
lews 


rous Group over there 


enterprise in 


understand how she 


BLANCHI 


and and 


The letter I have in my hand now reminds 
another newly filled-in 
coupon a minute or two ago. Mrs. Berwick 
writes a most kind note from Jamaica, 
and encloses another from ANNIE REYNOLDS 
(aged 19), who is spending a few months 
with her. ‘ She is a jolly companion, and 
full of life,” says Mrs. Berwick’s introduc- 


me I overlooked 


tion. And Annie’s letter bears out that 
statement. We shall have many letters, I 
trust. 


“TI am very fond of dumb animals,” writes Annie, 
“and have quite a number of them—horses, dogs, 
pigs, fowls, turkevs, and cats. They follow me 
whenever thev see me. One of my horses comes every 
day to the dining-room window for sugar. I give 
them most funny names. For instance, one of the 
kittens is called * Pan Puss,’ because she would sleep 
in a pan when quite wee. I had a pig called * Wing,’ 
who could sit up and beg like a dog. She got so tat, 
though, that I had to sell her.” 


A nice note from WINNIE SALMON (New 


Zealand) is next: 


“Last Sunday it was mv birthday, and I was to 
vears old. At dinner-time I got my presents, which 
were very pretty Phey came trom mother, father, 
Ellie, Bessie, and auntie We have an exhibition 
in Auckland rhe Roval Artillery Band came 
all the way from London to play for us (half-way 
round the world) It was the best music I ever 
heard. Our summer is nearly ended rhe weather 


has been very hot, and the mosquitoes very trouble- 


some at night 

We should like a much longer letter soon, 
Winnie. 

GWENFAIR JONES writes a capital letter 
from Penrhyndeudraeth. She is at 
in Barmouth, and describes a play she had 


please 


sc he ol 


been taking part in: A Scene from NKenil- 
worth. Gwenfair was Queen Elizabeth. She 
also tells me she was ‘‘ second with vege- 


tarian cutlets in the Eisteddfod.” I suppose 


that was in a cookery competition. 
RONALD McDONALD writes from Leven, 
and tells me Nannie has been ill. We 


hope she is better now. 


“We have just finished a quarterly examination 
at school,” savs Ronald, “ and I have got on pretty 
well. I was also in for the Bible examination, and 
have got full marks. This is the third Bible exam- 


ination I have tried, and I have had full marks 
twice 


Congratulations, RoNALp, and many 


thanks for the gift for our Fund. 

Eric KinG-TURNER was delighted with 
his prize. Dorotuy Lim (China), JEAN 
Brest, Marjorie HEARD, ERICA WELSH 


(Australia), Dorts Trott, YVONNE MARTIN, 

Heriot HuGuHeEs, Epitn PENN, ETHEL 

LEpwarps, Essie DALry (Australia), WINN 

Woop—all these deserve special thanks for 
813 
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communications and gifts; I am sorry not to give several Letter Prizes next month. 

to be able to quote from these and many Three for his month are being sent: one 

other letters But we must have some’ to Joyce HaskLerR (Shrewsbury), one to 

space for our Subscription List. OLIVE SKINNER, and a special one to little 
It is sad to sav, but there are no com- MAky ForBEs. 

petition prizes to award this month. Only A merry, merry June to you, each and 

one paper on a Month’s Reading reached all Please write me some extra specially 


me, and the standard of the three on good letters expressive of the iOV and 
Buried Characters was not such as to happiness vou are sure to be feeling in these 
justify a prize Next month I hope to beautiful days - 


announce two new competitions for the And believe me, 
holidays, in which I trust many of you will your Companion . 


be specially interested. Meanwhile, I hope friend, en 


RULES 
“ALISON” is glad to welcome as members of the Corner all readers young 


enough to enjoy the chats. The Coupon is in the advertisement section, 
The Competition Rules are three only, but ihey must be observed : 
(a) One side only of the paper is to be written on. 
(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 
(c) Age last birthday is to be stated alse. 
Foreign and Colenial Companions are allowed an extra month. 
A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to join. 


— wy 





“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


The following is our account from January 1st to March 31st, 1o1ry 
| d {s 
Brought forw | we 8 ‘ 219 II Marjorie Gre for Violet oe ee 2 
Winnie Wood os ae uF ( Ivy M. SI re - 5 I 
Dilvs Jones .. J — we I ’ \nonvm 5 cm ee oe 5 
Arthur Smart - wa a Mi Ma \. Brown rae - a a 
Mrs. | R. Bervy ; (Jamaica a ‘ Sunday S l Teachet 7 ee * $ 
Bertha Tyrrell ‘ xs I \nonvm , i oe 5 0 
Kathleen ¢ ( CB Florence | Australia 7 
Dorot S. Lim (S. China os { Edie Cheal 1 0 
Eric King-Turn ka I Yvonne Martin 20 
Elsie Hibberd Isabel ¥ n | Magazin c 
Doris Parke ; ie ig 2 Gladvs Ri Is (4s. Od. C. BL)... ee t 
William A. Laidla we : at -_ i ee FF ~ , oe oe - 
Enid and Ida Jon me ; ne Ronald McDonald 1 
Emily M. Ram oa on ( Edith Penn (C. B : *s 
A. B oe ‘ Netta Martin, D thv, Blanche, and Jack 
Bettv MeCand! ne is ‘ 1 ¢ Oliver (Special Effort Day) . oo 3 
Doris Trott + iin j Essie Dak \ustralia) : -- O 2 
Lilias Lamb . ‘ - — Marv, Mvysi und Margaret Davidson .. 1 
M I M. Gre ots _ oie 2 ) Henot H hes ee oe ee .* J 
( (r ° eo ee °° 0 = 
Robert Walke a va as = #1r 15 
Winsome M sii oe ee ee . I oO — 


S14 
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BRASSO 





N every home there are favourite recipes, 
favourite methods, favourite polishes. In 
the best homes BRASSO and ZEBRA are the 
favourites, because they both fulfil their pur- 
pose quickly and thoroughly. BRASSO cleans 
and polishes metals. ZEBRA polishes stoves. 


rWekhey seit: hakcla Mme) am al ae - 1-312 









HOOPING COUGH LED SN 
CROUP Y eae 





The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


~ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
w niso be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 








C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, | 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PEAS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is | 
also drawn to the 


ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

- Works: BIRMINGHAM. ! 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. | 
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125 Million Explosions 
Inside Every Grain 


Each grain of wheat or rice contains at least 125,000,000 
starch granules. Each of those granules holds in its centre 
a tiny bit of moisture. Prof. Anderson’s process for 
making Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice does this: 





It seals the grains up in bronze guns; it applies to the guns 
550 degrees of heat; it turns the moisture to steam, creating 
an enormous pressure inside of each granule. Then the guns are 
suddenly unsealed. The steam in each granule explodes. And 
those 125,000,000 explosions blast every starch granule to pieces. 





Why it is Done 


Digestive juices can’t well act on 
the solid starch granules. They 
must be broken. That’s why 
grain is cooked, baked or toasted 
before one tries to eat it. But no 
mere cooking breaks up half the 
granules. So Prof. Anderson 
invented this method. It breaks 
up all the granules. The foods 
that result are the most digestible 
grain foods that science has 
ever produced—and the most 
delicious. 





Nut-like Morsels 


These exploded grains are by 
millions considered the acme of 
delicious food. They are eight 
times normal size. They are four 
times as porous as bread. And 
the thin-walled grains, crisp and 
enticing, taste much like toasted 
nuts. Serve with cream and 
sugar; or mix with fruit; or 
float like biscuit in a bow! of 
milk. There was never a cereal 
food quite so enchanting as either 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


If any difficulty in obtaining either of these nourishing foods, send us 
your name and address on a post card and we will see you are supplied 


pci QUAKER OATS LTD., Finspury Square, LONDON, E.C. 


‘Foods Sh 


Puffed Rice 7d. 


' 
; 


| Puffed Wheat 6d. 


j 





7 THE CRUTCH-AND‘KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Life in Compartments 


To is a fine old “ chestnut ’”’ to which 


I am always ready to doff my hat 

1 treat with respect due to age. The 

[ravelled Person was narrating his adven- 

0 tures in “ foreign parts abroad,” as the 
re te Mr. Toole used to describe them. To 
i him one would have thought that 
or 1 swarmed with tigers, snakes, and 
ther uncanny creatures, more than an 

2 English farmhouse does with gnats in the 
roilit mmer. ‘* Ever been in India ?” 

- asually of the Silent Man. 
_ Lived there twenty years,’ was the quiet 
ng swel Then you endorse my words.” 
are } I don’t know,’’ came the slow response, ‘ I 
! r saw a snake or a tiger all the time 
ne I was ther ‘How was that “ Can't 
es, tell,” said the other, as if thinking hard, 


was because J had never been 
yp? 


Life in a Nutshell 


by to me, puts life in a nutshell. Most 
of folk, I ] observed, find just what they 
sht : th circumlocutions My own life 
- ps, more varied than many 
our f throne to the deepest coal pit, 
ind $ presst ind preacher, rover and stay- 
ind t but my encounters with tigers 
ted to speak, have been very 
ind ly forgettable. I have met, 
jan r t e ras il, the heavy villain, 
: vicked cle and the man of appetite 
ol ( llow widows’ houses after a 
eal U1 tion on orphans, but these have 
her nl it were, by the way. Most 
Ce \ I \ met have been decent folk, 
kink or two in their disposi- 

mit coarse ancestor con 

Ir person who occasionally 

ped the reins, and did mis- 

“net, but not lly | have found them to 

DE peoy uld rather do right than 

decided leanings towards 

When a case was fairly put 

1 it is my little bit of work- 

. | this world of ours 1s 

t nents, much as an Atlantt 

» and most folk find just what ther 


seek, and are most sedulously looking for. 
I know there are difficulties at the start in the 


wavy of free selection, but I also know that 
it is what is inside ourselves rather than 
what is around that determines our choice. 


1 believe heartily in the simple faith of the 


good old saint; he had heard, no doubt, 
about tigers and snakes, apes, vampires, 
and other cruel and unclean creatures that 
had got out of the ark without permits, 


but he had not seen many of them himself, 
concluded his meditations 


Lord, 1 thank 
things JZ do nol 


so he piously 
with the grateful prayet 
Thee, there 

ail a aaa ae 


are so many 


there, only, 
being a_ practical I have 
learnt that the best the 
things we do not need to know is by storing 
that 


Il am altogether with him 


sort ol person, 


way to keep out 


our compartment with things really 


matter, and that go to make us bigget 
men and better women Chis puts a pre- 
mium on sympathetic kindness. I am one 
of the many thousands, for instance, who 
have never seen a dead donkey but no 
doubt that is because I have never been 
seeking one I am pre pared to believe the 
poor creatures do die, and that their 
remains must therefore be visible to the 
naked eye, but IL don’t see what good | 
could get by a sight of them I can see, 
howevel some good that could be done 
both to the poor moke and myself if, while 
it was living, and in a time of sore need, 


1 could give it some furtive wisps of hay, 
a pail of water, and a gentle pat or two o1 
the nozzle 


Which reflection is a parable with a very 


simple meaning There are so many poor, 
suttering little children in London alone 
(more than twelve thousand), cripples: 


i 


vet how few of my readers have ever seen 


one of them! They are not in condition 
to be very visible; they are frail, pained 
and shy, and their parents are very poor, 
so that they have to live where they can in 
the city’s back alleys No; these small, 
suffering bairns are not obtrusive, they 
have to be searched for But they are well 
worth the search, for within each of them 
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there is stored the divine stuff that 
to make kingly men and queenly women of 
all who, for Pity’s will them 


For give to these 


goes 
sake, show 


kindness. the care we 


frail and feeble ones turns to character in 
ourselves—that character which, in the 
very midst of much that is evil in the 
world, yet learns unerringly to find what 
is good, and that makes for goodness in 


ourselves. 


I am not poetising, I am speaking calm 
truth. Somewhere there is stored in your 
memory a time when you stood before a 
picturesque pool in a lovely stretch of 
country. The floating flowers were many 
and charming, but there was one that par- 
ticularly attracted you, and you used the 


handle of umbrella or walking stick 


to draw it near. In 


your 
getting it, however, 
you got many more, equally rare and lovely, 
for under the surface the stems were inter- 
laced, 
with it. 
kindness shown to poor, suffering children, 


so that each flower brought another 
This is the very gospel of the 


as it is written, ‘‘ He that receiveth one of 
these little ones for My sake, receiveth Me, 


and he that receiveth Me receiveth Him 
that sent Me.” There it is: when, in 
mercy, we let our hearts go out to the 
least of these, lo! blessing on blessing is 
brought to ourselves ! 

rhe trouble with too many is that while 
they have the willing heart they have not 
quite the opportunity. They live far away 


from where the little cripples are, or they 
are too much occupied, while some are 
very young, some very old, and some are 
not strong enough for personal visiting. 


Before all such, the world round, the Crutch- 


and-Kindness [League brings the oppor- 
tunity It furnishes every member with 
the name and address of some _ crippled 
child dwelling in London, gives particulars 


and atfliction, 
shall 
to the 


of his or her age, parentage 


write 
little 


only asking that each member 


a letter once a month at least 


sutterer This is all that is required ; 
should the member be hindered at any 
time trom writing the letter, then a small 
bunch of flowet a toy or scrap of ribbon 
will suffice for the time—something to 
let the we weary confiding heart know 
it has not been forgotten by it unseen 
friend far awa Who cannot do so much, 


wherever livit 


\nd 
the Crutch-and 


there 


l Oni cone 


members] » In 


tee lor 


ness League—one shilling—in return for 
which there is the beautiiul card of 
membership for framing. 
This brings the gracious 
the of all, but 
may be had for a stamp from Sir John 
Kirk, J.P., Secretary and Director, Ragged 
School Union, 32 John Street, Theobald’s 


Road, London, W.C, 


sent 


work within 


scope detailed partic ulars 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Mr. S. W. Allardyce, Kingsland Road, London, N.; 
Miss Bertha M. Allen, Stowmarket, Suffolk; Miss 
Janet Anson, Wellington, New Zealand; Mr. E, 
Atkin, Karori, New Zealand Mi Margaret Atkin- 
son, Wellington, New Zealand; Miss Marion R. 


Atkinson, Feilding, New Zealand 


Miss |] M Bagshawe, Victoria, B.C.; Miss 
3aillie, Jedburgh, N.B. Mr. Dudley Barnett, 
Melbourne, Australia; Miss Mary Baxter, Hessle, 
Yorks; Miss Kitty Beale, Malvern, Worcs; 


Miss Bouch, Blean, near Canterbury; Miss T. H. 





Bowden, Lytham, Lancs. 

Miss Alice Carrol, North Invercargill, New Zea- 
land; Miss Madge C. Carter, Birkdale, Lanes; 
Miss Mary Connor, Napier, New Zealand; the 
Misses Marjorie and Kathleen Counsell, Long Beach, 
California; Miss J. Coward, Halton, Lanes; Miss 
Jean Currie, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Miss M. Durrant, Norwich, Nortolk 

Miss Peggy Findlay, Edin , N.B.; Miss 
Cicely Forester, Victoria West, B.C.; Miss Doris 


France, Droitwich, Worcs 


Miss Mabel Gale, Reading, Berks; Miss Galloway, 


Stirling, N.B Miss Marie Gautier, Eastbourne, 
Sussex; Miss Ivy Grace, Mowl South Africa 

Master Arthur Haywood, Purley, Surrey; Miss 
Hewett, Victoria, B.C.; M H Peddington, 
Middlesex ; Miss A Holloway, Stamford Hill, 
London, N Miss M. H r, B s Hill, Sussex 

Mr. A. Last, Southend, I Miss Marion 


Ireland Miss M Loose! 


Lavery, Strabane, 
Mottingham, Eltham; Mrs. | ‘ , Seven hings, 
Essex 

Miss J. Malin, Offchurch, Warwickshire; Mrs 
Gladstone MacGeor , Hartest, dS ! t Misses 
Mew, Shanklin, I.W.; Miss Kat n M 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W 

Mrs Playe and = scholars, Angaston, South 
Australia Miss Stella Port | rault, Victoria 
BA. 

Mrs. Ran Alresford, 1 Mrs. A. M 
Ripley, Thi Yorks Miss Muri Roberts 
St. Ge e's, Grenada, B.W.1, 

Miss Doris G. Scrivener, Sand 1, 1L.W Mr. D 
Skinner, Ports th, Har Irs. M. Skinne 
Barbados, B.W.I.; Mi Kx Smith, Ips 
S Ik; Mrs. Soltau, W Sussex: Mis 
Bessie M. Southgate, N Market, Sultolk 
Miss Isabel Spar , Natal, S t Africa. 

Miss Ali Phain, Exmout Devon; Miss Janet 
I | Vict i 13.4 


Miss Dorothy Wahlers, Horley, Surrey; Miss 
, Gateshead 


Durham: Mrs. Arthur and Miss Enid Wi 


kerson 


Sugar B S. Africa; M Doreen Wootton, 
Mel inne, Australia ; 

M Marion Broughton and Miss Stella Harris, 
Conam » ! Sandgat (y I‘.) 

Mrs. Fred and Mrs. J B liss Venables, Miss 
Winnie Hu Owen | Miss Thomson 
lin kk i. Mi ( G \l | ind the Misses 
Maud and M kK M N. 1. and Miss 
Dorothy Ka Ver Mrs. Bennett, South Attica.) 


-OETZMANN “— 
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Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


Telephone: MUSEUM ‘‘ ONE.” Stations : Met. Rly., EUSTON SQUARE. 
Telegrams : “* OETZMANN, LONDON.,’’ Tube, WARREN STREET. 
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Oak Hat and Coat Rail, 
with bevelled edge mirror 
6 in. long and 13 in, high. 


£5 











PREPAID 

CARRIAGE Country Cottages 
PAID Charmingly and 

— Inexpensively Furnished. 


Handsome Mahogany intaid inSheraton stvte 


China Cabinet, te WALES. usted “OUR COTTAGE,” FRx 


le ro fs 


£3 12 6 
ns eae 




















2» BENSON'S &3/| 
FINE GEM RINGS. ares 


HIGHEST QUALITY BEST VALUE 


at Lowest Cash Prices. 


= 
Camas uptryreonoierpecipsesied 
y aka ** Times ’* System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS is available. 


AT ot RISK AND ENPENSI 





\ N 
r 


Watches and Jewellery sent Post Free to all parts of the world. 


J. W. BENSON, tta., 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





















FOOT’S WHEEL CHAIRS | 


SELF-PROPELLING and SELF-ADJUSTABLE. 
Constructed on new and improved principles, which enable 
e the inclination of the back or leg-rest 
either together or separately to any desired position, meeting 
every demand for comfort and necessity ; also supplied with 
ngle or divided and extensible leg-rests. Have specially 
large Rubber-Tyred Wheels, and are most easily propelled. 
No other Wheel Chair is capable of so many adjustments. 


Catalogue F 24 of Wheel Chairs in various designs, Free. 
alt ) e€mant tuve of podhn lsor in i Furniture 
Catalogues Fiee 


the occupant to chang 


We specia 
and af 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 171 on Bond Street, London, W. 











Try this famous 
Skin Remedy FREE 


ANTEXEMA is such an extraordinary reme you must try it at once, 
succeeds when all else fails. The cures it Wwol in are astounding. Ine ver 
town and village you find enthusiastic admirers ot Antexema whos 
skin troubles were for ever ended by this magic remedy. People wi 
endured martvrdom owing to eczema, others whose faces were disfigur 
o: spots or rash, victims of bad legs, tortured day and night by thei 

fHiction, all permanently cured by Antexema, the wonder-worker, 
amatinton vives immediate relief. Phe inflamed spot is instant 
cooled and soothed, the stinging itching stops, and every blemish s 
disappears. There is nothing else in the world like Antexema for 
legs, eczema, rashes, pimples, bad hands, and every other skin illnes 
ot chiidren or adults. Send tor ree Trial bottle immediately, 








| ANTEXEMA 


} 
Vg 
, 
a] 
“) 






* ANTEXEMA ¢ 





Do your duty to vour skin and get Antexema to-day Supplied by all chemists and stor 
every where Als« f Boots ¢ “ash Chemist Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, 2 
Selfridge’s, Whitelev's, Parke's, Timothy White Tavlor’s Drug ¢ , and Lewis & nee 


it rs. 14d. and 2s. od, or post free, 1 d. and 2s. od., from Antexema, Castle Labora 
London, N.W. Also in India, Australasia, Canada, South Africa, and Europe, 


Sign this Form 


To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Please send family handbook, “ Skin Tro 
for which | enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial of Antexema and Antexema Soay 


Quiver, June, 1914 


EARN £5 A WEEK! 

Ad. writers earn large salaries. Learn this eri I Ss 
(momenta eevee < dg We will 
ted you thoroughly. Send for our 


iful Prospectus: it is FREE, 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 








'| Fancy Delaine Bag 


BURGESS’ ia ila 
LION OINTMENT | 


y (oeemed areas d all Uleers, 


> sCUNse t =. Boils, every form 
P un r ) 
Cleansing before Healing. l 
where. Tid. 1/14, etc., or post fre n 
te E BURGESS. ‘so, Gray’ & Inn ] 
oad, Cc. tab, 1847. Advice Gratis. Cc 
ream 








| Tussore, 


MONOGRAM HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH rote ees || Bl 
t 1 ‘ ’ 
\ l t M ‘ red 
611 1 
, Tuscan, 


woes Te Pink. 





Linen | {which hav oe 
By « : eagle ed to give Also in Leather Calf, 2/113 


Brown, Grey, Green 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER || nex. cotelur ay ater Borgins now i 


36 C Donegall Place, BELFAST. ‘4. Copies free on request 

















E WOMAN'S LIFE 


a | 
4 
ad 


NCE 
Ir 
ia W 
pl N all subjects vitally human there are 
lisfigut O writers who run to hysterical extremes. 
wl : Woman's life on the Canadian prairie, for 
example, has been alternately depicted as 
at of a humming-bird in a sunlit bower 
| that of a lost slug in a field of ice. 
Happily the truth is neither so highly 
omatic as the one picture, nor so forlorn 
ss as the other. The prairie 
rki 
en li O 
I ) 
fe 
g v 
4 
vidual 
——_ ] 
—— t mak 
S | re in ex 
lj 
Bag ry ( 
Casure 
th j i 
rr ‘ 
il 
1 ¢ 


| t country The Prairie Bakehouse. 
‘ } ( rtune and telicity on the one 


radical bad luck and sutfering 
each. | ) 
I ue ne mind, however, externals 
int it not all-important What 
tL home las the prairie woman Phat 


e first questions asked 


7 those whose husbands have been 
; F 

115 , i I number ot year have 

: Il-built§ house vith wide 

10W A Pp hed pinewood — tloor and 





ON THE PRAIRIE 


Facing Primeval Nature 


By DENIS CRANE 


that general excelience of finish that maketh 
glad the heart of the othe 
hand, many dwell during the earlier years 
perhaps 


woman. On 


in a one-roomed shack, with a 


at the rear for rougher duties: 
than the 
sometimes look outwardly more pretentious 


lean-to shed 
which very barns and _ stables 

and inviting 
The majority of women, however, spend 
theu in 


modest 


lives 
a 
little house of 
four or tive 
rooms, plainly 
built of tim- 


ber but pret- 


tily painted, 
the front door 
giving direct 
on to the 
prairie, the 
water drawn 
from a well, 
the evenings 
lit by lamps 
or candles, 
the cooking 
and domestic 


heating done 
by stoves. 
The 


has stayed for 


writer 


days in homes 
like this, 
some 
ot the 
happiness 
that « 
twenty 


and 
knows 


thing 


be 


fect 


an 


busy cl 


to a amber 


twelve In 


crowded 1! 


these tree and independent 


wondertul 


by 
how 


it 1s soon a 


surroundings 
drawing-room becomes supertluous, and the 
the household fetish 


upkeep ot usual so 


much labour happily lost 
Yet those who love front parlours often 
have them, and one may find, far out on 
the Alberta spac cushioned window-seat 
tunetul pianos, carved china cabinets, and 
tandard "’ poets in leather bindings. 
817 
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has all her own work to 
this 


rhe prairie wit 


generally a share ot what in 
idered to be 


[he simpler mode of life 


do, and 
husband's. 
vith 


country is con her 
dispenses 
English sister has to 


hired 


drudgeries het 


certall 


endure, but the difficulty of getting 


help, even if funds always allowed it, throws 


everything on her t hands. 


Making Herself Useful 


If she would not be a drag upon her man 


who from sunrise to shadow has to wrestle 


single-handed with 160 acres or more ol 


assist in milking 
ns and the hogs, 
her own water and split 
her own logs, to take the eggs and butter to 


virgin prairie she has to 
the cows, to feed the chick 
sometimes to draw 


market when there are any, and tetch them 


when there are not, and to hitch up and 

stable her own mare. And if there are 

babies well, every woman knows. 
Life on the wheat tarms of the West 1s 


hard on a woman as lite 
the last. Yet it is 
our eulogies of the brave 


not however, SO 


on the dairy tarms of 


hard enough, and in 
men who have made the West the prosperous 


ountry it 1s to-day have not 


full share of 


perhaps we 
the 
toiled by their sick 
Work slackens in the long 


given a honour to braver 
women who have 


winter for the 


husband, and this relieves the wite. There 
are now even idle hours During severe 
veather the tamily must abide secure in 


their cosy home, but when the sun is shining 
brilliantly 


winter— the 


as he so otten nd so shines 


luring the Canadian horse is 
hitched to the 


runners, and oft 


cart or to the buggy, now on 
the party goes over the thin 
neighbours. Dances 
ana 


of all kinds are com: Ion, and in 


( irpet ot snow to visit 


whist drives social gatherings 


parti Ss 
a community 
where 


tions do not 


clistine 


obtain, goodwill and mutual helptulness 


abound. 


\nd the pra re not as lonely as they 
were ores of thousands of settlers tlock 
thither every year Phere can, of course, be 
no gossiping over garden walls or poppi 
into neighbour kitchens every halt-hou 


(““ Thank heaven! 


husband), but unless one goes far from the 
railways—and these are fast extending— 


one can always see trom the doorstep a 


number of scattered homes near by, and in 
some localities a great 

In the remotet 
skilled 


attendance, in 


many. 


districts the difficulty of 


getting nursing, and even prompt 


medical times of sudden 


sickness, 1s one of the prairie wife’s more 
serious trials It is, however, one that has 
be nm mac I 1 of than the tacts really 


Warrant, Some difficulty in regard to nurs- 


ing is inevitable in widely scattered new 


communitt but Canadians are 
the teleph 


reach al i om 


very neigh- 
within 


is generally 


bourly, 





there are 
ble by this 


easy the towns 
hospitals or medical men acce 


means. 


Where no Woman ought to go 


Where women have sutfered greatly on the 


prairies, it has been—especially in recent 
vears —because they have ot had a “ fair 
deal.”” Their men folk have 1 them out 
into isolated spots where no woman ougl 





to go, or exposed them te 


hips beyond 


their strength None but a_ brute, for 
example, vi ld leave hl wile at certain 
critical periods to casual mercies, but would 
drive her in good time to t n 


Q)t course there are cert 


stitutionally unfitted for Western 


delicate women and women who magnit 
and fret over the most trivial ordeal 

rhe woman tor the West is she of 
practical turn, who has high spirits and 
fund of humour: the woman who thin 
it only funny when in english settlers 
wife once put it, the wa freezes in the 
basket before she can get it on the line 
when there, rattles hil 1 dry bones 
or who, hil i brave little we in the write! 
knows, can make her } try with a cucumber 
when the ] either rol pin no! bottle 
handy, and think it a del \ oke \ 
had destroyed most of her furniture, includ 
ing the table o she made the pastry on a 
chain “True,”” said she the cucumber 
became a little soft, but the pie tasted none 
the wot! for that.” 
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Fi summer frocks 
—and the Children’s 


can this year be had in colours 
that are absolutely fast—if you 
ask for and insist on getting a 
DURO cloth. 


There are piqués, 







crepes, zephyrs, J: 
ginghams, nurse = /j4éé 
cloths, twills, shirt- \ ; 


ings—all fast to sun, 
to washing, and to 
everything. 


Ask for 
DURO Piqué 
DURO Crépe 
DURO Nurse 


etc, etc. 























This guarantee is give 
with all 


DURO FABRICS: 


A NEW 
GARMENT 


IF THE COLOUR 
FADES—no 














waste FOR PATTERNS, and 
he addre of a draper 
) ppl » the British 

Piecadilly 
al difficulty 


































Lysoform is of supreme value, 
It is a completely efiective dis- 
infectant and deodorant and an 
agreeableandefficientantiseptic 
wash Non-poisonous, non- 
irritant, therefore safe to use. 
Fiee from o! jectionable smell. 
Very economical, 1/- bottle making 100 
quarts of disinfectant. Sprinklea fewdrops 
about the sick room to keep it perpetually 
fresh. sweet and healthy. Use Lysoform 
in bedroom utensils 
Highly approved by The Lancet."' 


ysoform 


The PLEASANT 
DISINFECTANT and GERMICIDE. 


All Chemists, in green octagonal bottles, 1/-, 216, 46 
Send for Booklet Sole Agents 
TH IRISTY & Co., 412, Old Swan Lane, London, B.C, 























= 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 














FOOT'S TRUNKS 


NO CRUSHING. NO CONFUSION. 


The Bottom is as accessible as the Top Every 
article is inst intly get-at-able and can be removed 
without disturbing remainder of contents. Sepa- 
rate « mpartments for Linen, under and ou'er 


Garments, Articles ot Toilet, Hats, Boots, &c. The 
easv-sliding removable drawers tacilitate packing 
and economise space Drawers divided to suit 
customer s requirements 
MADE WITH 2, 3, OR 4 DRAWERS IN 
FOUR QUALITIES AND SIX SIZES. 
Write for Booklet, “* TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS" No. 24. 


Sole Make 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. T 24), 














HELP IN SHOPPING 


The Buying Expert at Work 


By THE 


|? is not often that a man requires 

a houseful of furniture; in nine 
cases out of ten the eventuality arrives 
when a certain happy ceremony is con- 
templated, and then it is the duty and 
delight of the two people chiefly concerned 
to visit the different furnishing establish- 
ments of the nearest city and choose 
personally the various articles, big and 
small, that are going to form the back- 
ground of a happy home. 

It is seldom that a man who has to 
furnish a home will call in the advice of 
an expert, however wise such a precaution 
might be, but one of the earliest responses 
to our offer of expert buying advice came 
from a man requiring a houseful of furni- 
ture, and I am pleased to state that our 
Buying Expert at once took the matter 
in hand and was able to ensure satis- 
faction to my reader. 


A Present for the Wife 

Another reader wished to make a pre- 
sent to his wife of a dress-stand, and feel- 
ing that the matter was one on which he 
could not pretend to be well acquainted, 
sent particulars to our Buying Expert 
with a request for advice. 

The result was that my correspondent 
was able to obtain an article of slightly 
better value and at a lower cost than that 
specified, and not only was the good man 
but his wife amply satisfied. 

A busy man is called upon to give a 
wedding present, and, not wishing to 
duplicate, makes discreet inquiries as to 
what will be most acceptable to his 
engaged friends. In response he receives 
a list of varied items, with the hint that 
‘something practical’? would be most 
acceptable. As the list includes a dining- 
room table, a music cabinet, and a dinner 
service, and he has not time personally to 
go into the merits and costs of these, he is 


pleased, 


still in a bit of a difficulty, until— happy 
thought !—the Buying Expert occurs to 
him A brief explanation of the trouble, 


and a few days’ interval, and the busy 
man is able to make the presentation to 


EDITOR 


his friend, without hours of shopping, and 
at the most 

These are some examples, picked at 
random, of the work of our Buying 
Expert. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
seen the notices of the formation of this 
new department, I might be allowed to 
repeat the particulars. 

I think there must be hundreds of 
readers who occasionally need of 
some expert assistance in their shopping. 
Perhaps you live in the country or in 
one of the Colonies, or abroad, and are 
disinclined to order from mere 
lists ; or perhaps you are unable to trace 
the maker of particular article 
which you require. 


reasonable cost. 


have 


LOC ds 


some 


Expert Advice without Fee 

‘To help such I have made arrangements 
for the assistance of an Expert whose busi- 
ness it is to buy, and whose work necessi- 
tates his knowing all there is to know 
about shops. His services I am able to 
put at the disposal of readers of THE 
QUIVER without fee of anv sort. He will 
undertake to advise you where to procure 
an article, or will, if you so desire, pur- 
chase it at the lowest possible price and 
have it dispatched to your address. 

Let it be clearly understood : our buyer 
is not interested in any one particular 
firm—or any number of firms, for that 
matter—that he desires to push in com- 
petition with some rival. He will con- 
scientiously recommend what he thinks 
will best suit your even though it 
means trouble in the discovering of some 
out-of-the-way manufacturer or dealer. 

Those wishing for help of this descrip- 
tion should write to the BuyinG EXPERT, 
THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
i. A stamped a envelope 
should be enclosed for reply, and if it 
is desired to any remittances, 
cheques or postal orders can be made 
payable to Messrs. Cassell and Co., 
Itd., thus ensuring the safe transit of 
money 


case 


dressed 


send 
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iN MUSIC IN THE GARDEN. Ul 





No more delightful relaxation from the toils and worries of 
H the business day can be found than an hour of ease in your fll 
garden whilst your gramophone reproduces the world’s music as 
fil played by the greatest of the world’s musical artists and faithfully ill 
reproduced by the 


nr VALKYRIE RECORDS tI 


(Almost Human) 


al You cannot imagine the wonderful perfection of these flawless Ty 
records: you must actually hear them. Then you will realise that 

al a Valkyrie Record is the nearest thing to the living voice or the iil 
actual orchestra yet produced. 

HH} The delicate modulations and inflexions of voice which dis- il 
tinguish the great artiste—the soft vibrant notes which constitute 

ill the charm of orchestral melody—vou get these in all their original WT 
beauty when reproduced by a Valkyrie Record. 

ll Valkyrie Double-sided Records are made in England, and tH] 
represent the highest value it is possible to obtain. 

ul You will not need to replace the Valkyrie Recer Is. They are il 
made io last, and they do. 

ill Every Kecord is guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, tl 


jy 10 in. double-sided. Cash, 1/6; Easy Terms, 1/8 


i]j Valkyrie Record Sn", ou wer Suen Serene rT 


Catalogue Free eiiiemituaindan 
— SP rwenies ; 1 the Unied =“ 
cv rie netom, Satisfaction 
ill o> or vour money returned. Wy] 
i) : Whether 
> — CATESBYS ll 
|| be (Dept. 57) LTD., ul 
il seceest TOTTENHAM CT. RD. 
til (ies kind. LONDON, Ww. fi 


_—_lUcaelC lll 
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x | JA te 
SA3h | Z/H-ASF 
WS x => Naunton’s National Music System. 


if makes no difference whether you have had 


prey 10uUSs lessons or not, whether you are 50 










once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


WZ Ail i lbw , } vears of age or only &, we guarantee that 
Loa i} , ; 
“Zz Hil we you can play the piano to-day by this wonderful 
or Hill} , : 
/ PAN Al ' | and simple system. There are no sharps, flats, 
| soroeeees ff Lenseticnl diffical mate ip 
j | = or theoretical difficulties tO worry you, and no 
/ 0) /rcpipioet aeianeivan tiresome or wearisome exercises or scales to be 
/ / . , : 
o— ° learnt. You play correctly with both hands at 
‘| jo 
lo 


x 


? 
? 


Failure is 
Impossible 


lo is to sit 









, Ties FAN | 


/ — 
/ 

s 
i | se gf | 
| | x e \ 
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** You cannot fail." All you have to « 
down to the piano with our music and play it 
at once—Hymns, Dance-music, Songs, Classics, 
anything. 


) Over 50,000 people are playing 
’ by it, and are playing perfectly. 
B If they can do it, so can you. 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried 


a and failed, have given up learning by the old 
es: im one | as 50 000 methods owing to the difficulties, or if you are 
afrai in because of the drudgery, let us 


afraid to beg 

tell you ali about this wonderful, si imple, rapid, and perfect Naunton’s s National Music System, which isa 
real educator. That word “ educ ator’’ means ‘‘ to lead out"’ or ‘‘to draw out.’ It does per mean 
‘to cram in.” Our system draws out the musical powers of our students to their own delight right from 
the very first lesson. Take advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post 
you will receive five tunes which we guarantee you can play ; thus you can prove for yourself the 
simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements, This small cutlay will open up the delights 
of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years of purest pleasure. 


No one need ever say again, “I wish I could play”; everyone can do it, to-day. 
READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY 














One punit writes after o : | | Another pupil writes after 5 | A Gample of many —after one lessons —" 
‘1 had tried to learn 1 j le Your system plendid | 
m rs for about nine year t Another pupil writes atter 6 | at 
I to give it uy I can read and play | lessons:—‘tI can play well, and am | i e what w But 
I UT system ea t g two of my friends. m sturdy t I re cea 
A 7 Serene says :—“ fh think it A Mother writes ;—" Florrie can 
excellent. Any person could ae splendidly, and I can play a | : 
ir system 1s certainly splendid, and is | ! to } 0 
A Composer of over 3,000 | just as ea you said | w t 
popular tiny tg I con- Another pupil says:—‘! am t y ee aa. 
sider it the most ntion in recommending it to all my _ friends, N t N System 1s tas 
connection wi music I have ever a two of them have sent to you for f inp pheity m 
seen their lessons.” 
Se ees As. TRIAL OFFER owe weers 
ToTHEe Manacer, NAUNTON’S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memoriat Hatt, Fare xpon, F.C, 
Being fa reader of ‘Tur Quiver, and desirit g to test your system, | send ‘erewit t r for One 
Sh. lling, in return for whic -h please send me your a No 4° ished at 2/-, ut five tunes, with 
your instructions how I can play them at the first sitting, also particulars of AY w 1 come a thorough musician, 
NAMIE . 
IDDRE 
DATE..... 
—— 
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Post Free on re 


Beauty’s 
Influence 





Personal attractiveness goes a long way towards success in life. 
Beauty influences people very strongly. 

Every woman cannot have perfect features, but she can possess 
a beauty even more important—a good complexion, that clear 
unblemished skin which makes the plainest face charming and 
attractive, and enables woman to retain her youthful appearance. 


It is only a matter of a little time and care and— 








KING OF HEALTH 


Toilet Cream 


Regesan Cream is scientifically constituted to aid Nature in 
nourishing and beautifying the skin. It cleanses the pores, 
enabling them to fulfil their natural functions, and makes the 
skin pliable yet firm, clear and velvety. 


In cases where the skin has been neglected the beneficial properties 
of Regesan Toilet Cream can be proved on the first application, 
Unless the skin is in perfect condition a slight tingling occurs, 
which is due to the astringent nature of the cream. This is only 
of short duration, but it proves that the cream is stimulating and 
toning up the skin. After a few applications the tingling will not 
occur, which means that the skin has become perfectly healthy. 





Regesan Toilet Cream is delightfully perfumed, is non-grcasy, 
and cannot possibly grow hair. 


103d. and 1/6 per Jar. 


GUARANTEED 
AND 
SOLD ONLY BY 


e 








elpt of remittance. Address Regesan Ltd., Trent St., Nottingham ” | 


Cc 
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|| The Table Your 
you HIRE own Table 
=a from 
* ———— RILEY 
cos <—ex 
a + Ig yy ih yn nur Wi 
] lt ry costs 
an hour. ‘aaa j ij 3; d.,° ‘im 





Dont hire your Table—BUY IT 


Wy pay 1/- an hour for every game at billiards, when for 3/d. 
a day you can own a 6ft. 4in. Riley Home Billiard Table, 


and have it in your own home? You play as you pay. 


Riley's, of Accrington, are making 


RILEY’S Miniature Billiard Home Billiard Tables to fit any size of 





fix securely room, and have made the buying term 
Tables « ie ¢ is she ten —— 
sasures 6 ft. 4 in. by so easy that every player can enjoy a 
2 ee pertect game at home on his own table 

wit! emi fr 1 ilW ations 1 ited . — P 
King Made in solid mahogany, with best with no restriction of time. Many ex- 


pert cueists keep in practice on Riley's 
Home Billiard Tables, because they are 
made with all the characteristics of the 
famous Standard Tables—pertect in pro- 
portion and accurate to a hair’s-breadth. 


The Whole Family Can Play 


Every member of the family can join 
in, and become proficient at the game— 
( ss. and the healthy rivalry thus promoted 




















5 5 &s. 64 develops character, proficiency, and con- 
prices | centration in the younger generations. 
1] 

} “ COMBINE” BILLIARD 
9 ; RILEY": AND DINING TABLE 
| Seven Days’ Free Trial | ,. ten ey lr meng 

. ’ 7 cine that its t ‘ M 
Riley’s Perfect Miniature Billiard Table or = “ a wes 
| 


“Combine” Billiard and Dining Table is sent est quality slat es. 7 
to any address for Seven Days’ Free Trial. If site acai tal fle , ga 
for some reason or other you are not satisfied, 
pack it up, and advise Riley's. They will have 


: 2 ‘ ‘ , 
it removed free of all cost to you. » oft. gin, 4 ft 10 
FREE receipt of post card, full Illustrated Cata 
’ e of | and Dining Tables, and small 
rf zed ‘J ‘ 1 sundries. Write for it, it mea 


— Works, ACCRINGTON. 


I 1 v " \ iATE STKE hf 


K— —$__— 

















E. J. RILEY. LTD. 
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‘ The Frenzied Fear 
Makes him §° white; 
It’s cost him dear 
Not using Fluxite. 


ANYONE can easily repair metal articies with 





the paste that | 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


And LEAD-JOINTING. 


In Hon vhere soldering jobs are being done 
with I i t ave time and money. It is used in 
Work ind on Motor-cars all over the World. 
Of Ironmongers, Xc., in Gd, 1/*, and 2/- tins. 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
contair I t Soldering Iron, a 
Solder, Xc., and a pamphlet 
n * Soldering Work.” 
Price 4/6, Sample Set Post Paid United Kingdom. 
Auto-Controlier Co., 226 Vienna Rd., Bermondsey, England. 





tains a specia all-space "* 
Pocket I Lamp, Fluxite, 
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an 
| Get British Wooland 
| YorKshire Brains in Your 


New Suit 


Your suit will be woven, cut, 
and tailored here in Hudders- 
field, t rtof the world’s 
woollen trace Y iget good 
he th, good fit, and hard 
Wear at a price out of 
every cent. of 

uddie profit has been 
erased Phat’s why we 


n tailor you 
> wll ior 29/6 


t price is 



















Send your 


vires tor 120 Patterns 


Misfit means money back. 








Cloth in the Piece 


1061. 35 























CARE FOR 
YOUR HAIR 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Ointment 
are most effective in cleans- 
ing the scalp of dandruff, al- 
laying irritation, stimulating 


And 


Cuticura 


circulation and promoting 
the healthy condition neces- 
sary to produce a luxuriant 
growth of hair. 


Cuticura Seap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A 

QF" \en who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Svap will find it best for skin end scalp. 
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AKE my tip, invest in a Clemak and you'll 
feel as I do—in the very pink.” 

It’s a grand little razor, the Clemak. Gets the 
erowth off in next-to-no-time, and leaves the skin 
smooth as velvet. 

Every morning the same—a clean, close, com- 
fortable shave, and no trouble either before or 
alter use, 


Gm AR 


The Clemak is characteristically British in make, material, 
and design. It will last a lifetime, always giving satisfaction, 
_ It begi i P 
veie 1 marvello 
“ , the ¢ lemak exce 
annot buy a bett 


tim wT aie . ! roppe 
:in half the time, withd 


Made as well 
and shaves as 
well as any 
Guinea Razor. 


li Strop ing Machine Velvet a 
, 
Strop, with Clemak and ‘I'welve Blades, 


COMBINATION Sorest, mtain- ‘ 10/6 


CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 


IAK RAZOR CO.,, 17, Billiter St., London, E.C. 


The Clemak Book will interest 
you. Write for a Copy to-day. 
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The Besf in fhe Shop 
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HEALTH- CIVINC 


PLEASANT. COOLING. — 
REFRESHING: 
& INVIGORATING. 


TRwit SALT aan | ~ 


—— I 
Sa 








ke ENo’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


LOnoon “Tomoon st a“ 


THE EVER- POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now born proval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


waste itter, without 
the s r 1lOW 
IT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet—Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ALL CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 

It eve! vw you L ple and Natural 
Healt ! \ge t. 
It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children, 

The best of all household remedies at all times. 
r tt welling ‘bs g, 
PREPARED ONLY BY 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid. 











// Head Ointment 
Kills all Nits 


and Vermin 
in the Hair. 


eo 


WT YOUR SERVICE 


PSG 


nt) 
tie 
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CLARKS’ DYE WORKS 


24 MALLCROFT RD.RETFORD. 





mapas Sana pon = eater 
nely} 


~ Uses FRO CT mR 


(Broncho-Laryngeal), 


AD 


RS 


CHEST, 
THROAT, 
VOICE, 


A BOON TO SINGERS 


ASTHMA, 
 COuGH, 
ZS] caTaRRH. 


SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &e. 
Le and 





DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
Pg -) BU) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


For 











LONDON, E.G 





